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PREFACE. 


The present work is substantially my thesis “Indian 
Philosophy—its origin and growth from the Vedas to the 
Buddha,” submitted in 1917 to the University of London and 
approved in the same year for the D. Lit. degree. I can no 
longer regard it as the same Doctorate thesis, since it has 
been revised, altered and enlarged, though slightly, in the light 
of subsequent research. Consequently the title of the original 
thesis has been done away with and replaced by the present 
title “A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy.” 
The Supplementary Discussions in Chapter XII, the Post- 
Script in Chapter XXT and the whole of the concluding chapter 
are later additions. None’ theless, the original thesis 
remains almost intact in this work in that .the changes’ made 
therein are immaterial, the general arrangement of _ its 
chapters and sections as well as its main conclusions having 
suffered no violent alteration. 

It would no doubt have been of some advantage to me, a 
novice that I am, to get the thesis printed and published in 
its approved form with the stamp of the University of London 
upon it. I could not really have made up my mind to publish 
the thesis in its present form, with certain additions and altera- 
tions specified above, but for the precious suggestions from 
Professor T. W. Rhys Davids and the kind encouragement of 
the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the President of 
the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and the present 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. I have neverthe- 
less the satisfaction of seeing the work now published with 
the stamp of my former Alma Mater, the University of 
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Caleutta, and it has been to me not a little matter of pride 
that I found myself on my return from England in the midst 
of a band of arduous and talented researchers in the vast 
field of ancient Indian literature, history and culture, brought 
__together from different parts of the world to advance the 
cause of learning under the guidance of so eminent a leader, 
scholar and educationist 48 Sir Asutosh. Nothing indeed could 
give me greater satisfaction than the relief I had felt on being 
Wack in the midst of my community which has not regarded 
me as an outcast, as well as my University which has not 
failed to afford me facilities for work; for, however rebellious 
in spirit one may be in matters of one’s social and religieus 
views, and however insignificant may be one’s attainments 
abroad, nothing can be more painful and disappointing, 
I think, to a man than to find himself a stranger at home. 
What this strangeness of situation means to an Indian 
returning home from foreign sojourn and to an Indian 
student ‘of ancient Indian literature, history and culture 
returning to the institutions ‘of ‘his country can better be 
imagined than told. Just fancy what chagrin a sensiblé 
man is apt to feel when after long absence he returns home 
only to find that his parents, brothers, sisters and others 
whom he regards as very dear and near to him, are all 
reluctant, because of the fear of society, to receive him back 
freely in their midst, or how depressing is the atmosphere to a 
student who finds, in spite of his earnestness, that in the 
educational institutions of his country the subjects generally 
neglected and undervalued are precisely those which are 
productive and really matter most. Happily the times are 
being changed. 
'. While I leave the book to be judged for what it is worth, 
I must say that it is not a dissertation on the history of 
Buddhism or of Buddhist philosophy, the subject being re- 
served for a separate work. ‘The investigation in it has been 
closed at a point where the philosophical thoughts and 
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scientific speculations of ancient India reached a stage of 
development, advanced enough to provide for a necessary 
antecedent condition of the rise of a powerful movement of 
thought, wholly Indian in origin and character, seeking to 
evolve a system of religious philosophy with the theory of 
causal genesis as its mainstay or fundamental and centfat ~ 
idea. But the genetic connection of this work with Buddhism 
is twofold: (1) that it embodies the results of an investiga- 
tion which was at first undertaken, at the instance of the late 
Rev. Gunalankara Mahathera of Chittagong, to ascertain the 
immediate historical background of Buddhist thought; and 
(2) that the original data for the conception of a chronolog 

of‘early Indian philosophy were derived from the Buddhist 
canon. It was mainly by the light of the evidence of the 
Tripitaka that I came to perceive three great synthetic 
divisions in the development of-earlier thought. It was again 
a close comparative study of the first volume of the Digha 
Nikaya, published by the Pali Text Society, and: the six 
Upanisads, edited and translated by Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhusan, that first suggested to me the prospect of .a very 
fruitful study of Buddhism, keeping it in constant relation 
to the earlier and contemporary Indian thoughts in the 
midst of which it arose and without reference to which 
its true historical significance and value could not be 
properly Sperorohoudol, even if there were a hundred 
Buddhist commentators and exegetists like Buddhaghosa to 
write powerful expositions thereon. Further, [ chanced upon a 
number of parallel passages in the Buddhist Pitakas, the Jaina 
Angas and the Mahabharata, having bearing upon many daring 
philosophical ideas now found embodied in the older Upa- 
nisads, the Aranyakas-and a few selected later hymns of the 
Rig and Atharvavedasamhita. The evidences of these autho- 
rities have been found invaluable as throwing abundant light 
upon a very obscure but highly important period of thought 
evolution that had immediately preceded the rise of Jainism, 
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Buddhism and other later systems of Indian thought. An 
independent study of the Upanisads and the canonical works 
of the Jains and the Buddhists made it increasingly 
clear to me that the so-called traditional interpretation of 
the ancient Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit texts had much in it 


‘which was an after-thought on the part of the learned 


scholiasts who, as it seemed to me, were guided more by an 
etymological conjecture than by a true spirit of research 
which one must always understand as a quest of truth for its 
own sake. That there are immense possibilities of modern 
historical researches in the field of ancient Indian literature, 
history and culiure can be accepted as a truism. When 
these researches will advance far enough, one is sure to find 
that the idea that has hitherto been formed of ancient Indian 
life and civilisation on the basis of traditional iaterpretation 
is in many regards misleading. I can say that this work 

is to a large extent the result of an attempt to interpret the 
texts in their own light and inter-connection as well as to trace 
up the development of early» Indian phil osophy on divergent 
lings, out of a common background and substratum, and that 
in defiance of the persistent endeavours of the Indian 
commentators to prove that in the Vedic hymns and the 
Upanisads there are to be found only the unsystematised 
ideas of Vedanta. But to minimise the importance of their 
works in all respects would be to push off the ladder 
whereby oxe climbs up; for the indirect value of their writ- 
ings as a mine of historical information and suggestiveness 
is immense. The present work, when judged as a whole and 
contrasted with the previous works on the subject, will, I 
think, appear in many respects new of its kind. But here 
again to overlook the importance of the spade work done by 
the pioneers will be to show oneself wanting in gratitude for 
the invaluable services they have jointly and severally rendered. 

It is so easy for an unthinking youth to run into a mood 
of irreverence and to think that he is wiser than all his 
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predecessors. My experience is that’ whenever a man begins 
to think he has discovered a new truth, he will be surprised 
some day to find that he was in some way or other anticipated 
by those who had gone before ‘him. It is also my firm 
belief that no attempt is made in vain, and no work is - 
useless if we know how to make proper use of it. 

In a sense this book is the first definite expression of a 
dominant will to do some useful work in the world, regardless, 
of the consideration of personal circumstances and equipment, 
no doubt under the belief, turning with every new success 
into stronger and stronger confidence, that present circum- 
stances may be unfavourable and equipment nil, yet the very 
desire to do something and constant acting up to it render 
at last what was once thought impossible, possible. That 
is to say, it is the first visible fruition of a series of 
attempts on the part of a student’to fulfil in all earnestness 
the expectations entertained of him by” his teachers and 
many benefactors, Indian and: English, who have.in manifold 
_ways helped his will to follow its natural bent. : LF 

Looking into the genesis of the work, that is, back into my 
own life, I find that I am just one of the many students of 
modern Bengal whom Sir Asutosh gave, by timely concessions 
and patronage, the opportunity of working out the innermost 
scholarly ambition of their lives. I am doubly indebted to 
Sir Asutosh for the arrangements he so generously made for 
the publication of the work by the Calcutta University and 
the oppgrtunity he gave me for continuing my research work 
in Caleutta. I am one of those persons who, though born in 
poor circumstances, have been able to struggle in the race 
of life with the kind help and encouragement of their 
kinsmen and countrymen. Almost from the beginning of my 
school career the Government have liberally helped me 
by the grant of free-studentship and special scholarships 
in prosecuting my studies in India and in England. I need 
hardly say that but for such generous help from Government 
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the desire that impelled me to move in this direction 
would have been baffled. The foremost among those whose 
sympathy was of great service to me in securing Government 
help, particularly in obtaining a special State scholarship in 
. 1914 for the scientific study of Paliin Europe is the Hon’ble 
Mr. H. Sharp, Secretary to the Education Department of 
the Government of Iidia. In connection with this State 
scholarship my gratitude is also due to H. E. Sir Harcourt 
Butler, then Education Member of the Governor General’s 
Council and Sir E. Denison Ross, Keeper of Imperial Records, 
Caleutta, now Director of the School of Oriental Studies 
in London, who made out a special case for the Buddhist 
community of Bengal on the representation of its interests 
by the Chittagong and Bengal Buddhist Associations, 
Among my Indian teachers, the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Principal of the Sanskrit 
Collegé, Calcutta, had always fostered my literary aspirations 
and tried in every possible way to make my path smooth. His 
unexpected death has left a gap in the ranks of Oriental 
scholarship that will yet take a long time to be filled: up 
in Bengal. I owe a very deep debt of gratitude to Professor 
T. W. Arnold, then Secretary, in the India Office, for Indian 
students, for it was mainly through his kind guidance and 
keen personal interest that I was able to complete my 
course of studies in England leading to the D. Lit. 
degree. I am also grateful to him for procuring for me 
permission of the authorities of the London County Council 
to use its library and see the working of the primary 
and secondary schools under its control. Here I must also 
mention the names of Mr. N. C. Sen,‘ then Local Adviser to 
Indian Students in London, Mr. R. E. Field, Warden at 21, 
Cromwell Road and Miss E. J. Beck, Honorary Secretary to 
the National Indian Association, who by their sympathy and 
encouragement helped me a great deal in peacefully carrying 
on my research work. I would pay but a scanty tribute 
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to Dr. Mabel H. Bode, then Lecturer in Pali, University 
College, London, were I merely to say that she ably guided 
me in my work, for she really helped me in a hundred other 
ways, particularly by placing me into close touch with many 
erudite scholars. Iam ever so much indebted to Professor 
T. W. Rhys Davids and Mrs. Rhys. Davids, neither of 
whom failed to guide me in my resea¥ches by their precious 
suggestions and constructive criticism. The fourteen discourses 
of Professor Rhys Davids on the scientific method of investi- 
gation, delivered at the instance of the India Office for my 
guidance, helped me considerably in imbibing the modern 
‘western spirit of research. But it is Dr. Dawes Hicks, Senior 
Professor of Philosophy, University College, London, who had 
initiated me in the present historical method of the study of 
philosophy. 1 must acknowledge that his lectures on Greek 
philosophy and modern European thought from Descartes to 
Kant were found much helpful'to me. A deep debt of grati- 
tude is due also to Professor L. 'T. Barnett, Keeper of Oriental 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, for he was the first, to 
rouse in me an interest in the study of Jaina literature, and he 
helped me also considerably by calling my attention toa 
few important Tamil works bearing upon my subject. I do 
not find words to express my obligation to Dr. F. W. Thomas 
in whom and in whose wife I found much hospitality, the 
door of whose cottage was open always to the Indologists 
hailing from all parts of the world. Dr. Thomas never 
failed to show me kindness in allowing me, in the midst 
of his arduous duties as Librarian of the India Office Library, 
to read to him the successive chapters of my thesis as they 
were written out. I derived much benefit from discussion 
of several disputed points of interpretation and history, with 
him and with Dr. Barnett. Professor L. T. Hobhouse has 
placed me under a deep obligation by revising the thesis from 
the European point of view, particularly in regard to the 
interpretation of Greek Philosophy, before it was handed 
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over to the press. The points in which he has differed have 
been’ mentioned in the foot-notes. The kind words of en- 
couragement from Mr. H. M. Percival, late Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, my friend Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea; 
Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta University, then in 
England, the late lamented Sir Henry Cotton, Dr. Carveth Read 
and Sir ‘lhomas Gregory Foster, Provost, University College, 
London, served as a great stimulant to my research work 
especially at its inception. Vivid in my mind is the memory 
of the goodness of Mr. and Mrs. Grubb, under whose roof 
and beneficent. care I revised my work and profitably 
spent the last year of my sojourn in England in seeing 
something of the present social, religious and political life of 
the country. Sir Michael E. Sadler, late President of the 
Caleutta University Commission, has done me much honour 
by his courtesy in going thfough portions of the thesis and 
offering me some’ fruitful suggestions. In this connexion 
T have also to express my” deep sense of gratitude to Mr. 
P, J. Hartog, Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, 
who as the then Academic Registrar of London University, 
had done all he could to see me established in Calcutta. 
Mr. W. R. Gourlay, Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor 
of Bengal and Rai Dr. Chunilal Bose Bahadur, Sheriff of 
Caleutta, are two of those kind-hearted gentlemen who have 
hitherto taken a keen interest in me and my research works 
at the Calcutta. University. I must also put on record my 
deep sense of gratitude to H. E. Lord RKonaldshay, Governor 
of Bengal, who has very generously shown genuine sympathy 
with my researches in the field of early Indian Philosophy, 
particularly in that of Buddhism. His Excellency enjoys the 
reputation of a great champion of the cause of Indian Philo- 
sophy in that he has always tried to impress the importance of 
the subject on the minds of the framers of the University 
education scheme, and expressed it asa profound anomaly that 
the subject has not been given any place in Indian colleges. 
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My gratitude is also due to Mr. W.C. Wordsworth, Officiating 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for the encouragement 
Treceived from him and his kind enquiries concerning the 
work I had done in England. He himself is interested in the 
study of Indian philosophy as he expressed to me in course 
of a conversation, and he-too regretted the absence of any 
provision for the proper study of this subject in this country. 
Some important additions to the original thesis, made in this 
work, were kindly suggested to me by Kabibhaskar Sreejut 
Sasanka Mohan Sen, “Gopaldas Chowdhury” Lecturer in 
Bengali, Caleutta University, in whom I have found a great 
Bengali poet and a thoroughbred student of Hindu literature 
and philosophy. My sincere thanks are also due to my 
friend and colleague Professor Sailendranath Mitra, and to 
Rai Saheb Djneschandra Sen, the historian of Bengali litera- 
ture, Mr. Johan Van Manen, Librarian of the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta, and my friend Baba. Prabhat Chandra Chakra- 
bartty, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calentta Univ ersity, for kindly 
aiding me by reading occasionally through the proofs of the 
book and offering me some valuable suggestions. . I am 
thankful to my pupil, friend and colleague Babu Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi, Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, for the kind help he has rendered me by preparing 
the Indexes. Lastly, 1 must offer my sincere thanks to 
Mr. 4. C. Ghatak, Superintendent of the Calcutta University 
Press, and his assistants for the keen personal interest they 
have taken in seeing the book through the press. 


BALLYGUNGE, sy 
‘ . B. M. BARUA. 
The 27th July, 1921.) 
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PART I 
Vepic PHILOSOPHY 


Introductory 


Rightly or wrongly, it has long Been doubted if we can 
speak of a system of Vedic philosophy. In 

Vedlo philaaaehy ? of order to avoid modern associations of the 
words “system” and “philosophy,” the 

Vedic scholars have resorted to such expressions as “ Vedic 
mythology,” “Vedic cosmogony,” and so forth. However, 
Dr. Lucian Scherman published in 1887 a German translation 
of a number of hymns belonging to the two collections called 
the Rig-Veda* and the Atharva-Veda, under the title 
“ Philosophische Hymnen. aus der Rig-und Atharva-Veda 


Sanhita.? Some seven years/—later was published the 


* Allgemeine Geschichte der -Philosophie” by, Dr.” Paul 
Deussen. In this latter work,.Dr.Deussen freely employs the 
expression “Erste Periode der indischen Philosophie,” by 
which he means, of course, Vedic philosophy. Here the 
reader might be referred to an excellent treatise, ‘‘ The 
cosmology of the Rig-Veda” by Mr. Wallis. The works of such 
writers as Kaegi, Frazer and others deserve special notice. 
-.. he aim of the writer of these pages differs from that 
of Scherman and Deussen. The principal 


"The aim of the work. object with which both the scholars seem 


to have * started is to estimate the standard of philosophical 
speculations, embodied in a few hymns of the Vedas, belonging 


mostly to the tenth or last book of the Rik. Our aim is, on 


the other hand, not only to estimate such a standard, but also 
to bring out the individual element in each of these hymns. 
That is to say, we principally seek to show that each mode or 
system of speculation is a creation of individuality. 
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bo 


No one knows yet, and there is little chance of knowing 

Tha watts of the ever, who the real authors of all these hymns 

Vedic” hymns, specii were, Tradition attributes them to a number 
at behest of names, such as Aghamarsana, Prajapati 
kn Paramesthin, Brahmanaspati, ete., most of 
which are in fact names of the deities to whom the hymns 
were addressed. It«loes not, however, make much difference 
whether the names, #s given in these pages, be taken as 
fictitious or real, so Jong as we know that. there is behind 


‘the expressions of each of these hymns an individual. 


If we go by the dictum, that to doubt is to philosophise, it 
will not be easy to say exactly when the Indo-Aryan sages were 
not philosophers, for their inspired utterances, which- still 
survive in the form of hymns and psalms, contain many and 

Philosophy as a Various inquisitive questions as to whence, 
doubting process of the iehither, when; and how. Philosophy, viewed 
Fie tak ee beatic asa mere ‘doubting process of the human 
ning. ‘mind, knows indeed no beginning of its own. 
If by: philosophy is understood. a structure of thought, 
which we consider permanently established where we find 
consciousness of the ultimate categories and also terms to 
express these, then we may suppose philosophy to have had 
its beginnings somewhere with individual thinkers, and 
with those individual thinkers in whose words we trace this 
consciousness. 


Philosophy is the fruitful result of reflections on the riddle 


of existence. These reflections become possible, as Prof. 


Erdmann holds, only when “the heroic struggle to acquire 


A ancetad - tage the conditions of existence has been followed L 


following upon the 


struggle for existence by its enjoyment.” ‘The reflective movement 
is favourable t hilo- : - - 
cophical reflections, &S & Whole starts from the mythical stage, — 


which start at first 


wens a nis thical bonis, and it is only after many serious efforts — 


on the part of the earlier thinkers that it 
succeeds afterwards in gaining an independent: position, — 





ate - 
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This holds true of Greek thinking, and no less of early Indian 
philosophy. It is generally agreed among the historians of 
Greek philosophy that the lines of development which proteed 
from such a mythical basis may be distinguished as the 
cosmological and the psychological.’ 
As to the difference between mythology and_ philosophy, 
the following observations of Prof. Adamson 
Difference between . 
mythology and philo- are here worth quotifig. ‘“‘The problem of 
sophy. . -* . 
cosmological speculation differs from the 
aim of mythology in this: that while the latter represented 
the connexions between its assumed ground and existing 
realities after the crude fashion of temporal sequence, the 
more philosophical view raised the question,—what is the 
permanent element in real existence and of what are actual 
things composed ? The change of question implied a restriction 
upon the free’ play of imagination, which constitutes the 
difference between philosophy and-mythology.”” 
The attitude of later thinkers towards the Vedas was 
. far from being one of warm appreciation. In 
The attitude of for th 
later thinkers towards a well-known passage of the Bhagavad Gita 
SBT (II. 42) the Vedic hymns are compared to 
lovely flowers, lovely only in appearance. In the Tevijja 
Sutta (Digha-nikaya, I. No. 13) Buddha _ distinguishes 
between the later Brahmana teachers and the earlier Vedic 
sages. Among these sages, again, he regards just ten as the 
ancient, and as the real authors and reciters of the mantras.” 
But they are all spoken of as_ those whose duty it was 
only to jnvoke several deities, such as Indra, Soma, Varuna, 
Isana, Prajapati, Brahma, ‘ Mahiddhi’ (=Tvastar ?) and 
Yama. 
t The Development of Greek Philosophy, p. 3. 
2 The ten sages mentioned by Buddha are—Astaka, Vamaka, Vamadeva, ViSvdmitra, 
Yamadagni, Afgiras, Bharadvaja, Vasistha, Kasyapa and Bhrigu. This list differs to 
some extent from that given in the “Laws of Mann” (1-35). The latter gives—Marici, 


Atri, Aigiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Vasistha, Pracetas, Bhriga and Narada, Elsewhere 
only the first seyen are mentioned, 
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Regarding the Brahmana teachers, such as the Aitareyas,' 
the Taittiriyas, the Chandogyas, the ‘Chandavas’ and the 
= Ae Bahvricas,? Buddha holds in agreement with 
schools mentioned in the Brahmin youth Vasistha, a disciple of 
ee Fe a Puskarasadi,® that they taught various paths 
leading to a state of union with Brahman (God). An interest- 
ing account of this. transition of thought from the earlier 
Vedic sages to the later Brahmana teachers is also given 
in the Digha-nikaya, Mahagovinda Suttanta. 

In the Patika Sutta,t however, Buddha said to Bhaggava, 

“There are, O descendant of Bhrigu, some Sramans and 
Brahmans to whom the teachers who 
Buddha’s estimat® ye 
oF anmotosical sP°- ascribe creation to the hand of Isvara,—to 
Brahma (God) appear as the foremost of 
thinkers (agranya).” “But I, too, know, Bhargava, this 
mode of cosmological speculation. _T know this, and also know 
other things far beyond ; and. having known this, I do not 
tarnisk: my knowledge.” 

It is very remarkable that the speculations w hich Buddha 
alluded to and described in this connexion, correspond to 
those set forth in some of the later hymns of the Rig-veda 
and restated, explained and elahorated in the Atharva-veda, 
the Brahmanas, and in other such texts. 

Furthermore, Buddha thought that these earlier sandie 

The problems forcos- 00S were concerned chiefly with the pre- 
mological speculation. eng or first beginnings (Pubbanta) and the 
post-ens or the other end (aparanta), that is to say, with the 


» Pali ‘ Addhariya ’"—Sanskrit ‘Adhvaryus.’ Prof, Walleser identifies the Addhariyas 
with the Aitareyas. In the Aitareya Aranyaka (III. 2-3-12) the Bahvricas, the Adhvaryus 
and the Chandogyas are alluded to apparently as three separate schools. If so, the sugges 
tion of Prof. Rhys Davids would seem more acceptable. See Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Vol, II, p- 303, 

® Ibid Dialogues, p. 303, Another reading of ‘ Bayhari ja’ is ‘ Brahmacariya,’ 

> Sutta-nipaita, Vasettha-Suita, 

* Digha-nikaéya, III. 28: “Santi Bhaggava eke samana-Brahmanad Issara-kuttarh 
Brahma-kuttarh dcariyakarh aggafifiarh pafifiapenti.” “ Aggafitiah cihati Bhageava pajanimi, 
tato ca uttaritaram pajanami, tafica pajananam na paramasimi ”, cp, ibid, I, 16-17, 
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problems as to the beginning and the end of the world as a 
whole.' In other words, the main problems of the Vedic specu- 
lation were: How does the world originate ? In what manner 
are individual things created? By what have these their unity 
and existence? Who creates, and’ who ordains? From what 
does the world spring up and to what again does it return ? 
These earlier speculations are to be called, in this sense, 
Purana, Lokayata, or the like. - 
The immediate background of Indian Philosophy is to be 
found in the cosmogonic hymns of the ancient and early Vedic 
_ sages. The first philosophic reflections received 
The cosmogonic , | A - 
hymns of the Rig-veda Impetus from the daily experience of things, 
Ses Mache wiand for changing into one another, and appearing 
eating and reappearing at their appointed seasons. 
Such constant mutations of things of experience must have 
very early roused wonder in a people, so lively and such keen 
observers and so much at homie with nature as the Indo- 
Aryans. , 
Not confined to any particular orders of Brahmans or 
warriors,—of householders,” “ascetics, or hermits, there 
arose a body of men who came to be known in the 
later literature as  Brahmarsis. To Vedic Indians 
Philosphy and the they were known by the name of Poets 
Philosophers. (Kavis),’ and Poets were the divine philoso- 
phers of ancient India. According as the Poets were the 
philosophers, philosophy itself was called Hymn (Uktha),? and 
hymn-chanting (udgitha)* denoted the act of philosophising. 
Indeed, there was no other name for philosophy in India 
than Hymn (Uktha or Udgitha) up to a certain late date, 
that is to say, until it was replaced by other epithets 


more suitable. 


1 Digha-nikaya, I, 12, 30; Dhammasafgani, 1319, 1320. 
® Rigveda, I. 164, 6; X, 129, 4, 

3 Ibid, X. 82, 7, cp. Aitareya Aranyaka, IT. 1, 2, 1. 

* Chandogya Upanigad, I, S. 1, etc, 
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“Prajapati Paramesthin” seems to speak of philosophy as 
Aa search carried on by the Poets within their heart 
: iguse oe bhi for discovering in the light of their thought 
saa the relation of existing things to the non- 
existent, i.e., primordial ‘matter.’ Dirghatamas suggested 
altogether a different conception. For him philosophy was just 
‘ignorance for the sake of knowledge,’ and knowledge consisted 
but in ascertaining the ature of the one, single, original cause 
to which the plurality of all known causes might be 
reduced.” Philosophy with ‘ Visvakarman ” is “ sampraSnam,” ® 
*‘ information,” “doubt,” “ true doubt,” that is to say, doubt, 
as distinguished from that of a sceptic,—enlightenment, as 
distinguished from the ignorance of an agnostic. 
And if philosophy consists in rightly doubting, and if 
the immediate background for it was formed by the cosmo- 
gonic poetry which is interspersed throughout the Vedic hymns, 
When could’ philo conceivably it was only when, as_ Prof. 
sophical question Windelband would maintain, in course of time 
ame @ individual’ viéWws’ Were freely developed that 
the question at last arose as to “the unity and abiding original 
ground of changing things.” The question, as formulated 
by a Vedic philosopher, was: what is the tree or wood (vriksah 
vanam) out of which the visible universe was fashioned ? * 
Partly because of the legend of the flood in the time 
of Manu, which lived so deep in the mind of the Indo- 
How was the ques. ‘Aryans, and partly because of the ordinary 
ngs wevers* experiences concerning the existence, 
changeability, circulation, distribution, and mighty force 
of water in the world, the answer that naturally suggested 
itself was—Water. Water is the elementary matter or abiding 
original ground of things. 


* Rig-veda, x, 129,4: Sato bamdhin asati, 
* Ibid, I, 164, 6-7; Acikityai cikitugah, 

5 Ibid, x, 82, 3. 

* Rig-veda, x, 81, 4, 


« 
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From this the further question emerged as to what came into 
being immediately after water, and before all created things. 
A further question, AS 60 the answer to this particular question, 
at ee the Vedic thinkers differed from one another. 
Aghamarsana’s reply was-—the Year (Satnvatsara, the time- 
principle, the natural seasons) ; * Prajapati Paramesthin ” 
said, Cosmic Desire (Kama, Eros) ; “ Hiranyagarbha” said, 
the Golden Germ; and “ Narayana’s” word was the Indivi- 
dualised Sun (Purusa). .. 
A. still further question had to be faced, and that was, 
from what did water itself spring ? To this Aghamarsana’s 
A ull further @mSwer was, from Night or Chaos (‘Tamas) ; 
ius “ Prajapati Paramesthin ” said, “I know 
it or perhaps I know it not;” ‘“ Brahmanaspati’s” answer 
was—from Nothing ; “ Anila’s ”>—from Air; and so forth. 
The cosmological speculations of the Vedas are of the 
greatest historical importance as ‘exhibiting Indian philosophy 
in the making; Infinitely great was their 
aan a influence upon later thinking, whether Brahma- 
Se elatinns: Vedic pie, Jaina or Buddhistic; Vedie philosophy 
| supplied abundantly rich food for later thought, 
so much so, indeed, that subsequent Indian philosophy might 
be viewed as a mere systematic carrying out of the general 
plan of a structure, tacitly implied or imperfectly conceived. 


CHAPTER I 
AGHAMARSANA 


We know nothing of the life-history of Aghamarsana, 
regarded here as_ the first philosopher of 
Aghamarsana, the : ; 

pi of India, beyond the fact that he, like 
Visyamitra and other great sages, is said to 
have been a famous fotender of family or school. He may be 
credited with having formulated the views which came to be 

known in later ages as ‘the doctrine of time’ (Kala-vada). 
The hymn X. 190 of the Rig-veda is ascribed to Agha- 
-marsana. It is recommended in all the 
Agamarmucs: byu Brahmin Law-books' as one of the purifica- 
Paraithin? Pe! tory texts. Aghamarsana’s hymn was, in 
no case, later than the hymn X.129, which is 
_ ascribed to “ Prajapati Paramesthin,” and devoted to the same 
subject of creation. Rather ‘judging from the more crude 
fashion in which ‘it presents its author’s doctrine, it ought to 
be placed a little earlier than the latter. The common feature 
of both the hymns is that their authors derive their idea of 
creation of the visible world from the action of Warmth »—Crea- 
tive Fervour (‘Tapas), in the primitive substance called Water. 
But elements of difference in the two hymns are noticeable. 
The great peculiarity of the former is that in it the author, 
the poet Aghamarsana, allots, in one sense at all events, the 
principal part of creation to that which he calls the Year 
(Sarhvatsara), while in the latter the same part is attributed, 
in the same sense, to what its author calls Cosmic. Desire 
(Kama). 3 


“ Gautama, XIX-12, XXIV-10-12, Baudhadyana, III-5, IV-2-5, IV-ly-7, Vasistha, 
XXVI-€ Mana, X1-260-261, Ydajiiavalkya, LII-359. 
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Aghamarsana laid down a theory of creation, involving 
we: what is known in history as the doctrine of 
cape peer time. But his is an exceedingly short thesis 
from which nothing, by way of a clear statement, can be 
elicited. Nor do we know either what led him to speak of 
the Year as being the lord, great creator, preserver and 
destroyer of all things, until we come to look through some 
of the older cosmogonic hymns which we understand to 
have constituted the immediate background for Indian 
philosophy, as well as through some of the latter 
Brahmanas. : 
‘First, in those earlier Vedic hymns we see that Season 
ade a or Seasons (Ritu, Ritus) are personified, and 
or seasons in the that things are said to have been done and 
Eee es ix thlnd v0 have been revived, or readjusted 
at their due seasons. The Indo-Aryans used to perform 
sacrifices, and to drink soma-juice at seasons.' In two of 
them 2 their authors recognise.that,.Dawn (Usa) and Varuna 
are ‘the ever new,’ and ‘born again and again.’ Regarding 
Dawn we further learn that ‘like a dancing girl’ she is 
adorned, and ‘adorned always with the same colour,’ ‘As a 
cow giyes milk, as a cow comes forth from its stall, so opens 
she her breast, so comes she out of darkness.’ Again, 
“as a player conceals the dice, so keeps she concealed the 
days of aman; daughter of Heaven, she wakes and drives 
away her sister (Night).”* In the hymn VII. 6-1 the 
sun (Sirya) is considered to be the ‘lord of all that lives and 
dies.’ Wecan even easily trace a Platonic view in many 
hymns, where Indra is represented as T'vastar,—the Artificer 
who repeatedly creates through his magic the world of 


generation. 


' Rig-veda, I. 15, II, 37, ete. 
2 Ibid, I. 118, 1-4, X. 85-17. 
* Religions of India, p. 76. 2. Taittiriya Bradhmana, I. 6-2, 
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Secondly, in a passage of the Taittiriya Brahmana we 

are told that the godly Aryans—both priests 

frabadnas. m fe and peasants, were employed thrice in the 

| year, that‘is to say, during the three seasons 
—winter, summer and the rains. 

In the same passage Prajapati is conceived as the year 
because it was by the Year that he generated living beings. 
Similarly, in a passage of the Satapatha Brahmana (X. 4.2.2) 
the Year is said to have been Prajapati, the creator of all 
things, whether animate or inanimate,—and of both men and 
the gods. Asa sort of explanation, it is added that in the 
beginning the universe was water, and nothing but water. 
Water desired to produce individual things. It was stimu- 
lated into energy, and in consequence, a Golden Germ (solar 
body) came into existence. This floated about in space for 
the period of a year. Inj the course of a year the Sun 
(Purusa) was born from the Gélden Germ. This Sun was 
Prajapati. -A woman, or a cow; or a mare brings forth 
within a year. A human child endeavours to speak ina year. 
For these reasons the year is to be regarded as Prajapati, 
the lord of beings.' 

Now Aghamarsana’s views are not so childish as their 
Aghamarsana’s doe €Xposition in the Satapatha Brahmana. His 
foes conmed, hymn reflects a mind which had the clear 
perception of things. His thesis is too short for the purpose 
of elaborate exposition. But he plainly tells us that warmth 
(Tapas) is the first creative principle from which eternal 
law and truth were born. From these was produced the Night 
(Tamas). The Night produced water, and from water origi- 
nated the Year (Satnvatsara) or the time-principle. The Year 
formed ‘in due order’ the sun and the moon, the heaven and 
the earth, the firmament and light, and ordained the days and 
nights. The year is the lord of life and of death. 


! Satapatha Brahmana, X. 1.6.1, ff. 
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Two points are worthy of note : (1) Aghamarsana’s natural- 
istic conception of the universe, and (2) his emphasis on the 
eternal existence of law and order in the universe. According 
to Aghamarsana’s view, then, chance has no place in the 
creative evolution of nature. 

So far the doctrine of time is extrémely crude, and the 
term used, whether in Aghamarsana’s hymn or in its exposi- 
tion in the Brahmanas, is Year. 

In the hymns of the Atharva-veda' the Year (Sarnvatsara) 

The doctrine of time Was replaced by a more general and com- 
in the Atharva-veda. Hrehensive term Time (Kala). But the 
doctrine of time, as set forth in these hymns of the Atharva- 
veda, does not show originality of conception, except as 
regards a vague notion of infinity -of time, or rather, of 
eternity of the time-principle. It is a curious mixture of the 
thoughts of several earlier, hymns, addressed to the Sun, 
Death, Indra, Brahma, Prajapati, and what not! Further, as 
Dr, Deussen points out, the-Atharvana conception of time 
is naive fatalism.2 Here is a summary of the doctrine 
of time as collected from the Atharva-veda :—Rohita— 
the radiant Sun, came into existence as Time. In the 
beginning the Sun was the lord of beings.’ Time is no 
other than the Sun which is thousand-eyed, undecaying, 
a horse with seven reins or solar rays, the primal deity in the 
‘sense that the sun is the source of life, light and heat. Time 
has seven rolling wheels, meaning perhaps the seven divisions 
of ‘thes year, solstice, season, month, fortnight, day, night, 
hour. The seven wheels of Time have seven naves.’ Time 


1 Atharva-veda, XIII. 2; XIX. 53, 54. 

* All. Gesch. der Philosophie, pp. 209, ff. 

3 Atharva-veda, XIII. 2: ‘‘ Rohitah Kalo abhavad, RohitOgre Prajapatih.” 

‘ Dr. F. W. Thomas understands by ‘seven naves’ the seven planets.* Dr. Ehni, in 
his Der Mythus des Yama, pp. 116-117, suggests that “the seven wheels are the seven 
worlds which constitute the universe ; the seven naves are the seven seasons which are 
produced by the annual course of the sun brought about by time ; and the axle represents 
the world of immortality which remains firm and unmoved through all changes of time 


and season.” 
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is the creator who creates the worlds of life, and Time again 
is the Death who destroys them all. Time was formerly the 
father of the Sun, the lord of beings, and subsequently became 
the son of those of which Time was the father. Time is 
Brahma, the highest, the lord of all. Time is the eternal 
substance out of which all things are formed, and in which 
everything lives, moves:and has its being. Time is indeed 


God supreme. 
* PRAJAPATI PARAMESTHIN ” 


For various reasons, after Aghamarsana we turn to 
ests Seas “ Prajapati Paramesthin”’ whose naturalistic 
mesthin” or the Thales Views and sceptical attitude are clearly set 
Sa forth in the hymn X. 129 of the Rig-veda.' 
Speaking in the most general, terms, he may be called the 
Thales of India. 
It _appears from the abdya-mentioned hymn that the 
His Seiniedion o¢ thinkers ‘of ‘* Paramesthin’s ” time were 
one Pale a divided on these two opposite theories,’ 
that ‘Being came out of non-Being, and* that Being came 
only out of Being. In his Raeentiings on nature, ‘‘ Para- 
mesthin ” seems to have taken the middle course by rejecting 
both the theories; for him the original matter comes 
neither under the definition of Being nor under that of 
non-Being.? 
* Paramesthin,” like Thales, offered Water (Salila) as the 
,, The original matier fundamental principle of explanation. From 
polut'sbouk swhichike Water all things are formed; Water is the 
was sceptica!. original substance of all that exists. He 
refused accordingly to push his enquiry beyond water, and 
it was towards this particular question that his attitude was 
invariably sceptical. 
1 Sankara calls i ii 
janie Babhe. 3; x ios” Mckee Som Se sara nk ee a 


uncreated, See his commentary on Vedanta-sitra, II. 4-8, 
2 Rig-veda, X. 129, 1; “ Nasad asin no sadasit tadanim.” 
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His fundamental thesis was :—there was then neither 
rae ete non-existence nor existence. Then the 
proposition and its existent was not ; by this he denied of course 
hg the existence ofall concrete things in the 
beginning.' In his own words, there was then no realm of 
air, no sky beyond it. There was then neither death nor 
immortality, no visible sign wherewith to distinguish between 
days and nights,* that is to say, between light and darkness. 
If the existent was not in the beginning, is it, then, that 
The condition of the existent sprang from the non-existent ? 
a eae No, even not that—was his reply. The 
reason is that the primitive element falls neither under the 
conception of the existent nor under that of the non-existent. 
And if he were asked, what was that primitive substance 
which is to be called neither Being nor non-Being, his 
answer would have been Water: ~There was then water, the 
unfathomable depth of water (gahanam gambhiram), and 
nothing but water. “ Water.was.that one thing, breathless, 
breathed by its own nature.”* There was darkness (tamas), 
and concealed at first in this darkness was Water in its 
indiscriminated or unmanifested form (apraketam). Water 
was all that existed (sarvama idam). 
Water, we may suppose, changed itself into the variety 
of things, and changed those things back 
existence. provevraat ito itself. “ Paramesthin” did not draw 
substance. any distinction between matter and motive 
power. *He identified Being with existence, 7.e., change. 
Water transformed ‘itself into particular things by some 
inherent principle to which he gave the name Kama, Cosmic 


How the concrete 


1 According to Sdyana, tadinim=pralaya-daiyim avasthitam (while in the state 
of envelopment) ; no sat=naiva sat itmavat sattvena nirvacyam asit (i.e. no individual 
thing) ; in other words, no sad iti paramarthika sattvasya nisedhah. 

2 “Loka rajatisi ucyathta iti Yaskah,” says Sayana. 

3 “ Nasid rajo no vyoma na tarhi na ratry& ahna sit praketab.” 

+ «“ Knidavatam svadhaya tad ekarm, tasmad-dhanyan na parah kirhcan nasa.” 
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Desire. This ‘will-to-be’ or motive force was not distinct from 
the material substratum itself; it was regarded by him as 
the primal germ of Mind or Soul (manaso retah). For 
“Paramesthin” Kama was not the will of God, as Sayana 
understands, although undeniably he thought the inherent 
reason for change* was identical with that which is the 
ereatest and most divine in nature, and with Mind or 
Soul. Moreover, the meaning of the term, Mind or Soul, 
is far wider with “ Paramesthin ” than with us, rather 
cosmical, and it is no other than the principle of change in 
general. | ; 
We shall now endeavour to show “Paramesthin’s” notion 
of gradual development. The cause by which 
His theory of pro- the series of transformations is produced in 
pier 3 water is called Warmth (Tapas). This 
original principle of change is ‘superseded, in process of 
time, py a higher principle, such as Kama or ‘the will- 
to-be’ (Sayana’s  sisriksa—the. desire-to-create), which is 
one, and that by a still higher principle, such as Manas 
or Mind,—Intelligence or consciousness. Whilst every- 
thing was void':and shapeless, by the power of Warmth 
was born that unit* called Kama. Kania was the motive 
force of the changing universe,—the first germ of Mind 
(manaso retah), and this Mind was no other than the Sun 
“whose eye controls this world in highest heaven.”* The 
gods—heavenly beings or godly men—were produced later 
than this world, and people naturally attribute the création to 


the sun, the first-born, self-conscious, individual being in the 
visible universe.’ | 


* “ Tucchyenamvapihitam.” It is difficult to say if by this “ Paramegthin” meant to 
convey exactly the idea of void space, especially in view of the fact that he distinctly 
states there was then ‘no sky beyond the mass of water’ (no vyoma paro yat). In Sayana’s 
interpretation tucchyena=sad asadvilakganena bhavaripajfianena, 

* According to Sayana, ckam—ekibhiitam karanam. 

> “Rig-veda, X. 129. 7: Yo asyadhyaksa parame vyoman.” 

* Ibid, Iyam visristir yata dbabhiiva. 7 
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It will be noted that the philosophical position assumed 

by “Paramesthin” was that of a naturalist, and that his 
: conception of nature was entirely dynamic. 
aie of anamistic Accordingly, for him the principle of move- 
ment or development is inherent in matter 

itself, and involved in the vast processes of nature. In other 
words, the world evolves from the immanent energy of nature 
(svadhaya) ; the movement as a whole is self-determined. It 
must also be recognised that the cosmic process in general 
is far earlier than the formation of the present sun from 
whom we derive life and light. He questioned, therefore, very 
candidly if the sun was the maker of the whole universe. It 
will be noted here that ““Paramesthin’s” conception of water and 
its inherent principle of movement canin no way be identi- 
fied with the full-fledged Sarmkhya doctrine of Prakriti 
and Purusa. But one might perhaps say with better 
justification that the former exhibits the latter in the 


making. 

Aghamarsana, who is Wars considered to be a prede- 
cessor of “ Paramesthin,” formulated, as we saw, a 
proposition, but offered no explanation. His proposition 

: was: “From Fervour kindled to its height 
«Paramesthin's”ex- eternal law and truth were born.”! As 
—— stele oS Paramesthin”’ seems to have understood 
it, the action of energy immanent in matter 
or nature is at its highest at the initial stage of the creative 
process,-as also perhaps on the eve of destruction of the world- 
system. So he said: when, in course of time, the line of the 
firmament was extended across water, dividing the heaven 
from the earth, what was above it, and what below? There 
were to be seen below the firmament, i.c., on the earth, 
generating factors (retodha) or mighty forces (mahiman) at 
work, and free action or self-determined movement (svadha). 
The heayen above the firmament was the scene of the action 
 Griffith’s Rig-veda, X. 190.1, 
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of dynamic energy (prayati). Thus, indeed, is to be appre- 


hended the connexion of the existent with the non-existent, 
i.é., the primitive matter (sato barndhun asati). 


It is important also to note that ‘«* Paramesthin ” 
started his inquiry with water, and did not 
extend it beyond water. Whenever the 
question of looking beyond water did press itself upon 
him, he broke forth quite naturally and sincerely in 
scepticism. The world-process is far earlier than the 
thinkers among men, nay, earlier even than the sun, the 
seer who can’ view all that happens in this world from the 
highest heaven. Therefore, who indeed knows, and who 
can truly say, from what other element than water this 
universe came into existence ? Even in the case of the sun, 
the first individual being wesmay conceive of, and who is 
generally believed to be God, it-is as yet doubtful whether 
he forraed it all, or did not. form it,—-whether he knows it all, 
or does not know it (veda yadi vai na veda). In a later 
’s”? cosmical speculation in 


His scepticism. 


interpretation of “ Paramesthin’s 
the Satapatha Brahmana! we notice that water is altogether 
, forgotten, and Mind is substituted for it. 

A later exposition. There was then neither non-existente nor 

existence, because Mind was at the time 

neither the existent nor yet the non-existent. The Mind 
being developed, wished to manifest itself. It sought after 
itself, toiled hard and swooned. It found 36,000 of its own 
fires, i.e., suns, made up of mind, established by mind. Mind 
produces voice, voice produces breath, breath produces eye, 
eye produces ear, ear produces work, and work produces 
sacrificial fire. There may be some definite philosophical 
conception, behind this exposition, but the language is too 
fantastic to make out of it any such meaning. | | 


\ 


* X. 5.3,1 foll, 
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‘“* Paramesthin ” treated water or matter as the ultimate 
reality, and disavowed all possibilities of knowledge of the 
ultra-material substratum, if there be any. 
ete “oka. He refused to extend. his metaphysical 
soe to“ Parames- enquiry beyond matter, and when the ques- 
tion of getting beyond matter suggested 
itself to his mind, he indulged, as all open-minded naturalists 
usually do, in arguments which ended inevitably in scepticism. 
Moreover, in the expressions about his doctrine there is im- 
plied, as we have seen, a two-fold antithesis, the first of 
which has reference to the hypothesis that in the beginning 
Being came out of non-Being.' From this it would follow 
that the date of “ Brahmanaspati” as a thinker was earlier 
than that of “ Paramesthin.” .But.we do not know whether 
it was precisely the doctrine of Brahmanaspati” that “ Para- 
mesthin ” was acquainted with..-"fhe utmost we can say is 
that some such theory was current in his time. 


Whether of an earlier or of a later thinker, “ Brahmanas- 
pati’s” doctrine must be regarded as representing a much more 
advanced stage of abstraction, on the ground 
“ Brahmanaspati” that he, like Anaximander, conceived the 
and Anaximander, , . 
cosmic matter far beyond experience. 


“ Brihaspati ” is the name by which “Brahmanaspati ”’ is 
traditionally known. He is said to have embodied his 
views about the origin of the world in the 

His hymn. hymn X. 72 of the Rig-veda. It presup- 

| poses several earlier hymns. The hymn 
must be considered as one of the most unintelligible, and it 
would be vain to attempt to bring out anything very definite 


from it. So much is quite certain, however, that the main 


t Rig-veda, X. 72,2: “ Asatah sad ajdyata.” 
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object of “ Brahmanaspati ” was to proclaim ‘ with tuneful 
| skill’ the order of generation of the gods. 
His fundamental And it was in this connexion that he set 
problem. : : é . 
himself ‘to inquire into the nature of the 
world-ground, and its condition prior to the generation of 
heavenly beings and all elemental forces. “ Brahmanaspati,” 
so far as the philosopliical side of his hymn goes, postulated 
the genesis of Being from non-Being, He 
His postulate of 

non-Being: its signifi- nowhere tells us expressly what he meant 
eat by the terms Being and non-Being, though 
tacitly it is implied that the separation which he contemplated 
between these two was not exactly the strict logical distine- 
tion that 1s now possible for us to draw between what we 
term thing and nothing, existence and non-existence. As 
we now define the term non-Being implies nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. With “ Brahmanaspati,” on the other hand, 
the non- -existent (asat, non-ens) was the very world-ground, — 
the permanent foundation of all that is existent (sat, ue) 

and of all that is possible and yet non-existent (asat).' 
For “ Brahmanaspati,” we may take it, non-Being was 
and is the very genetrix of law or principle of order (rita, 
dharma)’ in the universe. | 


The existent originally sprang from the non-existent *— 
this is the fundamental proposition which “Brahmanaspati ” 
laid down. By the term, non-existence, he 
denoted apparently the  Infinite,—Aditi, 
corresponding almost to Anaximander’s azeagov.t Like aratov, 
Aditi is an ambiguous term of which we have not a precise 
explanation from “ Brahmanaspati.”’ Daksa, the cosmic force, 


His principal thesis, 


* Sayana also points out that Asat does not mean non-existent as a cause (asat 
karanatva). It is, on the contrary, tne adhisthana, the generating cause of the gods. ef. 
Rig-veda, X. 5-7. Asacca sacca............ janmannaditer upasthe. 

* Rig-veda, I, 1.8, I. 2.8, I, 84.4, ete. For dharma, ibid, VITT, 35,13. 

s Ibid, X. 72, 2, 

* Deussen’s All, Gesch, der Philosophie, pp, 145-146, 
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is born of Aditi, and yet Aditi is said to be generated, in 
her turn, from Daksa.' | é 
The term, Aditi, is explained by Sayana as Earth; by 
Prof. Muir, as Nature; by Prof. Roth, as freedom or security ; 
The interpretation 0d by Prof. Benfey as sinlessness (anagas).” 
of the term Aditi. The better interpretation would seem to be 
that of Prof. Max Miiller. He says, “Aditi, an ancient god 
or goddess, is in reality the earliest name invented to express 
the Infinite ; not the Infinite as the result of a long process 
of abstract reasoning, but the visible Infinite, the endless 
expanse beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the 


sky.’ 

The point in which we fully agree with Prof. Max 
Miller is that Aditi, in one sense, is nothing but the visible 
Infinite, the endless expanse beyond the earth, beyond the 
Psticiak pl ce We CONS, beyond.the sky. This spatial Infinite 
iet's interpretesion. -2) 18 nig bty,’ sinless, immortal, unchangeable, 
pure and free.’ The earlier antithesis of Aditi is Nirriti, whom 
Sayana calls wicked goddess ' (papadevata) ; and the later 
antithesis is Diti whom Sayana identifies with Nistigri.° : 

Nirriti is decay, decrepitude and old age; Aditi growth, 
development and youth. Nirriti is death, Aditi immortal 
life ; Nirriti is bondage, Aditi freedom ; Nirriti is the mother 
of darkness, disorder, drunkenness, drought, 
ill-luck, sin, corruption, and so forth; Aditi 
the mother of light, eternal law, temperance, shower, good 
nes virtue, continence and the like. 


Aditi and Nirritt. 


: Rig-veda, x, 72,3: “Aditer Dakséjayata, Daksad u Aditih pari.” Yaska ‘cannéf 
‘make out how this is possible. “They may have had the same origin; or according 
to the nature of the gods, they may have been born from each other,—hence derived 


their substance from one another,” Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, IV. 13. 


® Griffith’s ‘ Rig-veda,’ I. 24.1. 

3 Max Miiller’s translation of the Rig-veda, I, 230. 
* Rig-veda, I. 24,1; 1. 24,15; ete. 

5 Ibid, I, 24.9; I. 29.6; V. 41.17; VI, 74.2; ete. 

® Ibid, V. 62.8; “Aditim Ditim ca; X. 101.12, 
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Aditi as the endless expanse beyond the sky seems to have 
been described by ‘‘ Brahmanaspati”’ as the daughter of Daksa— 
Aditi the visible tae potent energy, the Cosmic Force, the 
cio gai genetrix of the immortal gods.’ But 
Aditi denotes also the Earth, meaning the endless expanse 
of the horizon. Aditi as the endless expanse of the horizon 
is said to have sprung from Uttanapada, a term of which the 
meaning is uncertain. > From this Aditi were born the regions 
or quarters of the horizon.” 


ADITI. 





- ADITL 


That which is generated from the infinite is infinite in 
“he contrasts ot l@ture, and that which is infinite in nature, 
saesis with finite is immortal in life. The regions are accord- 
ingly infinite and immortal, and so too are 
the seven sun-gods (Adityas). The sun, from whom 
we derive light and heat is known as Surya or Martanda. 
He was recognised by “Brahmanaspati” as the last born among 
the sons of the Infinite, and as the first-born among the 
finite things of experience. The visible sun being finite in 
nature, is different in appearance from his elder brothers,— 
Mitra, Varuna, ete., who are all infinite, and considered t1ere- 
fore to be the darlings of their mother Aditi—the Infinite.’ 


' Big-veda, X. 74.5. 
* Ibid, X, 72.4, 
> Rig-veda, X, 72.8 
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The gods' who were born after Aditi, daughter of Daksa, 
as sharers of immortal life, brought forth the visible sun who 
The process of WaS lying hidden in the sea. As “ Brahma- 
ppecrees- naspati ” put it picturesquely, they “ kicked 
up in dancing”? the particles, which formed all existing 
things. Originally, they were “in yonder deep close-clasping 
one another,” and it was therefore only by a process of separa- 
tion that they attained their respective existences. 


The sun-gods, although represented as brothers, denote in 

a sense the ancestry of the visible sun. They were born, 

as we are told in the Taittiriya Brahmana,’ at different 

times from the body of the Infinite, by the grace of the mighty 

gods of old.* From Daksa—the Cosmic Forece—was born 

Aditi—the endless expanse beyond the sky. 

tion of the gods After her were born the Sadhyas or Ele- 

mental Powers; Potentialities. With the help 

of Elemental Powers Aditi brought ‘forth the eight sun-gods at 

different times. Similarly, from Uttanapada (“ Produetive 

Power”) sprang Aditi—the endless expanse of the horizon, and 

from that the regions. This is the order, this the mode, in 
which the gods were generated. | 

We agree with Prof. Max Miiller that the conception of 

Adit? as the daughter of Daksa or Uttanapada was not the 

: : result of a long process of abstract reasoning. 

ae Ro hairs But it cannot be denied that in “ Brahma- 

| naspati’s ” conception of Aditi as the mother 

of Daksa we reach a pure abstraction,—* a last remembrance 
of the religious home in which scientific reflection arose.” 


conception. 


1 Probably the Sddhyas whose dwelling place is the sky according to Yaska, Rig- 
veda, I. 164,50, 

2 Wallis: Cosmology of the Rig-veda, p. 45; Rig-veda, X. 72.6. 

> T, 1.9.1 foll. 


* The Sadhyas—Fire, Air, ete. 
5 Deussen says: “ Die erste und alteste Philosophie eines liegt in seiner Religion.” 


The first and oldest philosophy of a people lies in their religion. All, Gesch. der 
Philosophie, p. 77. 
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Aditi as the daughter of Daksa was conceived as existence, 
while Aditi as the mother of Daksa was conceived as non- 

aX existence. For ‘ Brahmanaspati’’ Aditi as 
7 Say Nap wes the endless expanse beyond the sky did 
tai approximate to the conception of Aditi as 
non-existence.' Indeed, the former notion seems rather to have 
been represented by Diti, representing the bounded space 


beyond the heaven and the bounded horizon on the earth.’ 


ADIT. 





ADIT. 


ADITI. 


* 


Thus} 2 Brahmanaspati’’ postulated Aditif or Infinity as 
the primitive matter which js non-existent in the world of 


' Rig-veda, X. 72.9. 


3 id ory 
ae pep: a iy By Aditi Sayan understands the earth as an indivisible whole, and by 
ase ieapock ae Cena and things. According to Prof. Muir, the two words—Aditi and 

» together denote “ the entire aggregate of visible nature.” Ori ginal Sanskrit Texte 
V, pp. 42-43. Here we have followed Griffith’s interpretation meee ; 
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experience. This primitive matter was called by him, the 
Infinite, for, were it finite, it would have ex- 
hausted itself in the ceaseless activity of pro- 
: duction. But he had seen that the predicate, 
non-existent (asat), is essential to the conception of the Infinite. 
In calling Infinity the non-existent, he ‘had probably meant 
only to insist that there is nothing in the universe of ex- 
perience which corresponds to it, the fact being that it can be 
only approximately expressed by Diti or the so-called visible 
Infinite. 

Infinity is, according to “ Brahmanaspati,” the permanent 
world-ground from which we must derive all changes or 
existences, actual and _ possible (sacea asacea).' Thus he 
transferred the cosmic substance beyond experience, and in 

; so doing he sought naturally to satisfy the 

Se ceed rete, ne demand made by the conception of the Im- 
, mortal, Unchangeable, “Pure and_ Free. 

Though no object of experience corresponds to it, he insisted 
that for explaining experience” it is indispensable to 
assume such a conception behind experience. This seems ‘to 
have been the meaning implied in the postulate of “ Brahma- 
naspati,” that in the beginning Being came out of non- 


Why is Aditi called 
the non-existent ? 


Being. .. . 
A passage of the Taittiriya Brahmana® furnishes a later 


of “ Brahmanaspati’s ” doctrine, now intermingled 
with that of “ Paramesthin.” The interest 

The Bralenanic ex- Of this exposition 1s that it throws some 
posiera” ica.’ — light on the mode in which the sun-gods 
were conceived as generated from the Infi- 

of Brahmanie fancy, the exposition is as 


exposition 


nite. Stripped 


follows :— 
(‘The universe was at first non-existent. ‘There was neither 


the heaven nor the earth, nor the mid-air. Being non-existent, 


' Rig-veda. 
2 J, 11.2.9.1, foll, 
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it desired to be, and thus the cosmic process set in. Conse- 
quently, smoke was produced. Smoke was followed by fire, 
fire by light, light by flame, flame by rays or radiance, that 
by blaze, which became gradually condensed like a cloud or 
vapoury mass. ‘The cloud poured down rain which appeared. 
as water, fluid. From water were formed the earth, the mid- 
air, and thesky. Mind (Manas) was, in like manner, generated 
from the non-existent. Mind created Prajapati, and he 
the world of beings. On Mind rests all that is. Mind is there- 
fore called Brahma, the Divine. 3 
* ANILA” 
The doctrine of * Anila,” like that of ‘* Paramesthin,” was 
“ Anila’s” doctrine. Kept within the bounds of experience. For 
ite, defect. ‘* Anila ” the principle of things (ritava) was 
Air (vayu, amp).! This principle, like that of Anaximenes, 
possesses the inherent capacity for movement. Air was con- 
ceived accordingly by “.Anila”.as the monarch or ruling 
— foree of the universe (bhuvanasya raja). He called Air the 
_ friend of water,—the first born, endowed with the generating 
= principle.” Air travels, we are told by “ Anila,” without rest 
ar sleep, on the paths of the firmament. Air is the soul or 
vital spirit of the gods, in air lies the origin of the Universe, 
_ Air wanders ever as it listeth.’ Air has no visiblé form (na 
riipam), but it has a voice of thunder. Its voice is heard, and 
by that its existence is made known to us. “ Anila” attempt- 
ed no solution of the main problem as to the source from 
which Air itself came into being.’ | 


Once more we meet with the doctrine of “ Anila” ina 
Vedic hymn, namely, the hymn XI. 6 of the Atharva-veda, 
and this time in a rather more developed and mystical form. 

' Rig-veda, X. 168. ~ 
* “ Apath sakba prathamaja ritava.” Rig-veda, X. 168.3. 
s “ Atma devdnam bhuvanasya garbho yathavasam carati deva esah.” Rig-veda, X 


168.4. . 
* “ Khasvijjatah kuta ababhiva.” Rig-veda, X. 168.3. 
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In this hymn the term Vital Breath (Prana) is substituted 
for Air (vayu). , 
We are told that the vital breath is the controlling power 
cia ees of all that we perceive, the vital breath is 
expounded in the the lord of all, on the vital breath everything 
Atharva-veda. ‘ae . 
rests.'_ It is in obedience, to the thundering 
voice of the vital breath that the plants are fecundated, that 
they coneeive and multiply. When the season arrives, the 
vital breath causes the rejoicing of whatever is upon the 
earth. Jt is when the vital breath waters the earth with rain 
that the plants and all kinds of herbs spring forth. The vital 
breath, clothes the creatures, as a father his dear son. The 
vital breath, indeed, is the lord of all,—of all that is animate 
or inanimate.” 

The vital breath is known, in respect of the universe, as 
Air (vata) or wind (Matarisvan; Air in motion), while as to 
man, it denotes in-breathing, (prana), the oposite of which is 
called down-breathing (apana).— Without doubt, air Ts the 
substance that a man breathes. in (inhales) and also breathes 
out (exhales) while in the womb, and it is when the vital 
breath quickens the embryo that it is delivered forth. While 
a man sleeps, the function of breathing is carried on cease- 
lessly. ” It is therefore said that a man_ sleeps while the 
breath keepS guard over his vitality without sleep or rest. All 
that is (bhiita) and all that will be, truly, are supported 
upon the vital breath. But the vital breath is also death ; 
it is fever (takman). The gods worship it,* for it shall place 
the truth-speaker (satya-vadina) in the highest world, It is 
the euiding power (virat destri), it is the sun’ and moon, and 
the lord of beings (Prajapati). 


1 “ Prandya namo yasya sarvam idam vase, yo bhiita sarvasyeSvaro yasmin sarvath 

pratisthitam.” Atharva-veda, XI. 6. 1. 

_ 2 Ibid, XI. 6.10: Prinoha sarvasyeSvaro yacca pranati yacea na, 

_ 8 The gods regard Prana as bhiti or being, while the 
_nonsbeing. Aitareya Aranyaka II. 1. 8. 6-7. 


s IS). 
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CHAPTER II. 
DIRGHATAMAS AND “ NARAYANA.”’ 
The strongest movement of Vedic thought is, as we have 
mean Bhat seen, in the direction of deriving philosophic 
interest for Vedic spe- abstraction from the world as experienced, 
poste A strikiagly familiar example of this is 
afforded by the conceptions of the sun. From the very earliest 
times the sun was recognised “as at once the germ and the 
creator of the universe,”' While these prehistoric notions 
were tending steadily towards a definite end, Dirghatamas 
gave out his speculations about the visible universe and the 
position of the sun in the whole system. ‘ 
Dirghatamas* seems to have maintained‘ that all living 
His conception of the .DeIngs rest and “depend ultimately on the 
eS ae sun. He compared the sun to a chariot, 
fitted with one wheel, which revolves. with its axle heavy-laden, 
Dut not heated, and with its nave unbroken from time im- 
memorial.” The wheel has twelve spokes, representing the 
twelve months. A year with twelve months consists of seven- 
hundred and twenty days and nights together,’ and the 
additional days and nights go to form the intercalary month. 
The year is divided into a certain number of seasons. 
* Wallis : The Cosmology_of the Rig-veda, p. 80. 
_ * Dr. Deussen observes that the theme of both these hymns—X. 129, and I. 164—is the 
same. The unity in the plurality of the phenomena of the universe ( Walterscheinungen),— 


except so far as the method goes, the latter is more analytic, and the former more synthetic 
than the other, All. Gesch. der Philos., p. 105. ° 

* Dirghatamas is alluded to in the hymns of the Rig-veda (I. 160. 6; 1V. 4.313; VIII. 
9. 10), as a famous sage. He was the son of Ucathya, and his mother’s name was Mamata. 
He died probably at the age of seventy (Rig-veda, I. 160. 6). He lest his eye-sight at an 
early age, and ‘remained blind during the remaining years of his life. A pretty long 
legendary account of his life is to be found in the Mahabhirata. We do not know exactly 
the cause of his blindness. So far as it may be premised from the hymn I. 160, he was a 
warrior—a charioteer who was cast by his enemies, bound hand and foot, in a river. But 
mysteriously his life was saved. | 

* Rig-veda, I. 164. 12, ® Ibid, I. 164, 2. 13. © Ibid, 1. 164. 48. 
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Dirghatamas speculated about the nature and the cause of 
The cause of the '#e motion of the sun. The sun, held uj and 
motion of the sun. propelled by its inherent force (svadha),' 
goes backward and comes forward,* and clad ‘in accumulative 
and diffusive splendour, travels without stoppage within the 
worlds.’ Like a herdsman, the sun never, stumbles as it moves 
on its fixed and familiar path across the sky. ‘The sun and 
the moon move ceaselessly in opposite directions.’ 


His account of the relation and the phases of the sun and 
he re ees the moon shows some acuteness. The sun 
the phases of the sun . iS boneless, the moon bony, and the bone- 
and the moon. s ‘ 
| . less supports the bony.’ The moon is called 
bony, perhaps, because the bonelike spots are visible on its 
orb, and the,sun boneless obviously for the reason that 
no such ae on its disc are: visible to the naked eye. 
The sun is said to be born an Fmmortal, the moon a mortal, 
and the relation between the immortal and the mortal js_ that 
of two brothers.’ ‘The sun is ‘said to be immortal, because it 
does not apparently wax and wane, and the moon is said to be 
mortal, because its phases do change very often. Men can 
always mark the one, and are unable sometimes to mark the 
other., 
Far more important. is what Dirghatamas said of the 
The component ele. Component. substance of the sun. The sun 
ment of the sun; its is composed, we are told, of a grey coloured 
lightning. substance (palita), and so too are lightning 
and fire’ Indeed, the sun, lightning and fire must, so far as their 
component substance goes, be looked upon as three brothers. 


' Rig-veda, I, 164. 3v. 
. 2 Tbid, 1. 164. 31. 
* Jbid, I. 164, 31. 
* Ibid, 1. 164. 38. 
* Ibid, 1. 164. 4. f. Hillebrandt’s Vedische Mythologie, I, p. 328. 
“© Rig-veda, J. 164. 30. “ Amartyo martyena sayonil.”’ 
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Of them, the sun is the first brother, lightning the second, 
and’ fire the third.' Fire is that brother whose back is 
sprinkled with ghee (ghritapristha) ; lightning is that brother 
who lies enveloped in his mother’s bosom (cloud)*; and the 
sun is that brother whose body is effulgent, who possesses the 
seven rays, and who,rested during his infancy “in the dank 
rows of cloud.” * ° 

The grey-coloured substance of which the sun, lightning 
and fire are composed is “the lovely germ of 

The primitive sub- , . = : 
stance, whatever it  plants,—the germ of waters.” * It is to the 

may be, is one. ee 
one and the same substance or principle that 
the savants give many a name.’ They call it Agni, Yama, 
Matarisvan.. They call it sometimes Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
Agni, Garutman. 


The sun delights men with rain in season, The tempest 
EV Dae A e0u8s (parjanya) infuse life into the earth 
the life-process ofthe in the form of rain, and various kinds of 
| - fire reanimate..the heaven. The clouds are 
formed by water, rising up in uniform manner and falling 
in the course of time again.’ The clouds form the waterfloods, 
and low like a buffalo. From the clouds water descends in 
streams, and from this water the world of life derives its being 
or sustenance. Indeed, water is the imperishable substance 
wherefrom cloud and rain are formed.’ 


The heaven (Dyaus) is our father, this great carth our 
her five’ roots of mother, and the mother shares the genera- 
things. ting principles with the father. Obviously, 
the generating principles are, according to Dirghatamas, these 
three—water, fire, and air. But it is also implied that the 
' Ibid, L. 164. 1, lightning—aSnab. 
* sbid, 1. 164, 32, 
> Ibid, I. 164, 9. 
* Tbid, 1. 164, 52. “ briharhtarh apim garbham darsatam osadhinim.” 
® Ibid, 1. 164. 46. “ Ekath sad vipra bahudh& vadamti.” 
® Tbid, 1. 164, 41. 


* Jbid, I. 164. 42. imperishable =aksara, “ tatah ksaratyaksaram, tad visvam upajivati.” 
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roots of things are these five in all, earth, water, fire, air and 
heaven, and that all these are reducible to one sid the same 
primitive substance. 


The farthest limit of the earth can be represented geo- 
His ignorance or Mmetrically by the circumference of the altar, 
Senrecens and the centre of ouz world by the sacrifice 
laid on the altar. It is conceivable that Brahman is the word 
(Vak), the resting place of which is the highest heaven.! We 
can also conceive that the multiform principles of things are 
traceable in one and the same cosmic matter. And yet we 
have to confess “what thing I truly am I know not clearly: 
mysterious, fettered in my mind I wander.”? If it can be 
reasonably supposed that we are from the same primitive 
substance of which the sun, lightning, and fire are composed, 
or bipeiat if the sun be “the germ and the creator of the 
universe,” even then we must be prepared to answer the 
question which Dirghatamas - Drought into the foreground, 
with a view to dispel his own doubt.’ His question to all the 
great and wise thinkers was—What is that one originai 
abiding element which, manifested in the form of the unborn 
sun, has established and upholds this world-system ? 


“Hence the trend of thought,” as Dr. Henry Stephen 
would have put it, “is towards the idea of single absolute 
and self-subsistent principle which is infinite in the sense 
of being inexhaustible power; and towards the view that 
all finite. things and products of the self-evolution of correlated 


ca 


- 

. Rig-veda, I. 164. 35. “Iyam vedi paro athtah prithivyd, ayati yajiio bhuvanasya 
nibhih—Brahmayata Vacah paramath vyoma.” 

The altar is the image of the earth or world. The siguitication of this dictum is twofold. 

In the language of art, it means that the altar is symbolical of the idea of the universe. 


Geometrically, it is the representation of the configuration of the earth. 


* Rig-veda, I. 164, “na vijanaimi yadi vedam asmi ninyah satinaddho manasa carami.” 


* Jbid, 1, 164. 6. “ acikitvan cikitusas cidatra Kavin pricchami vidmane na vidvan.” 
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factors of one universal system and plan, and that the world 
therefore is a unity.”’! | , 

It is all very interesting to observe by way of retros- 
pect that the attitude of Dirghatamas towards the deepest 
problem of philosophy sayours of agnosticism. But he per- 
sistently tends to ‘derive the many from the one single, 
ordaining, sustaining,” co-ordinating self-existent principle of 
which all known forces, laws, and movements are various 
manifestations. The nature of ultimate reality is however 
unknown, and probably unknowable. The world of expe- 
rience is conceived as a_ systematic unity, the whole of 
nature being a sort of Divine machine evolving and work- 
ing itself to an end by some fixed and uniform laws of 
motion, interaction, and so forth. | 


All physical phenomena, states and processes. can be 
accounted for by the principles of mechanics and physies, 
while, the final question of “their origin and interaction 
remains eVer insoluble. There is nevertheless to be felt 
-behind all these the presence of an unseen hand at work, 
the play of a deep mystery that ever eludes man’s grasp. 
Although the mysterious is always the mysterious, Dirgha- 
tamas advanced far enough to suggest that it is the un- 
born, unchanging cause of the ever-fleeting show of created 
things, and that whatever its real nature, it seems to 
partake more of the material and less of the spiritual. 
The world as a whole is guided on towards a path of 
progress by two principles—active and passive, compared 
to two birds roosting on the same world-tree. One of 
them eats fruits, while the other does not eat, but silently 
reflects only.” It is thus that the whole of nature is 
moving along the road to an end. These principles are 
however emanations from the same unborn, energising force. 
These are inseparable comrades. 


‘ The Problems of Metaphysics, 5th edition, p. 311. 
* Rig-veda, I. 164.20. Yiaiska, Nirukta, XLV. 30. 
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(2) \* Narayana. “—The theoretic desire to determine the 
nature of the first cause of the world was very keen 
among the Vedic thinkers, and conceivably it grew keener 
Hicsta arareetoeas when Dirghatamas formulated it into a 
ee ected “Nariya- (lefinite problem. Dirghatamas himself could 
quite realise that in order fully to apprehend 
the nature of the first cause of the world, it is not 
enough to accept the postulate of oneness of the cosmic 
matter as a mere truism. Assuming that the present sun 
is the source of life and light, the enquiring mind wants 
yet to have a clear and definite knowledge of that one 
original, undivided, universal being from which the sun 
derived its life, or of which the sun is the present 
representative. 
The view of “ Narayana’ is embodied in the hymn X. 
90 of the Rig-veda.' This hymn has two sides—the philoso- 
phical and the social. trv 
As regards its philosagieen side, this hymn ezhibits 
“ Narayana’s” philo- clearly the. mode. in which “ Narayana ”’ 
9 Oe attempted for the first time to form the 
conceptions of God, soul and their relation. 
“ Narayana” conceived the visible sun, whose diameter 
Hi So ee is ten TMgers, as the soul ( i sped 
of the universe; its the universe, and that soul as the principle 
patecras of all *that is and of all that is to be.’ The 
sun ‘as the soul of the universe was described by him as 
©The lord of immortality.*”’ 
Far ‘greater than Purasa the visible sun was Purusa the 
awh pesigal tenn original sun.’ This latter Purusa was posited 
solar body: itis God. = hy “ Narayana” as the one—the first cause 
of the universe, nay, the universe itself. 
* See also Atharva-veda, XLX. 6. 


* Rig-veda, X. 90.1: “ daSdigularb.” 
* Ibid, X. 90.2: “ Purusa evédam sarvati vad bhiitath vac ca bhavyam,” 


* Ibid, X. 90.2: “amritatvasyésano,” 
* Ibid, X, 90. 3. 
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The visible sun and the original solar body were called alike 
Purusa, because both were regarded by 
The identity of God ° 2 ; 
and Sonl. “Narayana” as identical in all respects save 
in size. According to “ Narayana,” the sun from which we 
now derive light and heat must be viewed only as the presenb, 


relic or representative of the original solar body. 


“Narayana” also tonceived the original solar body as 
split up, somehow or ether, in two. Three-fourths of it’? 
went up, and the one-fourth remained here.’ From the 
three-fourths which went up was produced Viraj,” the 
hs proceke ta which luminous body of which the sun, the moon, 
doclty tonaeed nase the planets and the myriads of stars are so 
primitive solar mass. many offshoots. And from the one-fourth 
which remained here below was formed, through the process 
of cooling, this earth gets allanimate and inanimate things. 
Thus in “ Narayana’s” conception Purusa (God) is the first 
cause of the unterse. Itis from Purusa that the sun, the 
moon, the earth, water, ‘fire; air; the mid-air, the sky, the 
regions, the seasons, the creatures of the air, all animals, all 
classes of men, and all human institutions had originated. 


* 


But since it is implied that cause and effect are identical in 
essence, Purusa must also be viewed as the universe or totality 
of things. As every particular thing is from Purusa, so the 
God, World, ang S¥m-total of all particular things is Purusa. 
Soul. True, that Purusa and the visible universe 
are identical in substance, which is a constant quantity. And 
yet this universe cannot be called Purusa, inasmuch as it 
is so transformed that it no more resembles the original 
solar body. If there be anything in the visible universe 
Which has claim to the name of Purusa, it is the sun. 
The sun must then be considered to be the scul of the 
universe. This soul is in the universe; yet it is not the 


' Rig-veda, X. 90.3; X. 90. 4, . 
? Ibid, X. 90, 5, * 
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universe, but something totally different in its nature. 
Indeed, the sun is but the eye of the universe. If is 
thus made increasingly clear that the famous Purusa Sikta 
‘of the Rigveda is far from presenting us with a Sarmkhya 
doctrine of Purusa and Prakriti, Soul and Matter. A mere 
analogy of two words cannot be held as a definite proof 
of the identity of two doctrines.’ . 
_ “ Narayana’s” social theory is an accidental secondary 
feature of his doctrine. As a philosopher, his object was 
to establish that everything in this universe 
ene aya eo is from Purusa. He found the four classes 
yew $e ee aes of men—Brahmanas, Rajanyas, Vaisyas, and 
3 Sidras—already existing in his time within 
the pale of the Indo-Aryan community. He does not seem 
to have taken the least trouble to enquire whether the 
distinction of four classes was. based originally upon a mere 
division of labour or otherwise, — Taking thése classes as he 
found them, he asserted that -the».Brahmana was the mouth, 
the Rajanya was made of the arms, the Vaisya was the thighs, 
andthe Sadra was produced from the feet of Purusa,’ and 
this was all that he said by way of illustration of his main 
doctrine. But it is clearly implied in his expressions that 
his views were absolutely in favour of the existing caste- 
system or class-distinctions. The ground on which he defend- 
ba the theory of caste was that such a system obtains in 
the organisation of the universe, and why not, then, In Haman 
society 2 * If there may be class-distinctions among the’ gods, 
ivan why not among men ? Hence the Parusa-Sukta may be 
rightly considered as the first theoretic basis of the Catur: 


varnya system of 
1 The view criticised 
sont sa-Siikta. , ; : 
a sigh 12. “Brahmandsya mukham asid bahu Rajanya krita, ura tad 
I= CO oe Ana 

Se D Gn “sata” Cf. Manu-Samhita, 1, 31. 

asya yad Vaisyah padbkyam Blidra.agtye : A ka Upanisad 
= Ce. Porusavidha-Brshmapa in the tpihad Sranyeks © Phish" 


the Brahmans.” 


bove is to be found in the Maudgalépanigad which is a com- 


5 


. CHAPTER III. 
“ Hiranyagarbha” and * Visvakarman,” 


It has been observed by Dr Windelband that the incli- 
nation of philosophers to view “ Deity * as the highest concep- 
tion is a phenomenon which constantly 
Baccoertn ser’ yeeuts in history.' There arises an unavoid- 
able necessity for uniting religion and 
philosophy in fruitfal and indissoluble marriage. The chief 
aim of philosophy, as modern usage understands it, is to ex- 
plain the world, and the religious eousciousness leads man 
to rise above all that is multiform, finite, mutable, eirthly 
and brutal in him to that which is one, infinite, immutable, 
celestial and divine. And it is thus that a need arises to 
build up a philosophical theory on a theistic b sis. 
* Brahmanaspati’s ” Aditi; as well as Anaximanier’s 
Infinity, was undoubtedly “the- first philosophic conception 
: of God, thefirst..attempt,. and one which 
cree orcpety Of RemAalns still entirely within the physical, 
. to strip the idea of God of all mythical 
form.” Almost in the same stage were “ Narayana’s” con- 
ceptions of Purusa—God and Soul. The conceptions of 
“Hiranyagarbha” and “ Visvakarman” show, as it seems, 
a considerable advance in the direction of the idea of God. 
But it also appears that the conceptions of “Hiranya- 


garbha” and “Visvakarman” themselves differ fundamentally 


Cae Sanh BR parley: other in that the one is dominated 
“Hiranyagarbha” and r what m: aie et : 
“Vievatarnan”. =. at may be called the religious motive, 
: while on the part of the other we perceive 
a motive which is philosophical. | 


‘. A History of Philosophy, p. 34. in reference to Bruhmanaspati’s view, Madame 
Blavatsky pointedly says, “The whole range of physical phenomena proceeds from the 
primaty oF Acther— Akash—as dual-natured Akisha proceeds from the undifferentiated 
chaos—so called, the latter being the primary aspect of Miilaprakriti, the Root-matter and 


the first abstract idea one can form of Parabrahman.” The Secret Doctrine I. p. 585, 


“Aan « 


mee at ties ie 


i—_——, 
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The main question with “ Hiranyagarbha” was, what 
God should we adore with oblation other than God 
(Prajapati)?’ Evidently it contained for him both an answer 
and a contention, namely, that there is no other god but God 
whom we should thus adore. “Visvakarman”’’, on the other 
hand, urged this thoughtful enquiry, what is the tree or wood 
out of which the universe was fashioned?? ‘Thereby he 
did not intend, to be sure, to add anything further to his 
knowledge, but just to open the eyes of those who were in 
doubt to see for themselves that the world-tree was God. 
It will be remembered, however, that the religious element, 
too, is not entirely absent from “ Visvakarman’s” idea 
of God, in the same way that “ Hiranyagarbha’s” doctrine 
is not devoid of the philosophical element. 


I. As to * Hiranyagarbha’s.” doctrine’ there is nothing very 
surprising about it. It stands.mid-way between the doctrine 
of * Paramesthin ” on the one hand, and that 
Patek ae feature of Oe “ Narayana,” on the other. As Mr. Wallis 
| points out, 3 Hiranyagarbba viewed the 
un, called metaphorically the golden germ, as the great 
power of the universe, from which all other powers and 
existen@és, divine and earthly, are derived, a conception which 
is the nearest approach to the later......conception of Brahma, 
the Creator of the world.” | | 
The sun was thus conceived by “Hiranyagarbha” as the 
one (ekah),—the sole ruler of all that breathes, and of all 
that sleeps (does not breathe). The sun is the lord of all 
beings (bhiita), the lord (isa) of the bipeds and the quadru- 
peds. He is “the giver of vital spirit, of power and vigour.””* 


. Rig-veda, X. 121. 1. “Kasmai devaya hayis@ vidhema?” We have followed 


above Ludwig's interpretation. 
2 Rig-veda, X. 81. 4. 


> Rig-veda, X, 121. 
‘ Rig-veda, X. 121.2. (Griftith’s translation) : “atmada balada.” 
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His is death, and his shadow again is life immortal.’ These 
j snowy mountains, and what men call seas 
lis conception °F and rivers are his possession; the regions 
(pradisa) his arms. It is he who fixed and 
holds up the heaven and the earth. 

Here by the term, Sun, “ Hiranyagarbha” did not exactly 
mean the sun as we commonly understand it, but what he 
called the Golden Germ. This germ is 
ik eee ee Fire. for Fire constitutes, according to him, 
the solar essence,—the generating principle 
of the universe. But this Fire itself was contained at first 

in water. 7 
Thus, like “ Paramesthin”, ‘ Hiranyagarbha” thought 


. 
- 


‘water to be the primitive substance of all that is. But he- 


realised at the same time that to explain the 
“Hirany bha”’ 1 vgyier ' . 
“Paarmathin’. —. World it ismmot enough to say that water is 


~ the first principle in itself, for conceivably — 


there is a higher principlé behind it. It is Prajapati, and 


‘Prajapati is the God of gods, and none beside him.’ Prajapati 


brought forth water,‘ and it is he who provided the generating 
principle and the ordaining power of things. All this leads 
back to the question, what other god should we adore with 
oblation than God ?° s 
II. Now we turn to “ Visvakarman”, whose contribution 
to the Vedic thought was the abstract or metaphysical 
conception of God. 
It is anoteworthy fact that ‘Visvakarman ” offered his 
Behe cee view not so much in the form of a tenet as 
skeiphibn: in that of a case against others. The chief 
object of his attack was, of course, “ Para- 


mesthin”’, who refused in the traditional manner of a sceptic 


* Rig-veda: X,121.2. “yasya chaydmritam yasya myityuh,” 
3 Jbid, X.121,7 
° Ibid, X,121.8. 
* Ibid, X.121.9. 
* Ibid, X.121.1. 
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to carry his research beyond water. From the point of view 
of “Visvakarman” it is a quite inadequate and unsatis- 
factory explanation to posit water as the primitive substance 
of all that is, and then to derive from it this world as a whole 
by giving it an inherent power of movement. If water be 
the primitive substance which is endowed with the inherent 
principle of change, we have yet to account for that from 
which water derived its being, and derived the motive power, 
the generating principle, the elemental forces, the laws, and 
all the rest.’ _ 

Here “ Visvakarman ” said, that is God. God is the first 
Lp a re and the last. He is earlier than the visible 
substance, the first universe; he had existed before all the 
cause of things. : R . » . 

cosmic forces came into being.” He is the 
sole God who created and ordained this universe.’ He is 
yet again the tree or wood fyom which this universe was 
fashioned.’ Lf j 1 . 

God is one, and only otfe (eka eva). He is the undorn one 
‘aja in whom all the existing’ things abide.’ He is that one 
who is mighty in mind and supreme in power.’ He is the 
maker, the disposer, the most lofty presence.’ 
As father he generated us, and as disposer 
he Knows the fate of all that is. It is from him that water 
derived its being, and received the motive power or generating 
He alone gave names to the gods, and it is he 


God : his attributes. 


principle." 
whom we all “‘seek for information,’ ~-for explanation of the 


world.” The bymn-chanters or philosophers who doubt his 
: Rig-veda, X.82.5: “Kam svid garbham prathamam dadhra &po yatra deva samapas- 
yamta visve.” 
2 ‘Ibid, X.82.5 ; “ paro diva para ena prithivya.” 
3 Ibid, X.81,3. 
+ Ibid, X.81.4. 
8 Ibid, X.8.26, 


6 Ibid, X,82.2. St. 

’ Ibid, X.82.5 ; “dhata yidhaté paramota saihdrik. 

® Ibid, X.82.3: “yo nak pita janita yo yidhata dham4&ni veda bhuvanéni viéva.” 
, X.82.3 : 


® Ibid, X.82.6. 


FO bid, X.82.3 ; “yo deyaénaii namadha cka eva tam saubprasnam bhuvand yauntyany&. 
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existence wander, benighted as they are by the mist of ignor- 
ance and speak with faltering voice." 

Thus in accordance with ‘“ Visvakarman’s” view, God is 
omnipresent, omnipotent, omniscient (paramota  samdrik) 

and one. But we cannot see him, because 
| he is invisible, and we cannot find him 
because another thing—this delusive universe ?—has appeared 
before our eyes” To know him or to apprehend his nature, 
therefore, we, as thoughtful men, must only inquire within 
our heart, ¢.e., deeply think.’ . 
We must know him, for without knowing him, we cannot 
arrive ata satisfactory, all-comprehensive explanation of the 
world; and we must apprehend his true 
Why shiouldive Enon nature; for without apprehending it, we 
cannot establish that immutable ground of 
the unity of things upon which to fall back constantly. 

We must know God as the-first principle of things,—the 
first cause in relation to which this universe must be 
conceived as the effect ; and we must apprehend his true 
nature as identical in pith” or essence with that of the 
universe. . . 

“Visvakarman’s” doctrine is of immense historical .im- 
nd tabs is portance. In it we see all the basic ideas of 
face: of) © Vievakar> Vedanta in the making. Moreover, we perceive 

the two distinct conceptions or different points 
of view. One is logical, and the other ontological. 

In the first place, God conceived as the first cause,of the 
ig fe ee universe is logically distinguishable from the 
ot and conception of the universe; and in the 

second place, God, viewed as identical in 
substance with the universe, is the universe. 


How to know God ¥ 


* Rig-vada, X.82.7: “nihdrena pravrita jalpya....., Ukthapasa&  caramti.’’ niharena— 
pravyita =“ enwrapt in misty cloud”—(Griffith). 

* Ibid, X82.7: “na tam viditha ya ima jajananyad yusmakam arhtaraim 
babhiiva,” 

> Ibid, X.81.4. Fs Rr St 


PART II. 
~ Post-Vepic PHILOSOPHY. 


Introductory. 


(The name Post-Vedie period may. require a word of 
explanation. It is possible that its apper limit can be fixed 
as far back as the last seer of the Rig-veda or even a little 
earlier. In any case, here we shall restrict the use of the 
name to the period covered by the history of the Aitareya, 
the Taittiriya, and a few other important Brahmaga schools,’ 
whg were counted by Buddha as being among the oldest. 
The period thus chosen might be brought, for our present 
purposes, within smaller compass from Mahidasa Aitareya to 
Yajnhavalkya, 3 : | 
-. The Post-Vedie period asta whole may be best dis- 
tinguished from the Vedic by. the fact that the intellectual 
centre is no longer the Brahmiarsidesa, but what,is cenerally 
known as Madhya-desa, the Mid-land. It is situated between 

the Himalayas on the north, and the V indhya 
The historical fea: ynountains on the south. It lies to the 
tures of the period. 
, east of Prayaga (Allahabad) and to the west 
of Virfasana (“ Manu-smriti,” IT. 21), Kuru, Paichala, Matsya, 
Stirasena, are four among the well- known re publies, and. Kast, 


Videha, and Kosala are three among the most powerful 
During this period—Benares the 





monarchies of the time. 
oldest of the three. monarchies—is said to have changed its 
name many times (Jataka, No. 460). | 
The transition from the Vedic to the Brahmanic period 
must have taken place gradually. Yet in 
‘The contrast bet- Jeavying the one for the other, the historian 
ween the Vedas anc ad ! 
the Brahmanas. turns his back upon the freshness of poetry 
only to face the dullness of prose. In the 


language of Dr. Hopkins, ~ With the Brahmanas not only 


} Digha Nikaya, J, p. 237. 
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is the tone changed from that of the Rig-veda, the 
whole moral atmosphere is now surcharged with hocuspocus, 
mysticism, religiosity, instead of the cheerful, real religion 
which, however formal, is the soul of the Rik. _In the 
Brahmanas there is no freshness, no poetry. ‘There is in some 
regards a more scruptilous outward morality, but for the rest 
there is only cynicism, bigotry, and dullness. It is true that 
each of these traits may be found in certain parts. of the 
Rig-veda; but it is not true that they represent there the 
spirit of the age, as they do in the Brahmanie period.” 
But this careful observer adds: “Such is not altogether 
the case. It is the truth, yet it is not:the 
of Bethaanie ‘religion whole rv uh, that in these Brahmanas religion 
gee isaianppearance, not a reality.” 

[_ Dr. Hopkins seeks to establish the link between the animis- 
tic worship of the Rig-veda ‘andthe stringent ritual of the 
Brahmanas) i in the person ofthe priest, as his position is set 

forth in the liturgical hymns of the Yajur- 

Gece ge the veda. This seems plausible, yet not very 

least importance from important tous. To us, in fact, the Saman 
the point of view cf 3 : 

philosophy. and the Yajur, however voluminous they 

| may be in size, are but two large collections 

of excerpts from the older Rik. The important text 

for us is the divine Rik, and also to some extent, the 

Atharva. 

It is conceivable that there is a long interval separating 

the last sage of the Rig-veda from the thinker whom -we may 

rightly take as the first philosopher of the 

dct emsition period Post-Vedice period. Probably, as may be 

easily deduced from the long string of names 

appended to some of the Brahmanas, at this intermediate 

period a great many persons were born who kept 

alive the philosophic traditions of the past, and represented 





Religions of India, pp. 176-177. 
* Religions of India, p. 180. 
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the highest wisdom of the time. From our point of view, 
this intermediate period is the one into which we can peep 
through the portals of the Brahmana sections of the 
Brahmana texts, as distinguished from the Aranyakas and 
Upanisads. It seems that the thinkers of the time kept things 
going, just in the same way that musicians play on various 
tunes to indicate that the performance ‘is not over yet, only 
the scene is changing. 


The historical value of this intermediate period consists 
chiefly in its being the period of transition from the Vedie to 
ieee the Post-Vedic. At this period, philosophy, 
iosonhy wy PB no less than Prajapati,' was thinking her- 
self “emptied” or exhausted in the activity 
of production. But the creative impulse led her to ponder 
over the minds of men, just as Prajapati was brooding over 
the cosmic matter. Whilst thus Prajapati and philosophy 
were toiling hard, and fainting i in the struggle for existgnee, 
theology was not in any ‘way less active on het own side. 
While Prajapati was fusing the races of men, theology : 
was spinning out the rituals in detail, while 
ae faka metal philosophy was busy, we saw, with inter- 
na mingling Vedic thoughts ; consequently 
the intermixture of blood among men, the painfully 
minute elaboration of rituals, and the intermingling of 
the doctrines of the earlier thinkers—these are among 
the most noticeable features of the transition period in 
questioh. ¢ 
So far as philosophy i is concerned, it is just in this pro- 


cess of intermingling of the earlier thoughts that we can 
trace in. India the origin of a something 


mente how did it equivalent to that Sophistic maxim, that 
i ca man is the measure of all things. Prajapati 


generated man from his soul, therefore ‘ Man is all the 


Satapatha Brahmana, ILI. 9. 1. 1; Taittiriya Brahmana, II. 2. 4. ete. 
G 
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animals,’ é.e., man is the prototype of living beings— 

such is, however, the precise Indian maxim and its argu- 

ment. And we must note bere that as soon as_ this 

maxim came to clear recognition, the course of philosophy 
was changed. 

Beyond a doubi, this transition from the geocentrism of 
Vedic speculations té the anthropocentrism of the Post- 

Vedic took place gradually, as well as har- 
The transition from : ° : ' : 
cosmological to psy- Mmoniously. The chief interest of the earlier 
See taed inevi. thinkers was centred upon the physical 
= world as a whole, and the later thinkers were 
chiefly concerned with the organic world and man. ‘The-order 
is perfectly natural. 

Further, in spite of the fact that there are in the scheme 
of the earlier thought but ‘ very-teeble indications of a zeal for 

knowledge applied to the organic world and 
Sameenin te tarulied, be “man,” we have'seen that in the speculation 
anticipated ip te of Dirghatamas was foreshadowed the whole 

character of Post-Vedie philosophy ; his 
doctrine disclosed to us in an eminent degree as to what would. 
be the exact lines on which the development of Vedic 
philosophy must proceed in future. 

It was Dirghatamas who considered the sacrificial altar 
as the navel or centre of our world, and set himself to inquire, 
What am I? And so it was Dirghatamas whose some- 
what paradoxical doctrine of Indra and Soma? (sun and moon, 
or heat and light) as the active principle and the,passive 
spectator of the visible universe contained the later concep- 
tions of the relation between life and soul. Besides Dirgha- 
tamas, there is another Vedic sage whose name must be 
mentioned in this connection. She is “ Sirya”’. “ Sirya ” 
conceived the son as the reproduction of the father, 


© 


; Satapatha Brahmana, IT. 1, 4. 11 ff. Professor L, T, Hobhouse points out that “ this 
does not seem to have any real analogy with the principle of Protagorns.” 
* Rig-veda, I, 164, 19,22, 
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since a man is born in the womb of his wife in the torm of a 
seed.' Inspite of the fact that this came to be regarded later 
as a popular view,’ it will be remembered that “ Siirya’s ” 
was the first attempt to formulate a scientific theory 
about the origin and continuity of human life. We have 
further to admit here that “ Stirya’s ”, speculations gave 
rise to the theory of heredity as expounded in the Post- 
Vedic literature.” 
All this is true, and yet the fact remains that the primary 
7 concern of the Vedie thinkers was the world, 
whith the waestion not man. ‘Therefore the question “ Who 
ieee Tee per am I?” could permanently arise only in 
the wake of the consciousness, that ‘man 
is all the animals.’ 
Once moré, this one question “ Who am I?” brought in 
its train many Other questions, and here it is 
Post-Vedie thought Interesting t0x remark that almost all the 
ae Re pedis a5 tat fundamental . questions raised by. the Vedic 
ee the types or Pr thinkers with regard to the world were te- 
peated in the Post-Vedie thought with regard 
to man. In this respect Post-Vedic philosophy may be looked 
upon as simply the repetition of the Vedie, although this 
repetition does not mean imitation, but continuation and 
development, in the truest sense of the terms. 
In the opinion of Buddha the period which closely followed 
meee Upon that of the Vedic worship wae religious- 
problem of the period, philosophical in character, the main problem 
according to Buddha. P 7 : 
of this period being * How can I hold 
communion or unite with Brahman ?”* — 
The judgment thus summarized by Buddha may not be 
wholly true in the letter, yet it must be said to be true in the 
* Rigveda, X. 85. 40 ; ** Atma vai jayate putra. ” Kansitaki [panisad, II. 1. 1. Aitareya 
Aranyaka, IT. 5. 1. 2. ff. ; 


2 Vedanta-sira, (ed. Jacob), p. 32. 
° Kausitaki Upanisad, IT. 15. Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, 1. 5. 4. 1. 


- Brahmanam Sahabyatd, (Sanskrit, svabhay yatit © yas 
Tevijja-sutta, see Dial, B. Il. pp. 305 f ; M tha-Govinda-suttanta, D, N. I., p, 240 ff, 
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spirit, considering that the highest religious aspiration of man 
9 approach and unite with what he looks 
up to as the supreme, the mighty, the divine, 
| the infinite, the immortal, the sinless, the 
merciful, the beautiful, the one, the all, was never absent, 
from the Vedic or Indo-Aryan minds.' This truly religious 
aspiration of man to unite with what is divine in nature found 
its earliest expression in one of the hymns of Sunahsepa. He 
aspired to know who among the immortal gods had the 
power to restore him to Aditi--the visible Infinite, that he 
might realise the nature of his father and mother (heaven and 
earth), and the reply that came to him was—Fire (Agnialone 
is powerful to do so).” In the ease of “ Brahmanaspati’s ” 
hymn, too, we could not but see the eagerness of the finite 
(i.e., the bounded space beyond. the heaven and the bounded 
horizon on the earth) to approach Aditi—the real Infinite. And 
yet again it was only in the views of Dirghatamas that we had 
the jirst definite indication of the unity of man in essence 
with the rest of the universe,—with the whole. We know, 
however, that in the conception of Dirghatamas this world- 
essence is no Other than what he called-the solar essence, 
that is to say, identical with the fire-essence. ‘Thus all 
these are inter-connected, and their connection came. about 
in natural, historical order. 


Justitication of 
Buddha’s opinion, 


Now in conformity with our theory, that in India as 
in Greece, the first philosophic reflections arose - out of 
a Fn Fenigion, we ey hold with Buddhas that the 
tion of the sain pro- main question with the early Post-Vedic. 
Philosophy. thinkers appertained to Yoga—the inner 

culture of faith and intellect. It seems pro- 
bable even then, that from the question ‘How ean I 
unite with him?” emerged these two apparently distinct 
problems for philosoyhy—(1) Who is he with whom T shall 
' Rig-Veda, X. 88. 15 ; I. 125.5; X. 107. 2, 
* Ibid, I. 24, 1-2. 
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unite 2 and (2) Who am T who shall unite with him? Of 
these the former has already been answered by the Vedic 
thinkers, and now the latter must be answered by their 
successors. In reality, however, both of these problems 
are there for the Post-Vedic thinkers, and they are to them 
not exactly two distinct problems, but two aspects of one and 
the same problem. To them he is bogieally distinguishable 
from me as the object from the subject. But from the Yoga 
point of view, if I know him, I know myself, and if I know 
myself I know him. Thus the two questions—* Who is he? ” 
and “ Who am 1?” are eapable of being answered briefly by 
“ T.am he (so’ ham).” In other words, according to the Yoga 
postulate, the two questions are reducible to this one - Who is 
he 2? or, Who am I? 
To the que’tion—Who am I 2 the answers are given in 
an ascen ling series. The interest-of these answers lies partly 
3 in the roughly outlined stages of transition, 
Pat anisg of the # yt, from thé physical world to the organic ; 
secondly, from the organic world to embryonic 
man ; thirdly from embryonic to physiological man; fourthly, 
from physiological to psychological man ; fifthly, from psycho- 
logical to metaphysical man ; and lastly, from metaphysical 
to refitfious-ethical man. 
Accordingly, the reply to the question—Who am I? 


The solution of the may be stated in the following order :— 
problem. S 


(7) Tam an individual being, as all the animals of the 
earth ard all the creatures of the air are. All organic beings 
and all inorganic things, said “ Narayana,” are formed from 
Purusa—the sun or solar substance. 

(6) Lam annamaya—embryonic man, a man in the process 
of formation, that is to say, a seed or sperm, composed of 
food or five elements,’ produced from the essence of food 
digested by the father, communicated to the mother and 
established in‘the womb. 


According to Buddha’s enumeration, the elements are four in number, — 
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(¢) I am pranamaya—physiological man, a man born of the 
parents, brought forth by the mother, a living body, that is 
to say, a body imbued with life, composed of food or elements, 
nourished by food, ' reduced at death to an anatomical man, 
a corpse dissolv ed hereafter into the elements or returned to 
the physical world. 

(7) IT am manomay *—psychological man, a conscious indi- 
vidual, who can perceive through the senses, who dreams, 
imagines, thinks, feels, wills, and who perceives duality and 
plurality among things, perceptual and conceptual. 

(e) I am vijhanamaya *metaphysical man, a thought- 
free, but conscious man who is beginning to sleep and skeep- 
ing a sound sleep, aman who is endowed with nothing but 
the inherent conscious sentient principle or soul—a thinker 
who realises the unity of cause,in the variety of appearance. 

(f) Lastly, I am inandamaya—spiritual or religious- 
ethical man, who is enjoying the bliss of sound sleep, un- 
crossed by dreams, untouched hy cares,—a blessed soul, united 
svith the divine.’ 

According to the earliest, demoniac, or materialistic mode, 
I am the body; according to the later, corporeal or realisitic 
mode, [am the mind; and according to the last, incorporeal 


or idealistic mode, I am the soul.’ 
So far regarding the contemplative side of the 
Post-Vedic literature. But in dealing effectively with the 
subject of Indian philosophy, we must also 
The dplecice et take lito consideration another skle of it, 
sophy. | which is of as much intellectual importance 
as the contemplative. Logie and dialectic 


Nees mimam pep, formed the two wings of diseussion, carried 


* Pali —Kabalifikara-thira- bhakkho, : 
2 Pali,—safiiidmaya. 
_* Taittiriya Upanigad, IT. 1-5; Digha-nikaya, I. p. 34. 
* Chindogya Upanigad, VIII, 7. 1. ff (8.B.E.); Potthapida sutta, D.N. I, p. 195; ete 
Deussen’s All, Gesck der Philosophie, pp. 89-90, Y 
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én by the Wanderers generally, and discussion involved, as a 
rule, a sort of “ wrangling” in the learned circle. As Buddha 
described it humorously, the learned recluses and Brahmans 
meet together, discuss problems, and wrangle in this 
manner :— 

‘ You don’t understand this doctrine and discipline, I do. 
How should you know about this doctrine and discipline ? 

You have fallen into wrong views. . It is I who am in the 
right. 

I am speaking to the point, you are not. 

You are putting last what ought to come first, and first 
‘what ought to come last.* 

What you’ve excogitated so long, ea all quite upset. 

Your challenge has been taken up,* You are proved to 
be wrong. ~ 

Set 4 Mork to clear your views: Disentangle yourself if 


~ - 


you can.’ 
The problem in piecloawd Sirolea was concerned with the 
divine revelation of Word, or the Vedas, and duties enjoined 
therein. In other circles the subject was 
iuankes”. laws °F either philosophical or scientific. Whatever 
that might be, the happy result of this mode 
of discussion or “ wrangling ” among the learned Wanderers 
was that in the time of Buddha the four laws of thought were 
recognised as a matter of course. These are in their applica- 
tion to propositions — 
(If A is B), A is B. 
A cannot be both B and not-B. 
A is either B or not-B. 
A is neither B nor not-J. 


1 Digha-nikaya, I. p. 5; Majjhinia-niktys, II. 3; see Dial. B. II, pp. 14-15, 

2 “ Putting the cart before the horse” 

* Aropito te vado. The alternative rendering suggested by Rhys Davids is—“ Issue has 
been joined against you.” 

* Niggahitési. Note the term nigraha. 

* Cara vada-pamokkhéya, 
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These are implied in such interrogative propositions as are 
met with throughout the Buddhist canonical texts. 

Ts there another world? Is A B? (The reply being, No). 

Is it, then, that there is not another world? Is A not-B ? 
(The reply being still, No.) 

Is it, then, that there both is and is not another world? 
Ts A both B and not-B? (The reply being as before.) 

Is it, then, that there neither is nor is not another world? 
Ts A neither B nor not-B ?! 

In reality this reference ought to have been discussed in the 
introduction to Part III. For all ancient documents at our 
disposal bear evidence to the fact that the recognition of four — 
_ laws or principles was rather the outcome of a further penetrat- 
ing analysis on the part of thinkers other and somewhat later 
than Post-Vedic. It was not possible until Sophistic activities 
in the country were in fuil-swing. So far as Post-Vedic 
philosophers are concerned, they seem only to have vaguely 
and occasionally referred ‘to. these three laws, viz., laws of 
Identity, Contradiction, and Double Negation. Yajiiavalkya’s 
“No-No Doctrine” affords no doubt the best example of 
Double Negation. Those who think merely of the forms of 
questions may not accept our interpretation in its principle 
or in its detail. Rather they might go so far as to assert that 
Indian minds were so illogical from the beginning that they 
could, and as a matter of faet did, with impunity set all the 
fundamental laws of thought at nought. But the critic, 
in order to avoid being one sided, must carefully examine the 
forms of interrogation, the modes of rejoinder, and above all, 
their motives. The example given, is of a controversy in the 
form in which it was carried on in the sixth century B.C., 
if not earlier, It is evident that the motive of the interro- 
gator is to seek a dialectical advantage over the interlocutor 
who, as a professed sceptic, seeks to evade the position where 
he might commit himself to a flagrant logical absurdity. 

‘ Dialogues of the Buddha,Vol. II, pp, 39-40 
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[ Let us produce here at random the specimen of a controversy which — 
dates as late as the third century B.C., for examination. “Th.—Does the — 
past exist ? A.—It exists on this wise, it does not exist on that wise. a 
Th.—Does the past, as you describe it, both exist and not exist ? You 
deny, then affirm—for you must affirm. And if this same past both exists ' 
and does not exist, then is also existence non-existence and conversely, then 
is the state of being a state of non-being and conversely, then are “is ” and 
“is not” convertible terms, identical, one in meaning, the same, samein 
content and in origin? And this of course you do not admit.” (Points 
of Controversy, P. T. 8., pp. 108-9). The Syadvada or Antinomian — 
doctrine of the Jainas and of the Sarvastivadins and their followers might 
be calculated to bea defiance of the established laws of thought. But 
this is not really the case, the doctrine being of a hypothetical character 
only. To affirm that A may be B in one sense, from one standpoint, 
and not B in another sense, from another standpoint, is not to deny the 
Law of contradiction, which teaches that A cannot be both B and not-B | 
at the same time, angl in the same sense. We might here refer the reader 
to a significant pronouncement of Buddba on the subject of the Law of 
Identity in its application to catexorical propositions : “that which has 
passed away, ceased to be, completely changed, is to be flesignated, nawers 
judged as “something that oert and neither as “ somethipg that is’ 
bor as “something that will be”; and so on (Satbyutta, II, pp. 71-3).] 


Later texts can furnish numerous passages giving us an 
insight into the exact use to which the fourth Law was put, 
that of Double Negation. It is implied that this is applicable 
to two extreme cases: either (1) to the conception of 
something which is really nothing, that is, non-existent as_ 
a fact in the world of experience, but possible as a product 
of fancy, viz., “‘a barren woman’s son,” “the horns of a 
hare,” “flowers in the sky;” or (2) to the conception of that 
which is the real of all that is relatively real, viz., Brahman, _ 
Atman, Nirvana, that is, the Absolute. The significance of 
the Néti Néti doctrine of Yajiavalkya is that Brahman is 
definable only by negation of all the predicates assignable to 
the finite things of experience.’ 


* Cf. Brahma-Sitra, III. 2°22: Sg ag ident hi pratisedhati tato braviti ca 
bkiyah. 


s 
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Now we sum up the result of the older Brahmanic activity 
on the theological side. The overwhelming 
er ecological tte energy applied to the systematization of 


of the older Brahma- 
pic activity. Its efi’ct Vedic rituals was not without its salutary 


on the course of phi- 

aca effect upon the course of philosophy itself. 

The oldest Vedic wisdom knew no division at all, nor the older 

 Brahmanic. But ‘the arrangement and re-arrangement of 

~ current hymns and ‘customary rites under various artificial 
_ heads, revealed in course of the Post-Vedic period the way 
‘in which the concrete sciences and practical philosophy might 
‘be separated from theology proper, and from _ theoretic 


philosophy. 


CHAPTER IV ; 
MAHIDASA AITAREYA 


We begin the Post-Vedic philosophy with Mahidasa Aita- 
reya, to whom tradition rightly points as the. 
aceonnt at tien founder of the Aitarefa school. It appears — 
from a reference made to him in the Chan- 
dogya Upanisad’ that he lived to the age of one hundred and 
sixteen years. The first twenty-four years of his life were 
spent as student, the next forty-four years as householder and 
the femaining forty-eight years as hermit or forest-dweller. 
The same Upanisad lays stress on the fact that the 
singular regularity which Mahidasa observed throughout 
enabled him to attain such a.long life, free from illness and 


. & 


from weaknesses. | 
We do not know whether Mahidasa was a Brahman ora 
ee ai ap warrior by. birth.” The historical evidence 
bability a Brahman. seems to be to the effect that he was born in 
se a a Brahman family. From a relatively late 
account of his life* it appears that he was the son of a sage 
who bad many wives, among whom Mahidasa’s mother, Itara, 
was one. In itwe are told that the sage preferred the sons 
of his other wives to Mahidasa, and did not scruple to insult 
him openly once by passing him over when he took all his 
children in his lap. Mahidisa was, however, by far the most 
blessed in other respects. He was endowed With a natural 
aptitude for learning, and had the beneficent care of his 
mother. By dint of his genius he rose to eminence, while his 
half-brothers sank into oblivion for all their father’s doting 


partiality. 





* IIT. 16. 6. 
* Saéyana’s introduction to the Aitareya Braihmana. Vide The Brahmanas of the 


Vedas, p.13. See for other legends the Upanishads (S.B.B.), Vol. I, pp. XCIV-XCV. __ 
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The system of Mahidasa was evidently named after his 
mother Itara. It may be inferred from 

clo dried ‘TL, Sayana’s account that while a house-holder he 
historical interest of Gomposed the Aitareya Brahmana, consisting 


the third division of 
a Aitareya-Aran- of forty sections, and while a dweller in the 
forest he embodied his philosophical views in 
_ the Aranyaka of thesame name. But the Aitareya Aranyaka 
"as we now have it, dees not seem to have been actually com- 
posed by Mahidasa: it may no doubt be ascribed to his school. 
Further, this Aranyaka consists of three divisions, the second 
and third of which are comprised under the general title of 
the Bahvrica, the Mahaitareya, or simply, the Aitareya Upa- 
nisad.! It also should be mentioned that the inter-connexion 
of the first and second divisions is far closer than that of the 
third with either. This being the case, it is particularly from 
these two divisions that a knowledge of his doctrine must be 
derived. These two stand moreoyer to each other in sucha 
relation as to show how a- certain doctrine passed from an 
immature fo a mature stage... But the third division, too, is 
not without some special historical interest in that it con- 
tains views? other than those of Mahidasa. 


The main problem with which Mahidasa heroically grap- 
pled was but the problem of the origin of life 

ety scarred and the development of consciousness. “Again, 
his main problem, ser- an instructive feature of his system is that 
aot ditiilties “H. ‘stead of a fantastic presentation, we obtain 
tthe picipient Aris- with it a real fruitful synthesis of Vedic spe- 
culations. For a due appreciatiog of his 

system of speculation it will be worth while to take into con- 
sideration the supreme effort which Mahidasa had to make 
in order to get over the difficulties as to language and method 
at a time when Indian philosophy was just passing out of its 

' Upanishads, 8.B.E., Vol. I, p. 200. 


* Such as those of the Mandikeyas, Sakalya, the elder Sakalya, Taruksya, Kaun- 
fharavya, Paficélacanda, Badhva, the Kavageyas, etc. 
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infancy, in the close environment of mythology and popular 
theology. But, in spite of the fact that his initial defects are 
in scientific nomenclature and methodical treatment of pro- 
blems, when we fully consider his fundamental conceptions, 
and carefully compare them with those of Aristotle, we can- 

ot help coming to the conclusion that, generally speaking, 
Mahidasa is the incipient Aristotle of India. If such be the— 
case, we have further to note that, if India, Mahidasa, who 
compares favourably in a great number of points with Aris- 
totle, preceded Gargyayana, whose doctrine of immortality 
and theory of ideas lead us to think of Plato. 


Now, as to Mahidasa’s philosophical investigation, we 
The division of his PTopose to summarise it under these four 
philosaphy, heads—metaphysies, physics, psychology and 
ethics. . 


I. Metaphysics —As a preliniinary to our estimate of the 
value of Mahidasa’s metaphysics; we must répeat the general 
statement that we nowhere meet with a systematic grouping 
or clear-cut division of his doctrine, taken as a whole. Hence 
it must be understood that the method of arrangement adopted 
in these pages is chiefly our own, whereas the conceptions are 
those of Mahidasa. 

A general explanation of the theoretic side of Mahidasa’s 
metaphysics or science of first principles might be offered as 
follows. 


(1) ‘To begin with, Mahidasa desired to point out that 
the task of philosophy is to explain experi- 
dae *Perience’ ™ Mab* ence, and by experience he understood 
evidently the physical universe, the organic 
world, a particular thing, a living substance, the heaven, 
the earth, the firmament, the sun, the moon, water, 
earth, fire, air, a metal, a plant, an animal, a man, a seed, a 
sperm. 
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If it be the principal task of philosophy to explain experi- 
The limits of know. ence, then all philosophical investigations 
ledge. ought to be kept entirely within the bounds 
of experience. The axiom which Mabhidasa laid down for 
himself in this connexion may be rendered thus : I know the 
universe and myself as far as I know the gods, and I know 
the gods as far as I-know the universe and myself.' 
In his phraseology, however, the mythological term “ gods” 
The five elements or 18 Convertible into the theological term 
material attributes. —_ “ hymns” (uktha), and that, in its turn, into 
the philosophical term “elements” (bhitani). Thus, if we 
say with Mahidisa, “I am the five-fold hymn,” this generally 
means that I am built up of these five—water and earth? fire 
and air, and space.’ In other words, our ordinary, intuitive, 
unphilosophic, or objective knowledge of a particular thing of 
experience, taken as a wholé,‘is divisible into the five subjec- 
tive elements or material qualities enumerated also by him 
in the order of earth, air, space, water and fire (jyotis).3 
It follows that, in aceordance with Mahidasa’s methodo- 
nee PAR ee logy there are these two methods of philoso- 
Fentigation « conven. phical investigation—objective and subjec- 
Philosop : 
tive, called later conventional (sarhnvritika, 
vyavaharika), and philosophic (paramarthika) respectively. 
That which we regard, therefore, from the subjective point of 
view as the five qualities are, when looked at from the 
objective point of view, but five elements or great beings 
(mahabhitani). 
_ Taking man as the most typical of particular things, the 
Feonr is ssbeaa eyes acess now reaches the point, how are we 
aa oe ive: ig to explain experience ? Mahidasa’s reply to 
this is—By means of these five principles 
called water and earth, fire and air, and space, besides Life 
' Aitareya Aranyaka, IL. 1.7. 3-7; I. 1.8.2. 


* dbid, IT. 1.2. 1-16; IL. 3.8. 1-2; 10. 3.4.2. 
> Ibid, I. 3.1.1, 
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or the living principle (Prana). Of these, water and earth 
are conceived as “food” or substance, for all food, Mahidasa 
thought, consists of these two ; fire and air are conceived as 
“the feeder” or something which is related to the living 
principle, for by means of them a man eats all food; and 
space is conceived as “ the bowl,” for all that exists is con- 
tained in it.' - 
From the five-fold hymn,’ called otherwise the embodi- 
ais fandamental the- Mont of Prana, the living soul, springs, and 
The ee ere Re returns all that is—such is apparently 
eo the fundamental thesis of Mahidasa. But 
he insisted often that for working it out in detail the follow- 
ing propositions and axioms are essential. 


In the first place, man is to be conceived as the miniature 
Peg tT aS universe, so that what is in the one, is in 
mos, and so is every the other. Hisaxiom is—* whatever there is 
living substance. $ Te 
belonging to the son, belongs to the father ; 
whatever there is belonging..to, the father, belongs 40 the 
son”? If so, our concepts of the universe are translatable at 
last into those of man,‘ and vice versd ; and what is true, in 
this respect, of man, also holds of every living substance 
or particular thing, down to its very root, seed, germ, 
or atum.’ Mahidasa’s assumption is that a finite thing of 
experience, taken as a whole, is not only a part of the sum- 
total of things, but in a sense, that is, in essence, the 
whole itself. In this case, the position of Mahidasa may 
be defined by such an axiom as—I asa living monad am 
the universe. | 
But from this it does not necessarily follow that, according 
to Mahidasa, the universal completely explains the particular ; 


1 Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 3.1.2. 
2 Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 3.1-1. In his language: “He who knows himself as the 


five-fold hymn is clever.” . 
3 [bid, II. 1.8.1., 8.B.E., Vol. I., p. 212. 
‘ (Cf. S&kalya’s views, Aitareya Aranyaka, IIT. 1.2. 6-7. 
5 Of, Erdmann’s History of Philosophy, Vol. {., p. 151. 
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it may be of course that the universal explains only that in 
the particular which is’ not different from the universal. And 

| it would again be a mistake to suppose that 
x F eenee tnd, Mahidasa contemplated any hard and fast 


but of degree, between 
these three—the phy- Jine of distinction between the two. For 


ical universe, the 
organic world, and ‘that would be incompatible with his con- 
ception of nature or cosmos as an inter- 
connected whole. We might affirm, without doing violence 
to his position, that there isno difference in kind either 
between the physical universe and the organic world, or be- 
tween the organic world and man. The fundamental difference, 
. if any, which would be admitted by Mahidasa, is what may be 
described as the difference in intensity or degree of growth, 
that is all. Admitted this, a so-called non-living thing is 
definable as an undeveloped man, in the same way that a man 
may be defined as a developed thing. It will be remarked 
that in Mahidasa’s language, the word development (avis- 
tarah avirbhavah) is used rather in.a limited sense ; it means 
no more than the manifestation (prakatatvam) in the 
particular of that which is hidden in the universal. Thus 
Mahidasa’s theory of developmeut or specialisation exactly 


corresponds to Aristotle's conception of a transmission of the 


potential into actuality. 


_. Now the second proposition which forms the key to the 
whole philosophy of Mahidasa is this. The things of experi- 
Ab: ence are explicable only in the terms of 
daniels et ot? root”? (cause) and “ shoot ” (effect).' These 
two called root and shoot are logically and 
for all practical purposes, distinguishable from each other, but 
identical in substance or essence. -— | 
(2) We hawe endeavoured so far to bring out that the 
philosophical investigation of Mahidasa is concerned with the 
problems as to the visible universe, the organic world, 


_ * Mula and tila. Aitareya Aranyaka, II, 1 8. 1. 
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and man. Of these, the visible universe is a living form, 
man is a living thing, and the connecting link between the 
two is what is termed the organic world. 
knowkdee "°F °F According to Mahidasa’s general theory of 
knowledge, if we know the one, we know all 
the three. Asa naturalist he perceived the difference subsisting 
between the things of experience, whereas, as a philosopher, 
he realised only the immutable groundef unity in the midst 
of all changes.' 
Here by the visible universe Mahidisa understood the 
physical world as a whole, and under the organic world he 
included the vegetable kingdom, the animal 
Peds he Rete kingdom, and man. The distinction he thus 
Aibeenbic cnn implied between these two—the physical 
_ world and the organie—is no more than 
that which we now rather sharply draw between so-called 
“dead matter” and living matter. All these shining gods— 
the sun, lightning, the moon, the planets and the stars, and 
all these five great beings (mahabhttani)—the earth, air, the 
sky, water and fire—belong to the physical world ; the herbs 
and trees, to the vegetable kingdom ; the reptiles; birds, horses, 
cows, elephants, etc., to the animal kingdom; and a man 
naturally belongs to the animal kingdom, and is generally 
classed among the animals.” 
By the word difference he implied, first, the difference in 
form, habit and strength, and secondly, the difference as to 
| the gradual development of self, that is, of 
hans tn cr phot oan life in the world as a whole, particularly of 


ence, and in degree of 4 thinking soul in man. 
growth. ss 


With regard to the first kind of difference, he insisted that 
there are beings developed from this or that kind of seeds, 


' Aitareya Aranyaka, II, 3. 8. 2. 
* Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 6.1.5; I. 5. 1.9. s 
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such as those born from eggs (oviparous), born from the 
womb (viviparous), born from sweat (moisture-sprung), and 
ater propagated from germs (plants); that there 
ie ig ie classes Of are beings movable and immovable.' Among 

the birds, the parrot is the one that is 
the most gluttonous, and the hawk that swoops on other 
birds is the strongest of all. Among the higher animals 
again, the two-footed man surpasses all the quadrupeds in 
strength. Therefore, the quadrupeds, such as cattle, horses 
and elephants obey man’s commands.” 


Regarding the second kind of difference, too, Mahidasa 
A tisocy ce the maintained that the soul or intelligent prin- 
maine development ciple develops gradually in the world as a 
whole. In herbs and trees, for example, sap 
(life) only is seen, but thought (citta) in the widest sense is in 
the higher forms of life. Among- the latter again, some show 
both vitality and intelligence, while others are devoid of 
intelligence. Aniong animals, man alone has the capacity for 
acquiring kigher wisdom, yet in him, too, the soul develops 
gradually. A man differs from a lower animal _ in these 
respects : 

“He says what he has known. He knows what is to 
happen to-morrow, he knows heaven and hell. By means _ of the 
mortal he desires the immortal—thus he is endowed.’® 
With other animals, on the contrary, hunger and thirst 
(instincts and impulses) only are a kind of understand- 


ing; they possess voice, but no speech; mind, but no 
prudence,’” 


* Ibid, II. 6. 1. 5, 

* Ibid, I, 5. 4. 9. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, 8.B.E., Vol. I, p. 222. | 

* Ibid, IT. 3,2. 1—5; cf. “ The Questions of King Milinda,” 8.B.E., Vol. XXXV, pp. 60-51, 
According to Nagasena, rudimentary reason (manasikara) is one thing, and reasoned know- 
ledge (pafifid) is another. Sheep and goats, oxen and buffaloes, camels and asses possess 
rudimentary reason but reasoned knowledge they have not, 


Z ’ r 
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(3) Nature. 
It has already been noticed that as a naturalist Mahidasa; like 
hea ae Aristotle, conceived nature to be “a system 
ception of nature: as of fixed types of existence,” and recognised 
jeans gratationa’ mt the difference which subsists between these 
Oa ty types. Accordingly the heavenly bodies, the 
five elements, plants, creatures, animals, and men are all 
regarded as living things: they are taken to form a gradually 
ascending scale of concrete existents. The heavenly bodies 
are not included in the realm of constant change. Rather in 
his conception of nature as a gradation of fixed types of 
existence, Mahidasa assigned to the heavenly bodies a place 
which does not strictly come within the general scheme of 
existence; each one of them is therefore taken to represent 
a separate type in itself. The same applies to each one of the 
five elements. . 

On the other hand, as a philosopher Mahidasa conceived 
nature as. an. inter-connected whole, and 
ea'S an inter-connec- yealised the immutable ground of unity in 

. the midst of all changes. 
He conceived the physical universe as a living form, which 
- consists of the heaven, the earth, and the 
ar tcaves, earth, and firmament.’ In his language, the heaven 
denotes that from the gift (heat) of which 
arises all that exists; the object of its praise is the sun 
(Aditya). The sun is regarded not only as the luminary of 
the heayen or the germ of the gods (deva-retah), but also as 
the central, unifying power, nay, the soul (purusa) of the 
universe. The earth is similarly defined as that from which 
springs all that is; the object of its praise is fire (agni).” 
Fire is identical in essence with the sun. In fact, like 
Dirghatamas, Mahidasa conceived the sun and fire as but two 


t Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 2. 3. 6; iid, II. 1.2. 4, 
* fdsd, Il. 1, 2. 1-2. 
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forms of one and the same thing, that is to say, like “ Hiranya- 
garbha,” he maintained that these two, called the sun and 
fire, are developed from what is known as the golden germ 
or primal form of heat. In the same way, the firmament is 
defined as the space between heaven and earth; the object 
of its praise is air (vayu).' The earth is pervaded and_ puri- 
fied by air. 2h 

As to the former, we are told by Mahidasa that the uni- 

verse, in its present form (mirti) is co-exten- 
The extent and du- 
ration of the physical sive with the earth and fire, heaven and the 
yee sun, the cardinal directions and moon, water 
and the ocean, and that as long as these do not decay, so 
long the universe does not decay.’ - 

The relation between the two, called heaven and earth, is 

described thus. All that dies on earth is 
Set consumed by heaven, and all that returns 

from heaven ‘is consumed by earth.*® Thus 
a sort of give and take is the guiding principle of the oper- 
ation of nature, viewed as, an inter-connected whole. More- 
over, the axiom laid down by Mahidasa in this connexion Is: 
* No one possesses that which he does not eat, or the things 
which do not eat him,” that is to say, the feeder and food are 
in reality food. Thus food may be described as that, which 
feeds and is fed.‘ 

(4) God and Matter. 

Lastly comes the question of the assumed ground of unity. 
wo pee Mahidasa seeks for unity in the conception 
of unity, “ad Matter of . God, the divine, immortal being. But 
rality. "evidently the predicate of unity assignable 

; to the Divine implies only the negation of 
the plurality which is the characterstic feature of the concrete 
realm of change. Further, if God be conceived as the ground 


* Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 1.2.3; I, 2. 3. 6. 
* Ibid, II. 1 7. 1-7. 
bid, 1, 1, 2. 15. 

4b IE, 1, 2, 16. 
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of unity or singleness of cause, we may in accordance with 
Mahidasa’s view take Matter! to be the ground of all plurality. 
in order to arrive at a concrete estimate of Mahidasa’s con- 
ception of God, we must first of all take into account his 
conception of Matter. 

A. Matter and Form. 


From the foregoing analysis, it folléws that Mahidasa’s 


The real is that 
Which is capable of 
development or tran- 


' sition from the hid- 


den to the mani- 
ested. 


picture of nature displays throughout his 
notion of development as alone real in the 


Sonerete world of generation. Put other- 


wise, there is nothing real but that which is 
“ctualised. As we saw, Mahidasa understood 


by dévelopment nothing but a transition from the hidden to 


the manifested, 


that is, to put it in Aristotle’s phraseology 


from the potential to the actual. And when his idea of deve- 
lopment is carefully analysed,~it yields us Aristotle’s broad 
proposition: “ Each existent in the realm of change comes 
to be from something, by something, to something.” 


Taking “ seec 


99 


in Mahidasa’s language to denote the 


something “in Aristotle’s proposition, it might be added that, 
according to Mahidasa’s theory, a seed is developed from 
a seed by the process of change or natural transformation. 
This yrocess of change presents itself in the form of a rope * 


Numerous gradations 
exist between the first 
matter and the final 
form: the more deve- 
loped a thing is, the 
more anctividual it is. 


or chain of development, consisting of 
numerous links of relation between food and 
the feeder, the material and the individual, — 
the potential and the actual, the indetermi= 
nate and the determinate. 


There is, then, this broad distinction between the seeds. 
‘A developed seed is more individual, more actual, more deter- 


td 


* Mahidasa did not coin a new term for Matter, but employed the Vedic term Water in 
the sense of matter. Vide Aitareya Aranyaka, fi, LGAs SES. 3. 

* The Development of Greek Philosophy, p, 153. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 1, 6, L. 
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minate, and more an object of knowledge,' than that from 
which it is developed. But the higher form often  presup- 
poses the lower. Moreover, in order to attain the higher 
form, a seed is bound to lose all its individuality, though not 
necessarily its materiality. Hence the individual also pre- 
supposes the material. But in this case the reverse is true as 
well. For, according to Mahidasa’s axiom, no one possesses 
that which he does not eat, or the things which do not eat 
him. The meaning of this axiom is that the two notions— 
food and the feeder—are correlative. What we therefore call 
this moment food, may appear the next moment as the feeder. 
It admits of another interpretation. As Prof. Adamson puts 
it in the case of Aristotle, ‘In the complete gradation there 
is thus, as it were, a scale of ascent and descent, descending 
towards privation of all that is determinate, ,and ascending 
towards completed actuality. * 

The vital concern for us, “isthe process of develipinentt 

It is, conceived ‘thus: the seed* reduced to the state of food 
. (or potentiality) develops to a seed elevated 
ken en ie oh to the rank of a feeder (or actuality) and 
nent. itecl? partie, this development is effected through a 
irvcest of chatce living, active, individual agent,—say, the 
present feeder on the food. Thus--Mahi- 

dasa’s conception of the gradation of natural development is 
5 aulte in accordance with, and furnishes enough justification 
. of, his conception of the graduated scale of the types of exist- 
sence. A living, individual agent is with Mahidasa but one of 
many knots in the rope or chain of development ¢ in other 
words, one of the many names _ given by speech* or conven- 
_ tion to those forms which matter assumes, or is capable of 
assuming.” An agent, so regarded, must be said to stand in 


* Ibid, 11,3. 6. 15. 
* Development of Greek Philosophy, p. 156. 
* Aitareya Aranyaka, IT. 1,3..1. 
* Ibid II, 1. 6, 1, 
* Ibid, If, 1. 3. 1, 
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‘relation to two consecutive seeds as at once a destroyer and 
a creator. But it must not be forgotten that, in bringing 
about the change necessary for the development of a seed 
from a seed, the agent itself must enter into motion, or under- 
go a certain form of change. 


Now, to follow out Mahidasa’s conception of development 

a little further, a chain or rope has two extremities, two 
ends,—the two ultimate knots either way, between which all 
other knots fall, and which, therefore, determine the length 
of the whole change. These two ultimate knots are repre- 
sented by Prajapati and Brahman in the 

he ecee "case of the universe, and by Prana and 
. Prajna in the case of man, as we shall see; 

and in the case of Aristotle, by causa efficiens and causa 
finalis. But it should be borne in mind that what we call 
metaphorically two knots are» really two aspects of one and 
the same first and last knot, i.¢., 6f the Divine. Thus God as 
Prajapati is the efficient cause, the first unmoved mover; but 


he is again just Brahman the final cause or end, the very — 


perfection on which all turn their thoughts,’ after which all 
things strive. 

“The seed of Prajapati is the gods; the seed of the goods 
is rain; the seed of rain is herbs; the seed of herbs is food ; 
the seed of food is living creatures; the seed of living crea- 


tures is the heart; the seed of the heart is. the thinking 


mind; the seed of the thinking mind is the thoughtful | 


_  * 


, Sis 


speech ; the seed of the thoughtful speech is the thoughtful. « 


action ; and the thoughtful action done is this reality in man 
'(purusa), the abode of Brahman.”* The prevailing tone of 
thought is teleological. 

_ Finally, we must inquire into Mahidasa’s conceptions of | 


“ 


si 


Matter and Form. If his conception of development bes 


strictly adhered to, it must be conceived as a transition from™ 


' Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 3. 4. 9. 
* Jbid, II, 1.3. 1, 
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something to something, from something yet hidden or poten- 
tial to something manifested or actual. That is to say, 
there is no transition from nothingness into Being, 
but only. from that which is not yet, the matter or poten- 
tiality. Indeed, matter is, according to 
Difference between . . : 
Matter and Form: Mahidasa, that out of which a thing be- ~ 
Form is the manifest- é : ‘ 
ation of Matter, and comes, that from which form (miirti) or 
Matter is that which ; ‘ ; 
is capable of mani- purposive order is brought forth.’ Thus 
proven matter is related to form as the root to the 
shoot *, and form is related to matter as that which manifests 
it. The more formed matter is, the more manifested, and 


_ thus the more recognisable it becomes. 


Mahidasa gave an illustration : ‘‘ A whispered voice is just 
breath, but if spoken aloud, it is form (Sarira). If whispered, 
it is as if hidden, for what is formless is as if hidden, and 2 
breath is formless. But if spoken aloud, it is form, and 
therefore it is perceptible, for form is perceptible.” * 4 


By this Mahidasa seetisté Have meant that speech in 
_ itself is a kind of form, the materialised breath by reason ¢ 

Ra eel Nie of which a purpose, such as that) of @Xpress- 
bearing on the distine. Ing thought, is carried out. Breath is in 


tion Mahidésa drew 
between the first and tis case the root of speech. In like mann 


the final matter: th 
Ratnaer sa? sicoinie breath may be regarded as a form in 


necbie “er 808° to air, Going in this way backward fr 

form to matter, shoot to root, or perfection _ 
to presupposition, we are sure to arrive at the first or pure | 
matter, which being entirely devoid of form, is incognisable 
in itself. On the other hand, going forward from matter to. 
form, root to shoot, presupposition to perfection, we shall ¥ 
reach the ultimate matter which becomes so united with form | 


that it is no more capable of separate manifestation. 














3 


’ Aitareya Aranyaka, IT, 4.3.1. 
? [bid, IT. 1.8.1, 
* Ibid, II, 3.6.15. 
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In agreement with the Vedic thinkers, particularly “ Para- 
mesthin,’” Mahidasa posited water ' as the original matter, the 
first root of which this purposive order, the universe of concrete 
existence, is the shoot. But this does not mean that matter 
in itself is the concrete existent. * True, that it is the root 
pete et 5 which has the capacity of becoming the shoot. 
the first matter and However, Mahidasa nowhere tells us in 
cn what relation this first matter stands to the 
first mover, except in a passage” where he seems to regard 
matter as a passive principle, that on which form is imposed, 
something which requires to be energised, in order that it 
may become manifested. Under this aspect, matter is also 
to be conceived as the substratum of change. It is evident 
from his view of the chain of development that Mahidasa 
did not look upon change as a series of isolated events. The 
world of generation has a unity of its own, and this unity 
implies obviously the identity’ and continuity of a common 
substratum of change, i.e., matter, Thus matter is the ground 
of all plurality of forms, just as speech is the ground of all 
multiplicity of names. 

B. God. 

The point in which Mahidasa effectively opposed “ Para- 

-mesthip,”’ is that the reason of transition from the hidden to 
7 ‘the manifested is not in matter, the principle of passivity. 
Matter does not come within the definition of either being 
or non-being.* Hence the principle of motion is in something 
other than matter ; in God, the satyam of satyam,* the most 
real of all things real. God as Prajapati is the lord of beings, 
the father and friend of all living creatures. He who is both 
individual and universal “ brooded over” the first matter, 
and thus stirred it up into motion or energy. The Deity 


1 Aitareya Arapyaka, II, 1.6.1. 

* Ibid, IT, 4.3.1. 

3 See ante, Paramesthin’s views, Pt. I. 

+ Aitareya Aranyaka, IT. 3.6.2; tbid, II. 1.8.7. 
6 Ibid, II. 4.3.1.8; ibid, 1.3.3.6. 
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is a name which is “the best and without a flaw.’ The 
Divine essence is in its nature im- 
material, immortal, eternal, imperishable. 
The Divine essence is one, and unity of God can 
best explain the singleness of character which the 
world of generation ‘presents within itself in very varied 
degree.” -God excludes all idea of passivity, and therefore, 
of’ plurality. The yes and no of language, do not apply to 
God, for the Divine nature is eternally free from all that 
is hard and cruel.’ Brahman enjoys bliss eternally. In 
order, therefore, to contemplate the nature of the Divine 
one must transcend the yes and no of language and all that 
is hard and cruel. Nevertheless, God may be conceived under 
these two aspects. In one aspect, God is Prana, spirit, or 
the living principle of the universe, the pure vital energy 
and activity. In the other aspect, God is Prajna (,ous) 
the pure intelligence, the eternally active self-conscious 
reason (prajiiana).* The .whole..realm of change is led by 
Brahman, the self-conscious reason (prajna-netra). 
(5) The Soul (Atma). 


Like Aristotle, Mahidasa seems to have conceived soul 
as the complement of a living body. Soul is that single 
NOR eet element in our existence which comes directly 
ve a Mahidisa’s from the Deity, or in and through which 

we can approach the Divine, The function 
of reason (Prajiiana) isin the soul. ‘The faculty by which 
we see form, that by which we hear sound, that by which 
we perceive odours, that by which we utter speech, that 
by which we taste food, and all that which comes from the 
heart and the mind, namely, apperception, comprehension, 
understanding, cognition, intellect, insight, retention, judg- — 


Makiddsa’s theology. 


* Aitareya Aranyaka. [.3.3.6. 
* Ibid, II. 3.8.2. foll. 

* Ibid, II, 3.8.4. 

‘ Ibid, II. 6,1.5-6. 
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ment, reflection, receptivity, remembrance (or memory), con- 
ceiving, willing, breathing, loving, desiring,—bear in varying 
degrees the name of Reason (prajhanasya namadheyyani).’ 


On the other hand, soul is in its essence just the vital 
principle (prana) in virtue of which we can discharge 
our functions as living beings. Thus for Mahidasa, as for 
Aristotle, the complete fact is this life, and the central fun- 
damental function of a fully developed organism is breathing 
or respiration. For even during sleep, when all sensations 
and all mental activities cease, the process of life, 7.¢., res- 
piration, goes on still the same. e* 


As there are infinite gradations of types of existence, So 
there is a graduated scale of functions of the soul. The 
lowest function discharged by the soul is nutritive ; the first 
desire felt by the soul is that for, food ; and the first feeling 
experienced by the soul is“hunger and thirst. The next 
higher function of the soul consists of sense-perception and 
such motor activities as action, locomotion, excretion and 
reproduction. The functions which stand still higher in the 
scale are grouped, as we Saw under the mind and the heart, 
the latter including what we now call the functions of under- 
standing and reason. Once more, as there is no difference 
of kind between the types of existence, so between the 
various functions of the soul. rie 


(6) Speech (Vak). 
Like matter or mind, speech is conceived as being a 
$ continuous structure. It is compared to a 
Pig ae0 irs rope with many knots, a chain with many 
physics: links (vak tanti namani damani).2 The knots 
or links are the names or concepts, corresponding to existent, 
forms. The rope or chain runs in a straight line. It hasa 


Pe t's 
re 


1 Aitareya Aranyaka, IT. 6.3. 
2 Ibid, II. 1.6.1. ee hen 
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first and a final knot, representing the first and the final cause 
respectively. Thus Mahidasa, like Aristotle, avoided the 
absurdity of an infinite regress in proof. The difference 
between the first or the final knot and any intermediate knot 
is that the latter admits of the yes and no of language (i.e., 
the law of contradiction), while the former does not. Mahi- 
dasa, in agreement with all post-Vedic thinkers, found perfect 
correlation between thought and speech. “As far as speech 
goes, so far goes Brahman”! was his maxim. Further, he 
identified concepts with concrete facts, knowledge with exis- 
tence. 


IT, Physics.—Mahidasa started his physical inquiries by 
advancing as a general axiom, that man is a microcosmos, just 
as, on the other hand, the visible world as a whole is but a 
universal man.” Both are, so far as their organic constitution 

The bearings of the $0C8, complete individuals, and so are all 
iadividosl thiog "ea known and unknown living bodies which form 
investignsion ae scale of intermediaries between them. This a 
— | means that between the one and the other 
of these fixed types of concrete existents, there is no differ- 
ence in kind, but merely in intensity. The whole of nature 
is a purposive order, ‘a system of ends.’ In this great and 
eternal order of the universe there is nothing which dces not 
partake of the Divine nature, and no point at which we 
cannot perceive a continual striving aiter perfection. 


* Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 3.8.9: ‘“ Yavad brahma vistitarh tavati yagiti; yatra ha kva 
ca brahma tad vag, Yatra va vak tad va brahméti,” r 


* Ibid, II. 1.2. 5-12; 11. 4.2.4;ete. Ina passage of the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad 
(I. 1) the solar universe (ie, “ Narayana’s” Purusa) is compared to an ever-ranning 
horse, a horse fit for sacrifice, that is to say, subject to recurrent cycles of change, to 
envelopment and development. The dawn is described as ics head, the sun as the eye, the 
wind as the breath, and the year as the body (corporeal form). This is followed by a 
further description of the anatomy of the organised universal horse. The heaven is its 
back, the sky its abdomen, the earth its thorax, the quarters its extremities, the interme- 
diate quarters its ribs, the seasons its organs of sense, . . . . the half-digested food is the 
sand, the rivers its intestines, and so on and so forth. ; 
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As Sakalya puts it in agreement with Mahidasa, and with 
more definiteness in expression than the latter, every indi- 
Sakalya’a view of Vidual being 1s like an egg, that is to say, 
the resemblance be- very similar to the oval-shaped, spherical 


tween the physical 
constitution of the wniverse. Like the visible universe, the 


Universe and that of 
individual beings. trunk of an animal is divisible into three 
parts. The heaven corresponds to the Skull, the mid-air to 
the thorax, and the earth to the abdomen. As there are three 
luminaries attached to the three-fold division of the universe, 
so there are three luminaries joined to the three parts of the 
trunk. The sun in the heaven resembles the eye in the 
skull; lightning in mid-air is the heart (vital breath) in the 
thorax; and fire on earth is the seed in the propagative 
organ.’ 

But Sakalya. omits or overlooks a few points of scientific 

; interest in Mahidasa’s cosmology. For in 
ceatueacinn accordance with, the latter’s view, we are 

; to recognise» that. the formed universe is 
surrounded by Ambas (waters), termed elsewhere’ the ocean,* 
denoting the concentric circle of Varuna (Neptune), 
notion reminding us at once of ‘“ Brahmanaspati’s” Aditi, 
or Anaximander’s arep. By the circle of Varuna, then, 
Mahidasa understood not certainly any void space (stinya- 
kasa, the notion of which was altogether foreign to post- 
Vedic thinking), but that eternally unmoved region of 
pure, unmixed and fiery ether of immeasurable brilliance 
(amitaujas, to use Gargyayana’s expression) from which 
energy is constantly generated, and transmitted in the form 
of a flash of lightning or solar ray to the formed universe, 
first, to the outermost part of space called heaven, the region 
of lights (maricis), and then from that to lower regions. The 
energy or stimulus which is thus imparted from the circle of 
1 Aitareya Aravyaka, III. 1, 2. 6-8. 


2 [bid, 11. 4. 1. 4. 
2 [bid, If, 1. 7. 7- 
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Varuna sets the heavenly hodies, air, and all the rest in 
motion. This circle of Varuna or Infinity is conceived by 
Mahidasa apparently as something similar to Saturn’s ring. 
It lies above the formed universe, and yet is supported upon 
and encloses the universe within itself. As Yajiavalkya 
seems to have thought, the Oceanic ring surrounding the 
Earth (Prithivi, 7.2., Extension, the border of the formed 
universe) on every side, is twice as large as the Earth. The 
space separating the one from the other hardly exceeds the 
edge of a razor or the wing of a mosquito.' However, the 
notion of severance of the two concentric circles must by no 
means be lost sight of, inasmuch as it has most important 
bearings on the ontological views of Mahidasa and ‘other 
post-Vedie thinkers. The mental picture thus drawn of the 
eternal separation and inter-connexion (amounting to an 
inter-dependence) of Infinity and Finiteness (Aditi and Diti, 
ananta and sinta) enabled them te conceive of a first unmoved 
mover. And all this is but.to repeat. the general view; that 
“ Brahmamaspati’s” Aditi, like Anaximander’s avepov, WAS 
the first philosophic conception of God, and one remaining 
yet entirely within the physical. 

Now, enclosed entirely within the Ocean or Infinity is the 
outermost border of the formed universe called Heaven, 
studded with lights (maricis). The number of these lumi- 
naries (stars and all the rest), as given in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, is 36,000. Mahidisa gives no number. And 
Gargyayana, following an unknown but earlier thinker,’ 
conceives heaven as the council-hall skilfully built by-Vibhu,’ a 
term corresponding to Vedic Visvakarman (universal architect), 


now degraded evidently from a highest Deity to a mere god — 


(devaputra). Further, Gargyayana speaks, in agreement with 
Mahidasa, of two door-keepers—Indra, the wielder of thunder, 
» Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IJ, 3. 2, 


i. * Chandogya Upanigad, VIII. 5.3 “ Prabhu-vimitam hiranmayam.” 
* Kausitaki Upanisad, I. 3: “ Vibhu-namakam pramitam sabhasthalam.” 


* 


: 
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and Prajapati, the sun'—that is to say, of two gates opening 
apparently on two ways. and serving as the channels of com- 
munication between infinity and the finite. Yajiavalkya 
omits Prajapati.’ 

Heaven surrounds this mortal earth (mara) on every side. 
The earth supports mid-air or the atmosphere filled with 
vapours above it,—the mid-air which is the scene of light- 
ning (electrical phenomena), and itself*is supported upon and 
encircled by waters (Ap-world, hell) beneath it.* A thin 
plenum of ether‘ divides the heaven from the mid-air. 
Strictly, this is the circle of Varuna below which lies the 
dominion of Indra, and above the dominion of Prajapati. 
The- earth is placed like a ship® lying at anchor in the midst 
of waters. It has nevertheless a local motion of its own, 
compared by Mahidasa to that of a swing (prenkha*). The 
sun rises in the eastern oceanand sets in the western. 
Pandit Samasrami Satyavrata Sarma has collected. a few 
interesting references from the Brahmanas ‘and other sources, 
pointing to a different conclusion, viz., that in the view of 
the Aitareyas and other Brahman philosophers ‘the sun 
neither rises nor sets, but stands alone in the centre.’’ But 
it is to be doubted if we are really justified in drawing 
such an inference as that days and nights are caused by rota- 


tion of the earth. The passage quoted is this: ‘‘ He (the sun) | 


never scts nor rises. When people think he sets, it means that 
he having reached the end of day, conceals himself.” The 
belief in either revo! :tion or in rotation of the earth does not 


’ Aitarefa Aranyaka, I]. 6.1.5; Kausitaki Upanigad, I. 3. 

? Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, III. 3. 2. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 4. 1. 4 

* Bribad Aranyaka Upanisad, ILI. 3. 2. 

5 Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 2. 4. 6. 

* Preikha seems to denote also the whole physical universe, divided into three parts 
ibid, I. 2. 3. 4. | 

7 Chandogya Up., HI. ll. 1 3; “ naivodeté nastameta, ekala eva madhye sthata, 


* Aitareya Brahmana, ITI. 4. 6: “ Sa va ega na kadacan&stam eti nddeti, Tat yadastamh 
ettti manyante, ahna eva tadantam itva athitmanarm viparvasyate ; raétrim eva avastat 


- 
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follow from Sayana’s interpretation which rather takes the 
earth as stationary, and represents the sun as moving round 
the pole! The view in the Chandogya Upanisad, inherited 
by Uddalaka Aruni from the past, emphatically declares that 
the sun “neither rises nor sets at any time. If this is not 
true, ye gods, may I lose Brahman.’” “The sun does not 
rise and does not set. For him there is day, once and for 
all.’® The expression “stands alone in the centre” is most 
significant, no doubt, and should the same mean that the sun 
remains fixed at the centre, it would necessarily follow that 
days and nights are caused by no other factor than rotation 
of the earth in its axis. But Sankara and Anandagiri throw 
no light on this disputed question. = 


Buddha merely reminds us of Mahidasa’s cosmology, when 
he says, “This great earth is established on water, water on_ " 
air, and air on space. A time comes when the mighty wind — 
blows, causing the commotion in-waters which cause at length — 

) the earth. to.quake.’’* Svetasvatara,> as we 
The eevelupment of ire fo | 4 
the notion of Brahma. know, endeavoured to formulate a Pytha- — 
ra. x ® q 
gorean notion of the Brahma-cakra, having 
one felly with three tires (trivrit), sixteen ends, and so — 
forth. He derived evidently from Uddalaka the concep- 
tion of three tires of the wheel in question, that is to say, 
of the threefold division of the formed universe into the 
region of the element of fire, that of water, and that of — 
earth. In the later Sarnkhya cosmology the term trivrit 
an < . 
kurute ahah parastat. Atha yadenam pratar udetiti manyante, ratrereva tadantam itva : 
athitmanam viparyasyate ; ahoreva ahastat kurute ratrim parastat. Sa va est na kadacana 
nimlocati na ha vai kadacana nimlocati.” Cf. Gopatha-Brahmana, Il. 4. 10. See for other 
references Aitareyfilocanam by Pandit Satyavrata, pp. 107-8. | 
*““ Meroh pradaksinam kurvan aditvo yadde&avarinarh praninata drigtipatham A&gacchati 
taddeSa-vasibhirayam udetiti vyavabriyate.......” (Sayana), ———- 
*-* Chandogya Up., IIT. 11, 1-3. 
* Digha-nikaya, IT. 107 ; Dial., B. 11., p. 114, 
* Svetaévatara Upanisad, I. 4. 


- 
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was conveniently replaced by triguna—sattva (brightness), 
rajas (redness), and tamas (darkness). But for the origin- of 
the notion of Brahma-cakra one must go, in the last resort, 
to the philosophy of Dirghatamas. As we saw, it was 
Dirghatamas who vaguely conceived that the roots of things 
are five in all. | 
Thus we come to the main question of Mahidasa’s physics, 
namely, the question as to the nature of what he calls five 
elements or material qualities (paica maha- 
The five elements. Dbhitani). Although the subject of imme- 
diate perception is a whole being or concrete 
individual, he insists repeatedly that on that we cannot 
establish a scientific knowledge of real facts. What we can 
preceive with Mahidasa in scientific apprehension of each 
particular thing. of experience. is that it is a five-fold hymn 
(atméktham pancavidham),' 7.e,. composed of these five 
-elements—earth and water; fire and air, and ether or space.? 
He who recognises the truth.of this axiom is wise.’ *The 
antithesis of earth and water, just as the antithesis of fire and 
air, implies no more than a difference of aspects. This being 
the case, earth and water together may be contrasted with 
fire and air, as food with the feeder, or matter with energy. 
In fact.éhen, earth and water denote Mahidasa’s two aspects 
or conditions of matter or material substratum—solidity and 
fluidity. Similarly fire and air are to be conceived as 
denoting two aspects of energy—heat (static) and motion - 
(dynamic). In addition to these four elements _Mahidasa 
mentions ¢ther (akasa) or space in which things are contained, 
or by which things can be separated from one another in 
external perception. 


' Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 3, 3. 3. 
2 Ibid, If. 3. 1. 1: “sa samprativit,” “ prithiv! vayur ak@éa 4paiyotimai.” 


* Ibid, II, 3. 1. 2. 
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The only perplexing point in Mahidasa’s physics is whether 
he conceived the vital spirit (prana) as a principle separate 
W from the five elements or not. In one place 
An ambiguity and a ae 
its historical impor- he definitely states that so far as a living 
tance. ‘ . . . 
| body is concerned, the vital principle has no 
separate existence from the five elements,’ while in another 
place he considers Prana asa principle in itself, a principle 
which is not altogether dependent on the body or material 
conditions.” However, the ambiguity thus involved in his 
physical conceptions is important to bear in mind, as it led 


at a later period to the opposition between Kakuda Katyayana’s — 


doctrine of soul being distinct from the body (anno-jiva- 
aliath-sarira-vada) and Ajita Kesa-Kambalin’s doctrine of 


soul being identical with the body (tatn-jiva-tarh-sarira-— 


vada). 


Biology.—The chief point to notice in Mahidasa’s biological — 


speculations is his view of the-gradual development of intelli- 
gence (citta) in the living world (prana-bhritsu).’ But to putit 
in this way would be to define rather too narrowly the broad 
proposition he himself laid down. His proposition is—“ Know 
the gradual development of individual things” (atmanam 
avistaram veda‘). We say “too narrowly” because, as he 
clearly points out, the development is not merely psychical, 

but also physical. And yet there is no statement from which 
it might be concluded that, according to his view, sense itself 
_is developed into reason, or a plant becomes a man by gradual 
evolution. As to the first point, he considers that sense-per- 
ception and reasoning, considered as mental functions, are not 
different in kind but only in intensity. Indeed, according to him, 
the mental functions ranging from bare sensation (as we may 


say) to comprehension bear the name of Reason (prajianasya — 


_ Aitareya Aranyaka, iT. 3.11. 

Ibid, II. 1, 8. 12-13: “The immortal dwells with the mortal.” 
Ibid, Il. 3.2.2. According to Sayana, citta=cidripa. 

By @vistaram Sadyana urderstands “ atigayena is oes 
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namadheyyani).' As regards the second point, he seems. 
to have thought that the types of existence are almost as eternal. 
as the world itself. It is needless here to repeat his classifica- 
tions of living beings. But it is, at all events, interesting to 
note that he includes earth, water, fire, air and heaven among. 
living things. Maskarin Gosala and Mahavira, as we shall see 
later, grouped earth, water, fire and air together with plants 
under beings with one sense, the fundamental sense of 
touch. Ms 


Mahidasa mentions plants as forming a type distinct from 
those of five elements. As Sayana rightly interprets his view, 
in earth, stone and such other unconscious objects mere exis- 
tence can be conceived to prevail. They do not come under 
the strict definition of living beings.” They are, in other words, 
organic things as distinguished from organic beings. Plants 
and herbs in general can be distinguished from organic things 
by sap (rasa)* or moisture~(ardratvam) which the former 
possess. But like organic things the plants, too, are immovable 
(sthavara).* Those that are higher in the scale can move from 
place to place at their will. They are called, therefore, moy- 
able (jangama). Physically and mentally men are the best of 
created things.’ But the difference is a mere question of 
degree.™ 

Embryology.—In forming an idea of Mahidasa’s achieve- 
ments in embryology, we must keep constantly in mind his 
classification of living beings. Proceeding from the theory of 
gradation in types of existence, Mahidasa had to assume a 
similar gradation in the modes of generation. In this 
point Mahidasa and Aristotle agree. With both, the highest 


1 Aitareya Aranyaka, VI. 1.3. 

up Avirbhavépadhayas tatra acetanesu mrit-pasinddisn sattvamatram avirbhavati na 
aitmano jivarupatvam.” saa | 

% Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 3.2.3. 

* Jbid, If, 6.1.5. 

* bid, II, 4.2.2. ioe. 
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in the scale are those beings which are generated by means of 
separate sexes. 


From the observation of the phenomena of nature, especially 
the phenomena of animal life, Mahidasa was led to recognise 
it as a universal law (and perhaps Aristotle had to do the 

same), that a third something is always the 
sane ns which scat sequence of two opposed facts. ‘The expres- 
Sed mm’ ~=sion “opposed” is not very happily chosen, 

considering that no opposition amounting to 
the notion of a difference of kind exists for Mahidasa in the 
world as a whole. Prof. Erdmann observes in connexion © 
with Aristotle’s doctrine that in the act of generation, “ the 
altogether more imperfect female supplies the matter in 
the menses and the male the form in the seed, which con-— 
tains an ether-like breath. And asin the act. of generation, — 
so in its product also, the corporeal element is to be derived — 
from the maternal, and the psychical from the paternal ele- 
ment.”’ The same holds true of Mahidasa’s view of genera- 
tion, or propagation of species. The difference thus involved 
between the two elements called the paternal and the maternal 
is not of kind, but of degree. s 


i 


Thus Mahidasa was led to think that the mother’s blood — 
is a form of fire (agni), and the father’s seed is a form “of the — 
sun (aditya), But fire and the sun are not different in kind, — 

Soren... » hate common essence being heat. Hence to 
heen there is nodit- say that life originates from the union of 
ore species of thesame S€Xe8 would really mean, according to Mahi-_ 

dasa, that the vital spirit is called forth into — 
existence by the mutual reaction of two forms of heat or 
caloric energy.’ Indeed, in agreement with all earlier 
thinkers, Mahidisa maintained that the tertium quid 
of the origin of animal life is the combination of two elements | 


* History of Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 162. , sG 
* Aitareya Aranyaka, IT. 3.7.3, Tl 
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—maternal and paternal. The two ome become united, 
and develop into a foetus in the woman.’ ee aeheme 


Thus in the act of generation, the father and. the whee 

have almost equal shares. As Mahidasa also put it paradoxi- 

cally, “This self gives her self to that self, 

Br ateat te teasing and that self gives his self to this self. 

View of wonemtion ‘Thus two selves thrive together.” It is not 

easy now to make out the precise meaning 

of this paradox. But it seems to have prepared the way 

for a later view, that the paternal element gives rise to fat, 

bone and marrow, while from the maternal element are 
formed skin, blood, and flesh.” 


We have no right to read this later view back into Mahi- 
dasa’s axiom, especially as it seems utterly irreconcilable with 
his view expressed elsewhere, hunger and 
thirst, the father eats food..-From food digested in the 
stomach is formed ultimately the seed (or #anas, the psyche, 
as Uddalaka calls it). He-bears:the seed asa self in his self 
(body). When he commits it to the mother, he causes it to be 
born. This is called the first birth of a man. 


Thereafter the seed becomes the self of the mother, as 
though one of her limbs. It does not therefore do any harm to 
her. She bears and nourishes the germ, or foetus, her husband’s 
self (not hers) within her, and brings forth the child in due 
course of time. This is said to be the second birth of a 
man. Historically this view is that of the Vedic thinker 





 Aitareya Aranyaka, 1. 4.2.11. 

? In the legal philosophy of ‘ Mann’ (X.70-72) we are referred to these two opposed 
views of generation—(1) That the seed (the psychical element derived from the father) 
is more important than the ‘field’ (the matter in the menses), and (2) that both—the seed 
and the field—are of equal importance. Being consistent with his rather unhappily 
chosen metaphor of seed and field, the unknown expositor of Manu’s system favoured 
the former view, although the analogy enabled him to insist so far at least, that as, 
on the one hand, a seed cannot grow apart from the fertility of the soil, so, on the 
other hand, a fertile ground without a seed sown in it is virtually barren, 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 5.1.2-7. 
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“Surya,” who mentions four stages through which the foetus 


passes.’ 


Anatomy.—Mahidasa’s knowledge of anatomy is far from 
exhaustive, as compared with that of modern writers. But 
the bare outlines which he leaves behind him of his study of 
the human frame would seem more than enough to have 
marked an epoch in the history of Indian anatomical science. 


Mahidasa speaks of a human body as built up of the trunk 
and the extremities. The principal part of the body is of 
course the trunk, which is divided by him 

See Genk which broadly into three portions—the skull, the 
= dence. re em thorax, and the abdomen.’ He insists more 
than once that the trunk is indispensably 

necessary for our organic existence, because a man is seen to 
live even when he is deprived of hands, legs, eyes, ears, 
speech, consciousness, or sound=mind, but life without the 
trunk as a whole is inconceivable.’ The trunk is therefore 


called-the Self (atma), the physical aspect of real being. 


Of the three parts of the trunk, the abdomen seems to 
have been distinguished from the skull as 
the mortal or lower centre from the immortal 

or higher centre.! The abdomen is represented sometimes by 
a numerical figure, “The Twenty-one” (Ekavirnéa)® for the 
reason that there are twenty-one separate parts in it. Three 
organs of sense (pranah) are said to be joined with the 
abdomen.’ These are apparently the legs or organ of locomo- 
tion, the organ of excretion, and the organ of repro- 
duction. The abdomen contains the intestines which are of 
irregular shape, some are large, some small ; some are long, 


Abdomen, 


* Rig-veda, X, 83.40. 
* Aitareya Aranyaka, I, 5.1.2.7. 
> Ibid, IT. 14, 9-16, 
* Ibid, IT. 1.4, 2-6, 
* Ibid, I. 5.1,2-3, 
® Ibid, T. 5.1.7, 
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some short.' From one point of view, that is, as the support 
or source of nutriment, the abdomen is considered to be the 
chief of the three parts,’ while from another point of view, 
that is to say, from the point of view of the development of 
intelligence, the skull is regarded as the chief of all. 


The thorax stands mid-way between the two. There are 
two organs of sense, contained in, or joined 
with the thorax, toé wit, the heart or the 
central organ, and the hands or the organ of action. The 
special function of the heart is called breathing. 
In the skull or head is located, as we said, the immortal 
or higher centre of organism. It is the abode or centre 
F of activity of the higher self, consisting of 
Skull. . : : 
sight, hearing, mind, speech, and _ breath.‘ 
‘The exact position of this brain-centre is just below the open- 
ing of the suture of the skull).-The two centres called the 
mortal and the immortal are physically connected by a main ~ 
branch of the artery, as well as perhaps by the nerve fibres, 
while their physiological connection is maintained through the 
central uniting function of the heart. The organs of sense are 
in this way connected with the brain-centre and with the 
heart. The skull is associated with seven organs of sense,’ 
the tivo eyes, the two ears, the two nostrils and the tongue. 
The extremities comprise two upper and _ two lower limbs. 
Each one of the two upper limbs consists of 
five fingers, of four joints each, two pits in 
the elbow and arm, the shoulder-blade, and so on. In like 
manner, the parts of each one of the two legs are to be 


Thorax. 


Extremities. 


? Aitareya Aranyaka, I.5.1.4-5. 

2 Ibid, I. 5.1.3; Cf. 1. 1.2.9: The heart is the vital centre ; the stomach performs the 
nutritive functions. 

% Ibid, I. 5.1.7. 

* Ibid, If, 1.4.7. 

5 Ibid, II. 4.3.7-9. “ Viditri.” 

* Ibid, I, 5.1.6. 

’ Ibid, I. 5.1.7. 
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enumerated. All these being added to the trunk make 
‘a total of one hundred and one. But when the parts of 
the extremities are not sepa’@tely counted, the total is y 
just twenty-five.’ The two thighs consist of two large bones? _ 
A man stands firm on two feet, and animals stand on fours 
‘though aman is a biped (dvipada), he is generally placed — 
among the quadrupeds (catuspadas).* Like men, the birds 
are called bipeds. The tail isthe main support of a bird, — 
-just as the abdomen is that of a man. The left wing of a 
bird is larger than its right wing because it contains one 
-feather in excess. A woman is physically weaker than a 
‘man because of some organic defect.’ Upon the whole, the 
human anatomy is the same as that of the beasts and birds.® 
_ - Physiology.—X living body is a body that is organised, 
gene has the vital principle (prana) for its potentiality. 
: es . It must be~ sharply distinguished from 
Rilincsive “teder, and a dead body betause a body without life 
tse a ahead body or joined to it,-so to speak, is but a decay- | 
) : ing corpse (Sarira).’ Whereas a living body 
is a self-working mechanism of nature, a system, nay, a 
_body-politic (to put it figuratively) which is composed of 
several members skilfully joined together or united intoa 
complete whole. The members, apart from their corporate 
% life, are said to have a distinct place, function, or purpose 
of their own in the organism. Each member is perfect in — 
its place,* while out of place, it is useless. Besides, each 
member has a function so peculiar to itself that no 
_ other member can take its place. The eye, for example, : 


 ? Aitareya Aranyaka, 1. 1.2.7; I. 1.4. 20-21; I. 2.2.20; ete. | 
» Ibid. I. 5.1.8. 

| 3 bid, I. 1.2.6; 1. 5.1.9, 

_ * Ibid, I. 4.2.5; 1. 7.8.9. 

eh Ibid, I. 4.2.4. 


-_» © dbid, I. 4.2.8; ep. I. 1.4.1: what a = a ee 
hoofs and claws in other animals. y eeoere nat. ie MPS ah she fem 2. spre ig Me 
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” Ibid, Tf. 1.4.11; IT. 1.8.13. 
* Ibid, I. 5.1.7. 
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cannot hear, the ear cannot see, the stomach eannot think, 
the mind cannot digest.'. Thus the functions are distributed 
among the members, as if, on a wise principle of the division 
of labour. Each member exercises its own function inde- 
pendently, in harmony and co-operation with other mem- 
bers, while the unity of the whole organism is maintained by 
the vital principle. The mouth, for instance, speaks, the nose 
smells, the eye sees, the ear hears, the skin feels, the mind 
thinks, the stomach digests, and the organ discharges virile 
matter.” ; 

-In order to participate in the general function called 
“life, the relation between the members should not only be 
that’of a mere physical contact (to put it in a modern fashion), 
but also that of a physiological connexion. ‘That is to say, 
each member .of the organism must be animated by the same — 
spirit, and stimulated into aetiyity by the same motive. For, 
as a later_thinker, Uddalaka, expounded it, no sooner does 
the animating principle leave a branch of a tree than it begins — 
to wither ;* or, as Aristotle steadfastly maintained, “a hand or 
arm when cut off ought not to have applied to it the same 
name which it bears when the same portion of matter is 
varitably an integral part of the living whole.”* It is also 
worthwhile to bear in mind that according to Mahidasa, all 
the members of an organism are not absolutely necessary for 
its ‘existence. 

Mahidasa seems to have thought that a living body is a 
en system which is divisible into a number of 
Sete etee faa: component systems. The division of these — 
-ipchal causa systems varies according to the centre in 
reference to which we study the functions of animated — 
bodies, Mahidasa tells us that the Sarkaraksyas (‘ The 
\ Aitareya Aranyaka, UL. 43.2-3. ai orn 

2 Ibid, II. 4.3.6. 


3 Chandogya Upanisad, VI. 11.2. 
* The Development of Greek Philosophy, p. 164, 
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Sugarsighted”) meditated on the stomach as Brahman, the 
Arunis on the heart, while he himself meditated on the head 
(i.e., the brain).! But he makes it quite clear in many places 
that he considered the stomach tobe the centre of nutritive 
functions, the heart of vital? and the head that of psychicak 
functions. “Thus we may designate them respectively as the 
nutritive centre, the vital centre, and the irtellectual centre. 
From the gradual embryonic development of man, these 
three centres are regarded as successive in order of time.° 


In the name of five-fold air (prana), and with reference to ~ 
the vital centre, Mahidasa divides the physiological functions 
of the body into the following five systems. 
| (1) Prana—The up-breathing or respiratory system. 

_ (2) Apana—The down-breathing or alimentary system. 

(3) Samana—The back-breathing or metabolism. 

(4) Udana—The out-breathing or special senses. 

~ (5) Vyana—The on-breathing or circulatory system. 
So far as the intellectual centre goes there is one system 
the nervous aystem OULY, namely, the physio-psychological or 
is not separately ena- nervous system, as represented by sight, 
hearing, mind, and speech. This latter sys- 
tem is included under the respiratory and alimentary sy stems 
on the ground that its existence depends on them. 


Here we must not misconstrue Mahidasa’s doctrine. For 
what he really means is that all the systems are interdepen- 
dent, just as the living body is an inter-connected whole—an 
order which is as much purposive as the universe itself. It 
will also be noted that in assigning the name air or breath 

_ (prana) to the systems above mentioned, Mahidasa seems to — 
have two purposes in view: first, to bring home that the a 
~working of the systems depends ultimately on the vital breath; — 
and, secondly, to point out that the functions of the body, — 


' Aitaraya Aranyaka, II. 1.4,, 5-6, 
® Idid, I, 1.2.9, 
® Ibid, II. 1.4. 1.7, 
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such as eating, digestion, excretion, circulation, and the like, 
stand in need of the help of air, or atmospheric pressure, as 
we now say. 

III. Psychology.—The details of Mahidasa’s psychology, 
have already been discussed under the preceding heads. Here 
we have to note just a few points which have not been 
clearly brought out. Mind is that faculty in an organised 
body which thinks.’ All desires dwelf in the mind, for it is 
with the mind that a man conceives all desires.2. Mind is 
that faculty in us which thinks, wills, and feels. . 

All that is thought or conceived in the mind is expressed 
in speech. Thus in order of time, or at least logically, thought 
is always prior to speech.* In another place he distinctly 
states that thought and speech are interdependent (van me 
manasi pratisthita, mano me vaci pratisthitam).* 

IV. thics.—In-the background of Mahidasa’s ethics are 
his metaphysics and biological speculations. The former can 
he best understood when it is considered iv constant relation 
to the latter. We have tu recall in the first place that, accord- 
ing to his view, the whole of nature is a system of ends, and 
in the second place, that the self develops gradually in the 
living world (pranabhritsu). The ultimate aim of man’s life, 
and of life as a whole is perfection, which consists of knowledge 
(prajia), bliss (nandana), and immortality (amritatvam). 
The continual advance is one from Life (Prana) to Reason 
(Prajna °), from Prajapati to Brahman, that is to say, from 
bondage to freedom of action.? The first and obvious sign 
of freedom is the power of free bodily movement, the power 
of which the stocks and stones, nay, the plants and herbs | 


' Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 4-3-6. 

2 Ibid, I. 3-2-2. 

* Ibid, 1. 3-2-5. 

* Ibid, I. 7. ad; we! 

* Ibid, 11, 6-1-6: prajia or prajiana. “ Sarvantat prajidnetram, prajfidne pratisthitam 
prajfianetro lokah prajfiapratistha prajianam Brahma.” 

* Ibid, I]. 1-3-1: “ Karma tadidam karmakritamayam puruso, Brahmano lokab.” 
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(the sthavaras as discriminated from the jangamas) are 
deprived. The second test of freedom is to be applied 
to the thighs (uru) or the power of generation by means 
of separate sexes, i.e, by mithuna. The next higher test 
is by the stomach (udara), that is, the choice of food and 
power of assimilation, and so on, while the final test is 
applicable only to the head (Sirsah), or to the powers of 
-heart and mind” (hridayara manas), by which a man is 
endowed with knowledge, says what he has known, sees 
what he has known, knows what is to happen to-morrow, 
knows heaven and hell, and desires the immortal by means 
of the mortal. 

The highest in the scale of development is man who oan 
is endowed with the faculty of reason (prajianena sampanna- 
tama). His highest aspiration is the attainment of the 
immortal by means of the mortal, and his principal means is 
prajiana. In performance ot duty lies humanity which is 
the Brahma-world. The highest duty of man is of course the 

‘contemplation of the Divine manifesting or realising itself 
through various forms and in varying degrees. In order to 
enjoy full freedom, a philosopher or a god must transcend 
in his thought all material conditions of existence, and rise 
above the sensuous. But what is the real significance of his 
phrase, to desire the immortal by means of the mortal 
(martyena amritam ipsa) ? ¥ 

All forms of life eat and drink. All lower animals propa- 
gate the species. Even the plants, when they are grown up, 
bear fruits." This alone cannot be the whole duty of a human 
being who is endowed with the extraordinary faculty of 
reason by cultivating which he can acquire wisdom, build 
up his moral self, and perfect his conduct. This is however 
no reason why we should forego like some of the ascetics the 
legitimate pleasures of the sense, legitimate in so far as these 
are in harmony with the purpose of the whole of nature, that 


* Aitareya Arnyaka, I, 2,4, 14, 
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is, in so far as these subserve the real end for which these are 
meant, and no other. ‘Take, for instance, the question of the 
propriety of marriage on which the opinion of — the 
time is divided. Marriage in popular usage of the term 
means the union of father and mother, whereas scientifically 
viewed, it is just the union of “seed” with “ blood,” that is, a 
mutual reaction of two forms of heat, energy in its solar 
(aditya) and its fire (agni) stage of? manifestation.’ The 
Aitareya views expressed in an older document, the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII. 38. 1), are here worth considering. The 
extract is from the story of Hariscandra, the interest of which 
is that it fully exhibits how the Aitareyas, and with them all 
the Brahman schools, came into sharp conflict with those for 
whom the road to the Brahma-world lay through ascetie 
practices: ‘‘ What is filth, what is goat’s skin, what are 
beards, what is penance (in comparison with the son *) 2?” 
“The father always overcomes Hy a son darkness in large 
measure. The son is the self in whom the father himself 
is reproduced.’ He is like a. vessel-carrying ample provision 
of food to the father....... The Brahman should desire a son, 
since he himself makes a blameless world. Food is the sub- 
sistence of life, protection is afforded by a garment,’ beauty 
is gold, the animals are marriages, the comrade is wife, 
poverty” is the daughter, and the son isa luminary sania 
in the highest heaven.” | 
To one without a son the world is (as if) non-existent ” 
(niputrasya lokéstiti). All the lower animals are conscious 


. Aitareya Aranyaka, Hl. 3. 7. 3. . 

* “Kin nu malam kim ajinam kimn SmaSriini kim tapah?” Filth, goat’s skin, beards, 
and penance—these four are the characteristic symbols of an ascetic. But Siyana takes 
them as the characteristic marks of the ‘ four estates,’ “ atha malajina’ SmaSrntapah 
Sabdail) ASramacatustayam vivaksitam.” Cf. Baddha’s pronouncement against asceticism : 
“ Kinte dummedha jat&hi, kinte ajina satiyd | Abbhantaran te gahanam bahiraii pari- 
majjasi | | ” . neds 

3 Saévat Rees pitaro atyayan bahulam tamah, datma hi jajia. dtmanah sa_ irdvati 
atitarini......”. ton ile 

* Saranam hi vasa, (Aitareya Brahmana, VII. 3. 1). JUL OT. KE 
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of this truth, and for this reason even a son amongst them 
rides upon the mother and _ sister in the excitement of 
sexual passions.” 


_ Elsewhere the Aitareyas declared : 


*A)l human arts, viz., elephant, brass-work, garment, 
works in gold, mule and chariot, are an imitation of Divine 
arts or works of nature. All skilful works that appear 
in this light are to be regarded as arts; self-building is 
one of the arts by which the devotee should so build up his 
self that it becomes chandomaya, self-building inclusive of 
the art of reproduction.” 


Marriage isa sacred human institution which must be res- 


pected by all mortal beings. It is good in so far as it subserves 
the Divine purpose, which is the preservation and_better- 


ie 


— = sa¢’ & a At 


- 


. 


ment of the race. All thatthe Aitareyas wanted to say — 


might be summed up in the expression: Live the life of — 


nature. The art of self-building or the art of conduct is to — 


be based upon the art of the Divine, that is, to be in complete 


accord with the general laws of nature. Nothing is bad in — 


its right place, and everything is useless when out of its — 


place. Everything gains in value and significance in so far as 
it discharges its proper function and in proportion it con- 
tributes to the general well-being of the whole system of 
which it is an integral, organic part. The eye, for instance 
is good, as long as it discharges the function of seeing for 
which it is intended, and remains an integral part of the 
organism. “The eye cannot hear, the ear cannot, see, and 


so on.” When out of place, it is absolutely useless. Thus — 


Mahidasa_ Aitareya and his school left many inferen- — 


ces relating to practical life to be drawn from their study of 
the human organism or of the constitution and working of 
the physical universe. The family or the society or the state 


should be so constituted that each will appear as an organism 
in which all the parts will be harmoniously related together. 
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Each member will be given a free scope for a proper dis- 
charge of his or her function, or for the proper use of his. or 
her capacity, 

As for practical life, Mahidasa thought life is altogether 
imperfect and bitter without marriage and children.’ A 
happy life is said to be that which islived for a hundred 
years in health, strength, and brightness (indriye, viryye, 
tejasi). The greatest virtue of man is truth (satya), the 
flower and fruit of speech. The tongue that utters what 
is not true dries up and perishes like an uprooted tree.’ 
The term truth had a far wider connotation with him than 
with us. ‘Truth means a perfect harmony in conduct be- 
tween’one’s thought, speech and deed, as in philosophy between 
knowledge and reality. | : 


*) Aitareya Aranyakay Ie, 4. 12-13. 
2 Ibid, I. 3. 69-10. 


CHAPTER V (oo 


Or tHE THINKERS BEFORE UppALAKA oe 
tee 
_ We have seen in the last section that there are fie 
problems, so familiar to -us in philosophy and natural 
maence, which Mahidasa did not touch upon. We may | 
ee now conclude on a_ careful examination’ 
Mahida’sa is the of the mode in which he endeavoured to find - ; 
father of Fndian pees 
sophy. . °. | the solution of those problems, that it was 
aa he who prepared the way for almost ail the 
thinkers who succeeded him in India, just as, on the other 
hand, it was he who made a profitable and scientific use 0 
the earlier types of Vedic thinking, Mahidasa must be 
recognised, therefore, as the father of Indian philosophy. 









Of the thinkers who preceded Uddalaka and came immedi- 
ately after Mahidasa, the two most distinghished in history 
are Gargydyana and Pratardana. There 

ane characte, Were undoubtedly a great many other think- 
situations of tleir ers. It will be presently shown that they 
did not apparently succeed in evolymg any — 

new system of philosophy. However, they were engaged in 
their own humble way in shaping the destiny of Indian think-— 
ing. 


4 


The constant topic of discussion among the thinkers of © 
Mahidasa’s time was whether the vital or the intelligent is” 
the first principle of change. One party, 

The vitalists versus ¢aded by Suravira Mandukeya, the Elder — 
the psychologists. Sakalya, Raikya, and others maintained that 
the vital, principle—Life (Prana)—is the 

highest principle in man, vand in the world of generation at 
large, while the other party, Weadled by Badhva, Sandilya, and 
VET . 
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others, contended that the highest principle is the intelligent 
principle—Brahman. And Mahidasa, as we have seen, tried 
to reconcile the two views by teaching that the soul is the 
manifestation of life, and indeed in essence, just life. But 
whenever there arose occasion for him to pronounce judgment 
upon the relative importance of the two principles, he was 
inclined in favour of the vital.’ 4 

The view of thinkers who preceded Uddalaka can be 
summarised as follows :— 

I. SuRAViRA-SAKALYA. 

First of all, it was stoutly maintained by Suravira 
Mandukeya that the vital breath is the beam.’ The 

arzument came from the Elder Sakalya, 
Saravira Méndikeya who held the same view on the ground that 
and Sthavira Saka- - 
lya. * the eye, the ear, the mind, the speech, the 
breath, in .short, the whole self or whole 
tabernacle of individual existence rests ultimately on the 
vital principle.’ . é 
MAnpDUKeYA-KAUNTHARAVYA. 

This brings us to consider other thinkers—Hrasva Man- 
diikeya and Kauntharavya. In their views are embodied 
the germs of the later physiological theory, that seed is formed 

> from marrow as marrow from bone. In 

Hrasva Mandikeya Hrasva Mandiikeya’s enumeration the parts of 

APF ee eerer ys. our body are altogether 720,’ while according 

to Kauntharavya, these are 1,080 in all” 

However that may be, the Elder Sakalya and Kauntharavya 

fully agreed in viewing the higher self in man as consisting 
of sight, hearing, wsthetic faculty,’ mind, and speech. 

RAIKVA. 

Of this class of thinkers, Raikva must be said to be the 

chief of all. From a brief account of his life given in the 


' Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 1. 4 9-15. * Ibid, HI, 1. 4. 1. 

6 Jbid, WI.2.1.1. * Ibid, WI.24.4 * Ibid, UT. 2, 2.7. 

* Ibid, LIT. 2. 1.5; I11. 2.2.8. Their category for vesthetic faculty is chhandas or 
harmony. 
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Chandogya Upanisad we learn that he lived under the patro- 
nage of King Mahavrisas.'' The part of the country where — 
he lived became famous under the name of Raikva-parma — 
villages. Raikva was a far-famed teacher in his time. d 
As regards his philosophical views, they beara close relation — 
to the doctrine of “‘ Anila.”” For Raikva, as for 
 Anila,” the fundamentai fact is Air (Vayu). — 
But there is again this difference between them. “ Anila” held 
that tbe principle is one: Raikva, that the principles are two— 
Air as energy with relation to the universe, and the Vital Breath | 
with regard to man. But Air and the Vital Breath are with — 
_ Raikva identical in substance. When fire is extinguished, 
he said, it goes into air; when the sun goes down, it goes into — 
air; when the moon goes down, it goes into air; and when 
water dries up, it goes into air. Similarly, when a man 
sleeps, speech, sight, hearing,-mind—all these active faculties 
go (to be absorbed) into the ‘vital’ breath.® dj 
me 


Raikva’s doctrine. 






















a 


Il! Babiva, hy 
Opposed to the view, that the vital principle is the rst 

: principle of things, was the view, that that 
Badhva’s pantheistic ooo ‘ J . wr eZ = 
dostene. principle is the conscious principle. Among 
the earlier supporters of this latter siew, the 

name of Badhva ought to be mentioned first. ! 
According to Badhva, the animating principle of the body 

is the corporeal or animal soul, the essence of which is the 
incorporeal or néetic soul, comprising sight, hearing, «wsthe- 
tie faculty, mind, and speech. Badhva goes the length of 
maintaining that the incorporeal, conscious priaciple in us— 
is what the solar essence is to the universe. ‘Thus he te kes 
the solar essence to signify the soul of the universe, namely, 
that soul which is in this earth, in heaven, air, ether, wate . 
herbs, trees, moon, stars, in fact, in whatsoever that exists. 


i 

, "Wi 
ed * Chindogya Upanigad, IV. 2. 5. 

* Ibid, IV. 1. 4, * Ibid, LV. 2. 5. * Ibid, ILL. 2. 3, 1-13. 
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This soul must be viewed under all conditions as Brahman, 
the conscious, teleological principle of the universe. 
SANDILYA. 

Far more important, as far more advanced in abstraction, 
are Sandilya’s speculations abcut God and Soul. We learn 
on the authority of Pravahana Jaivali that the nick-name 
of Sandilya was Udara-Sandilya.' He was a disciple of 
Atidhanvan Saunaka, who taught him that like ether (akasa), 
Brahman is greater than the great, and without limit. It 
should be borne in mind that this statement of Jaivali is in 


perfegt agreement with the doctrine of Sandilya which is. 


frequently quoted in the Vedanta texts* as Sandilya-Vidya.’ 
A later book of aphorisms on the doctrine of Faith or Devotion 
(Bhakti) is aseribed to Sandilyas Whether the tradition that 
Sandilya is the originator of Bhaktivada is true is reserved 
for discussion elsewhere. : 
As a fitting introduction. to his.main theory, Sandily# dis- 
posed of the question why a knowledge of 
His doctrine of faith. the absolute being is necessary. His motive 
was religious philosophical. It is indispensable that we should 
form a definite and clear idea of the nature of the absolute 
being, inasmuch as without such an idea it is impossible 
for us to be free from doubt, to elevate our moral being or 
attain eternal life. In his own words, a man is a creature of 
will (kratumaya). As he wills or believes here, so will he be 
hereafter, He should therefore have this will and belief :— 
That God (Brahman), in the first place, is all that is. In 
God the universe has its origin, consummation and existence. 
He whose teleological aspect is intelligence,’ he whose mecha- 
nical aspect is life,” whose form is light,’ whose will is true, 
whose nature is infinite and all-pervading like space, he from 


' Chandogya Upanigad, I. 9. 2-3. * Vedanta-sitra, III, 3. 31. 

> of. “aha Sandilyah Sandilyah.” | Chandogya Upanisad, III. 14. 4. S 
. Sandilya Siitras, translated by E. B. Cowell, Calcutta, 1878. 5 
* Manomayah. ® Prana-Sarirah. ’ Bharipab. 
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whom all works, all desires, all odours, all tastes proceed, he. ; 
who embraces within his infinite nature all existences, who 
does not speak and has no partiality,’ such a Divine, —_— 
being is indeed God. | 4 


os 


Secondly, that in relation to man the absolute being is 
the soul within our heart, smaller than a. 

Soul is the Divine gopain of rice, smaller than a grain of barleyae : 
element in man. a 
7 smaller than a mustard seed, and grea or 
than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than all these 
worlds. 


_ And thirdly, that we shall obtain him from whom 
“Realtention of the Works, all desires, all odours and all tastes: 
cca of is the proceed, and who is the soul within ong 
Nife. heart, the smallest of the small, the greatest 
of all that is great.” ie “4 


: TIL. SavyaKAwa Janina. YY 
Among’the immediate suecessors of Mahidasa, Philalethes 
Jabala deserves to be considered before a M. 
aan and Udd- The Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad provides u 
with a list of six teachers, headed by Vada- 4 
laka Aruni. The list is spurious; in it Jabala is represented d 
as the last of the six, and also as the disciple of a Janal ci 
Ayasthuna.> As we learn from an older document in he 
Chandogya Upanisad,* Jabala’s teacher was Gautama Hari so 
drumata, and not Janaki Ayasthuna. Even in another list 
of teachers given in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad,® Jabal 
is mentioned as an earlier thinker. This view is warrante 
by the close inter-connexion which exists between 
doctrine of Jabala and the philosophy of Mahidasa. 

' Anddarah. 

? Chandcgya Upanisad, IIT. 15, 1-4, ‘4 
* Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, VI. 3. 7-11; ef. Ibid, 1V, 1. 6, where Janaka stad to | 
Jabala’s conception of Mind (manas) as adie. : 
* Chandogya Upanisad, IV. 4. 3. fol. - 
* Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 6,2: “ Uddalakayana from Jabaliyana.” 
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The fundamental assumption in which Jabala stands 
nearest to Mahidasa is that the vital principle is the highest 
principle in man. Even their expressions are the same. 
Jabala’s doctrine exhibits a crude notion of the immortality 
of soul, and the trinity of God. Such a notion was but an 
historic derivation from Mahidasa’s philosophy. 

Jabala thought there is in the corporeal form an incor- 

poreal person (Purusa)—the soul or the 
eras ae he immortal, fearless Brahman. Whena man 
Sattoligtt, - from dies, this soul in him, made up of light 

(Jyotismat) as it is, goes to light, thence to 
day, ‘from day to the bright half of the moon, from that to the 
six months when the sun goes to the north, thence to the 
year, from the ‘year to the sun, from the sun to the moon, and 
from the moon to the lightning. There is a super-human 
soul (purusa= person) that receives the human soul, and _ es- 
corts it to Brahman, the Supreme Being. In, short} soul 
conceived as a luminous form, passes from light to light, from 
the light lesser, to the light greater, till it is merged or 
absorbed in Brahman, who is the eternal source of all life and 
light. This is the path of the gods, the path that leads 
to Braviman. . 


IV. JAIVALI. 


Silaka of Salavati, Dalbhya of the school of Cikita, Pra- 
vahana Jaivali, King of Paneala, are described in the Chando- 
gya Upanisad as three contemporaries.’ The same Upanisad 3 

refers to a discussion held between them 

thang hiseon- toyching the origin of the world. Silaka 
a, found the solution of this great problem in 

water; Dalbhya in heaven ; and Jaivali in space or ether 
(akasa). Moreover, in support of his theory, that from 
infinite space proceed and to it return all existing things, 


t Chandogya Upanisad, 1 8. 1. 
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Jaivali quoted an ancient view, from which it follows that he 
was born later than Udara Sandilya.' Not only that. As a 


thinkér, Jaivali came even after Philalethes Jabala. Our 


main authority for Jaivali’s views is an interesting dialogue 
os put into the mouth of Jaivali and Uddalaka Aruni.’ 

The points noteworthy in connection with Jaivali’s 
speculations are three in number. These are,—(1) the doctrine 
of the immortality of soul ; (2) the first philosophic reecogni- 

ticn of the popular belief in rebirth and 
The remarkable fea- ¢ ; . 
tures of  Jaivali’s retribution,—in heaven and hell; and (3) 
philosophy. : , } : : 
the virtual denial of soul and its immortality 


in lower animals. But, on the whole, his speculations 


presuppose Jabala’s doctrine of immortality and remind 


us of the views of such Vedic seers as “ Damana” and 


“ Mardhanvan.’””® : 
Thus according to Jaivali’s yiew, when a man dies, his 
: friends ‘carry him, i.e., the dead body, to the 


Jaivali’s eschataloyi- 


eal view of the soni. funeral place, Cfieee: it is consigned to 


fire, from which it came originally inte 
being. 

Now if that man be one of those wise, godly and_ saintly 
philosophers who had deep insight into the reality of things, 
and who as forest-dwellers cultivated faith and practised the 
inner culture of intellect, his soul as a luminous form passes 

| from light to light, from the light lesser to 

. tare eae "the light greater, exactly in the same way as 
described by Jabala, until it reaches Brahman, 

the Divine Being. This is the path of the gods, the path that 
leads to Brahman. In other words, this is the process onward, 
carrying the soul up to immortality, as distinguished from 


metempsychosis. wl. 


* Chandogya, 9, 1, 3, | 


4 


5 


* Ibid, V. 3.1 ff. Cf. Brihad Aranyaka, VI. 2. .. 


* Rig-veda, X, 16 1. 53 X. 88, 
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Secondly, if that man be one of those worldly men who 
performed sacrifices, and works of public 
utility and practised penances, his soul goes 
to smoke, thence to night, from night to the dark half of 
the moon, from that to the six months when the sun goes 
to the south. His soul does not reach the year, but goes — 
straight off to the world of the fathers, from that to the — 
ethereal region, and from that to* the moon, Having 
dwelt there till the reward of his good works is consumed, 
his soul returns to the region of ether, from that to air 
(atmosphere). Having become air, it becomes smoke; 
having become smoke, it becomes mist; having become mist, 
it Becomes cloud; having become cloud, it comes down as 
rain. Then it is born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. These are eaten by men as food; from 
food is formed the seed; from seed, the germ; from that it 
is at last born as a manj/and ‘so on. Here again is this 
distinction. If that man’s~ conduct was good, he will 
attain the birth of a Brahman, olf a warrior, or of a trader ; 
and if otherwise, he may be born as a dog, ora hog, ora 
Candala. This is the path of average worlilly men, the ascent 
and descent, as it were, which brings: the sow back to a new 
round of mundane existence. 9 ; 


The mundane soul. 


Thirdly, should that man be one of those who were in 

= oa3 Sate the habit of, or in any way associated with, 
stealing gold, drinking spirits, violating the 

teacher’s bed, or killing a Brahman, the soul is doomed 
to hell.” So far as to men. , 

Fourthly, with regard to lower creatures, deprived as 

| they are of the higher self or soul, the door 
Se eg aa of immortality is closed to them. It may be 
said of them that they continually “live and die,” and | 
nothing more. 
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In this quaint fancy of Jaivali’s there is nothing more 
to comment upon than the ethical bearing 


The ethical bearing 6» moral consequence of his doctrine of 
of Jaivali’s doctrine. 


immortality. ‘There is implied in his doctrine — 
something of a Socratic maxim, such as knowledge is virtue, — 
But Jaivali would insist that knowledge is not the only 
virtue, it being just one of many. That is to say, knowledge 
or inner enlightenment, taken by itself, is not enough. The 
argument practically comes to this. Knowledge cannot be 
regarded as virtue in itself, unless it be coupled with the ~ 
higher moral condition of soul, and consistent throughout 
with man’s spiritual outlook on life. Jaivali tends to main-— 
tain in the same breath that such an ideal life as this is not 
within the reach of those who are not wholly detached from 
the world. The best that a worldly man can possibly im is 
to observe the rules of outward morality, and to be piou 
patriotic, and spiritually minded. Jaivali by his doetr ine 
of immortality and general eschatological theory tried to. 
answer the question why ‘the world of generation is never 
full. Further, these afforded a metaphysical basis for his rv s 
against the “five fires of immoral conduct (paficdgni).” 
“Hence let a man take care to himself.! A man wh ae 
steals gold, who drinks spirits, who dishonours his -Guru’s 
bed, who kills a Brahman, these four fall, and as a ifth 
he who associates with them. But he who thus knows the 
five fires is not defiled by sin even though he associat 

with them. He who knows this is pure, clean, and obtain <. 
the world of the blessed.” Herein one can trace the o igin bd 
of Parsvanatha’s doctrine of four-fold _ restraint (caujja 
sathvara), Mahavira’s five great vows (paiiea ain hiv s) 
and of Buddha’s five moral precepts (pafica-silas). * € 


* Chandogya Up. V. 10. 8-10. Max Maller’s translation - ‘Let a manu take « 

to himself’ is be a literal translation of Jugupsati.’ The commentators suggest “f 
(vibhatseta) or “hate” (ghrini bhavet). “Fear, therefore (such a wretched abe 
existence),” would seem rather nearer the mark, .— = 
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CHAPTER VI. 
V. GARGYAYANA.' 


Jaivali’s speculations on the fate of soul &fter death occur 
again, with certain variations, yet on the whole with the same 
Jaivaly and Gar. PUrpose, in the Kausitaki Upanisad, in a 
gySyana. dialogue between Gairgyayana and Uddalaka. 
There is involved in Jaivali’s speculations, we saw, the dis- 
tinction so sharply drawn between the two main roads by 
which sou!s proceed on their destined course. The roads are 
described in the Chandogya Upanisad as.the Deva-yana and 
the Pitri-yana ; they are sometimes called the right and the 
left, or the southern and the northern. Prof. Max Miller 
observes that “The northern dr left road, called also the path 
of the Devas, passes on from light and day to the bright half 
of the moon: the southern or tight road, called also the path 
of the fathers, passes on from smoke and night to the dark 
half of the moon. Both roads therefore meet in the moon, 
but diverge afterwards. While the northern road passes 
by the six months when the sun moves towards the north, 
through the sun, ‘moon) and the lightning to the world of 
Brahman, tbe southern passes by the six months when the sun 
moves towards the south, to the world of the fathers, the 
ether, and the moon.” “The great difference, however, be- 
tween the two roads is that while those who travel on the 
former do not return again to a new life on earth, but reach 
in the end a true knowledge of the unconditioned Brahman, 
_ } The full name of Gargyayara is Citra Gaérgyayana. The name is spelt also as 
Gargyayagi and Gangyayani. Prof. Weber in his Indische Studien (1. 395, II. 395) adopts 
both the forms. Prof. Cowell prefers Gaigyadyani to Gargy&yani. Here we have followed 
the authority of the Brihad Aranyaka Upaniyad (IV. 6. 2): “G&rgy&yapa from 
Uddalaka@yana.” In the Kansitaki Upanisad (1. 1-2) Gargyayapa is mentioned ag a 
contemporary and teacher of Uddalaka. Like Jaivali, Gargydyapa was of a warrior family. 


Nothing more is known of his life. 
* 8. B. E., Vol. I, p. 272. 
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those who pass on to the world of the fathers and the moon 
return to earth to be born again and again.” 


According to Jaivali and Gargyayana, there are these two 
paths open to men after death—that of immortality, and that of — 
mortality or metempsychosis. The godly men who travel on 
the former reach finally the Ideal world, the world of Brahman, 
while the average men who pass by the latter are reborn on 
this earth, according to their deed and thought, as a worm, an 
insect, a fish, a bird, a lion, a bear, a serpent a tiger, a man, 
or as something of the kind." ’ 

Though there is in regard tothe problem of future existence 

so close a resemblance as between Taiva 
es wah Wind and Gargyayana, the main task which t the 
ap latter set himself to fulfi! was rather ; 
answer the more serious question, viz., who am T?* % 


To this question Gargyayana’s answer was:* “TIT ama 
body, consisting of fifteen parts, brought forth originally f 
the moon who orders the’ seasons, and is the home of 1 
ancestors. That is to say, I am he who is connected by boa 
and traditions with the long line of ancestors through 
father’s seed. ‘Lhe seed itself was called forth into existe 
in the father’s body by the elemental forecs. ~The father 
then a living energetic man, when he w ras united with 
mother, and the seed was through a patural oda Ans- 
ferred from him to her. In this manner I was born i. a 
family of men so that I might acquire the norte 
Brahman, the Divine being.” 


eet What Brahman is, that am I.”‘ This is apparently the 
The identity of Som Simple metaphysical answer offered to the 
tence. Divine es- question by Gargyayana. But in find ink 
answer for one question, he had to face t oe 

two ae questions—Who is he? and Who am I P i: ke 


ck 
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First, as to ““ Who am I”? said Gargyiiyana, “I am a 
season (ritu, animus, caloric energy), a child 
ben ne Benerie charac Of the seasons, brought forth from the womb 

of endless space, and generated from light or 


luminous Brahman.'! In short, 1 am ¢yam, meaning he who 


is from Brahman.” 
Who is Brahman? He is light, the luminous, golden 
germ,’ the primal form of heat, which is the origin of the 
oe year (seasons, time- principle), the past, the 
sae present, the all.* In short, Brahman is saf, 
ie., Being or existent. “Iam from Brahman, Brahman is 
Being; I am, therefore, Being.” | 
What is Being or existent? It is that which is different 
from the gods—such as Fire, Air, Varuna, Indra, Prajapati*— 
and from pranas—living beings. In relation to Being 
. Gargyayana yinsisted on the conception of 
aah eat cad eon the gods and” “animated bodies as ‘mam, 
Universal aud indivi- meaning that which is from Being. Here 
is implied again the logical syllogism : the 
gods and pranas are from Brahman, Brahman is Being, the 
gods and pranas are, therefore, Being. It follows that Brahman 
is not only sa?, but both sat and tyam—Being and all that is 
derived therefrom. In truth, then, Brahman is all that is 
(sarvamidam ).' 
We imagine Gargyayana proceeded on these assumptions 
to conceive two sets of two Brahma-worlds. 
TwoBrahma-yorl’s. 4 the first set are the world of Brahman 
the universal spirit and that of Brahman the individual 
spirit ; in the second set are*the world of Brahman the 
unconditioned and that of Brahman the conditioned, 


1 Kausitaki Upanisad, 11.6. . s Ibid, I. 3. 
3.* Ibid, T. 6, 5 Ibid, [. 3. 
® Jbid, I. 6. 7 Ibid, 1. 7, 
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_ Following the line of thought of “ Paramesthin,” and to 
ed SAS certain extent, that of Mahidasa, sar 
by be hms gyaiyana understood by the world of unive ? 
with his Doctrine of sal spirit, Water,’ and by that of individual 
ae spirit, what we may call intelligible corpore- 
ality. There is no difference of kind between the universal 
spirit and the individual. For the former is conceived to be 
a primal form of heat, the latter a form of ritu ; both are in 
essence heat. Thus it is implied in this w holly mechani % 
conception of the universe that primal heat is the unchangi 
principle of all change. By the power of primal heat, wate 
the eternal imperishable substance—is developed frora “th 
potential stage of existence ” (manasa) to that of “ complete 
actuality ” (ciksusa). Before water can become evolved : nte 
multitude of developed forms, it has to pass through va ad is 
stages, and in this connexion Gargyayana felt like Mahi 
the necessity df introducing the gods--Fire, Air, Vea 
Indra, Prajapati—as the intermediaries. We undersi 
with Gargyayana that the cosmic matter water in a 1 
is eternal, imperishable and that the cosmic energy hes 
itself is unchanging, indestructible. In other words, | tl 
world of generation is actually existent, and eternally Dy 
And yet we do not see clearly enough how Gar eyaye ni 
eliminate the notion of mutability from that of immorté 
Here the position of Gargyayana may be spproscbellill 
ee Ree two points of view, viz., that of the cali | 
point. individual, and that of the. chang 
universe, As long as the caloric energ { 
which in 1S a particular intelligible corporeality — 
maintain itself as such in the continual change from | ne 
coming-to-he into the ceasing-to-be so long the ‘ 
metempsychosis for the individual; and as soon as ti 
energy is completely absorbed into the universal 


** 
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a 


- * Kansiitaki Upanisad, I. 3, 
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spirit—the primal form of heat—the individual attains 
immortality. 

We may make this admission with Gargyayana that, from 
the one point of view, the immortality of the variable parti- 
cular is bat its total absorption into the relatively invariable 
universal. Our difficulty is, the immortal life being thus 
attained, how to conceive it preserved from the smuggling, 
deceitful hands of mutation or change ? For it is in the 
very nature of the universal spirit to render itself actual and 
effectual in the individual. Such being the case, the difference 
that can be conceived to subsist between the two notions of 
metempsychosis and immortality is nothing but this. In the 
case of metempsychosis the change takes place from the 
particular to the particular, while in the case of immortality 
the change is from the individual to the universal. More- 
over, in the former case some sort of continuous personal 
identity is conceivable, while in the latter case, it is not. Thus 
the fact remains that the universal is not immune 
from mutation. 

In the second set of two Brahman worlds are 
included the world of Brahman the uncon: 
ditioned, and that of Brahman the con- 
ditional: By the former Gargyayana meant, we may take 
it, “the non-temporal, unchanging realm of absolute exis- 
tence,” and by the latter, “ the temporal, changing cycle of 
merely relative being.” Strictly, however, the latter com- 
prises the first set of two Brahma-worlds which we might 
perhaps describe here, for convenience’ sake, as the heavenly 
world and the world of man. 

in the Kausitaki Upanisad' we have from Gargyfyana a 
semi-mythical, semi-philosophical description of the heavenly 
world, as contrasted with the world of man. It will not be 
an exaggeration to say” that this particular conception of 


* Kausitaki, I. 3-5. 


oes and change. 
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Gargyayana deserves the name of “a philosophical romance,” 
couched for the most part in allegorical terms. It is difficult to 
read into these terms which he employs the exact meaning they 
conveyed to him. Perhaps much more or perhaps much less 
was meant by these terms than we can make out now with our 
limited knowledge. We are forced to realise the difficulty of 
judging Gargyayana, born as we are too late, or it may be, too 
soon, to be able to place ourselves wholly at his point 
of view. 

What little seems obvious to us is that in assigning to the 
heavenly world these two predicates —undecaying and uncon- 
querable—(vijara, aparajita), Gargyayana kept in his mind 
something of a sharp antagonism between the world of con- 
crete existents (pranah) on one hand, and that of the gods 
(devas) on the other. ‘the former is in its nature mutable, 
while relatively to it the latter is of an immutable nature. 





Reducing, then, all our coneepts pertaining to the world of 


generation to these two opposite correlatives—the mutable and 
the immutable, we might perhaps hold with Gargyayana that 
there is a third, so to speak, which is different from either and 
yet embraces them both. ‘This is what was called the world 


of absolute existence which in itself is neither this nor that— _ 


Brahman the unconditioned, who is neither good nor 
evil, neither death nor immortality, in fact, to use a familiar 
expression of Mahidasa, who is beyond the yes and no of 
language,” beyond all contradictions, beyond all correlatives, 
beyond all descriptions. ‘This is the perfect model of which 
the soul must be a perfect copy. It is this Brahman the un+ 
conditioned towards whom soul, the knower of. Brahman, 
should advance by being trained to the highest excellence, 
by shaking off, as Gargyayana puts it, the good and the evil, 


by looking at all pairs of correlative opposites—day and pecs | 


joy oes sorrow, ete., with perfect indifference.* 


* Aitareya Aranyaka, il. 3.8. 4. - - _ > oie 
* Kausitaki Upanisad, I. 4. 
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Now in taking the world of generation as a whole, and on 
contrasting it, if any contrast is possible, with the Ideal world, 
we find ourselves again in the midst of the same opposites from 
which Gargyayana always recoiled. The one is characterised 
throughout by change and multiplicity, the other is not. 
It is reasonable to allow that to render the world of genera- 
tion intelligible we require a ground beyond it, namely, ‘that 
which has just the opposite attributes. But the question 
arises, how to connect the one with the other? If we sepa- 
rate them widely, how can we solve the problem? Is it pos- 
sible, following Gargyayana, to postulate first the realm of 
change, then, by a second process of thought, to take the 
world of absolute existence as starting point and from it.de- 
duce the world of change? Is this deductive construction of 
absolute existence justifiable ?, In what way can the world of 
Brahman the unconditioned and-the world of Brahman _ 
conditioned be brought into the closest posszble connexion ; Ps 


It has to be acknowledged that the gulf between the world 
; of absolute existence and the world of gene- 
—— ration is too wide to bridge over so easily. 
Being fully aware of the difficulty in connecting the one with 
the other except in Idea, Gargyayana interposed—and we learn 
from our authority that Plato did the same—the soul and 
space as intermediaries. It is then doubtful in Gargyayana, 
as in Plato, if the world of generation is necessarily impli- 
eated in the realm of absolute being. Here the position of — 
Gargyayana is so exactly similar to the position of Plato 
that nothing perhaps would be better than that we 
should quote Prof. Adamson with regard to the latter. 
“His nearest approach thereto is in the’ correlation he 
quite empirically makes between Reason (vois=prajna)' 
the one function of which is the contemplation of the Ideas,’ 
Lalas Ge and soul, Reason, he tells us, is in soul; he almost 


1.2 Kausitaki Upanisad, I. 5; I. 7. 
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lays down the general proposition that reason is nctualised | 
only in soul. The indestructibility of soul doubtless enables _ 
it thus to serve as that concrete in which the eternal reason 
is made actual.”’! X 

The knower of Brahman should advance towards Brah- y 
man. This proposition enables us to see further rooney 
between Gargyayana and Plato. For, in the first place, both — 
of them contemplated some finest distinction between the — 
eternal Reason and Soul. So, in the second place, both, as. 
we know, generalised soul and conceived it to be the principle 
of all change. In order to clear up our position, we quote 
once again Prof. Adamson. ‘ But now and again, one must — 
say, on empirical grounds, it is assumed that in the process- 
by which the principle of change unfolds itself it follows 
the direction prescribed in and*by contemplation of the Ideas ‘ = 5 
But the soul shares also thé nature of the mutable; and i 
this finally Plato has to find a solution for that deviation fro1 
the perfect model which cannot but be allowed in the word 0 f 
generation ; so much so, indeed, that, as we saw,......... he is 
ready even to distinguish between the good and the bad sou ia 
Finally, the soul as principle of change, as working out a copy 
of absolute existence, has to operate under conditions that ¢ a 
so far foreign to its own nature.’” ee 


First Ideal Theory in India --- 


On taking leave of Gargyayana’s doctrine of immortali 
Pracaecet ever Swe should call attention to the fact that it is 
Doctrine of Inimorta not in the history of post-Vedic none 
aaa altogether new. The root conceptions of ' 
which it-was a development in the fullest sense are tot 
found - in the thoughts of his predecessors. As a matter | 
of fact, Mahidasa and Jaivali were the principal sources : 
which Perernyens drew largely the materials for his thoug cht. , 
WV a 


7 The Development of Greek Philosophy, p. 131. a. 3 “an 
* Ibid, p. 132. . ) 
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Yet it must be conceded, in justice to Gargyayana, that 
he- made the doctrine of Immortality entirely his own 
by giving a definite form to it. It was chiefly at the 
hands of Gargyayana that the doctrine of Immortality 
came to occupy so prominent a place in Indian philo- 
sophy. Even those who are fascinated by the Buddhist 
conception of Buddha Amitabha and of Sukhavati, the 
Buddhist Land of Bliss or Paradise cannot but note with profit 
Gargyayana’s conception of Brahman as Amitaujas (of 
infinite radiance) and his eternal abode. 

One may rightly question whether we are justified i in 
attaéhing any very great importance to Gargyayana’s doctrine 
Drisiomeaind isha of Immortality for its own sake. Far from 
incipient Plato of that. In truth, the importance of his doc- 
aw trine of Immortality lies in the intimate 
relation in which it stands té~his theory of Ideas. In 
Gargyayana, these two—the ‘dectrine of Immortality, and 
the theory of Ideas—areso closely connected that it is 
impossible to separate them. ‘The doctrine of Immortality 
is historically the basis of the theory of ideas, whereas logi- 
cally the former is but a deduction from the latter. If 
originajity be denied to Gargyayana on the side of his doctrine 
of Immortality, it does not materially affect his position as an 
original thinker, the incipient Plato of India, on the side of 
his theory of Ideas. Gargyayana’s was, So far as evidence goes, 
the first ideal theory in India. It must be carefully noted 
that inehis phraseology the word Idea (manasa) does not 
convey the Hlatonic sense of the eternal relation of things 
but just the existence of a thing as an idea in the divine mind 


before its actualisation. 
furning at last to Gargyayana’s theory of Sdn we 


\ ao have to confess, at the outset, that it is 
gD ot At ier not within our power to bring out from 


his scanty expressions anything beyond a few fundamental 
points which are as follows : | | 
14 
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In the first place, the general problem with which his Ideal 
theory is concerned seems to have been the 
Mahidaca and avers. life of soul and its relation to reason (prajia 
vat: It is moreover the point in which Gargyayana 
was chiefly indebted to Mahidasa, and yet came into direct 
conflict with him. But it is in the light of this contigs 
between the two thinkers that we can best read where the — 
real defect of each is. 
From the metaphysical position which he assumed, M 
dasa was driven to the conception of soul as a part of votuality, | 
i.e., change or process. According to him, what is given in — 
the life of soul within the world of generation is not so much 
an object known as the mode of cognition. Thus he was— 
led to view every mental fact in the light of an act of cogni- 
tion. Further, in accordanee~with his view, we should try 
to understand not what we know, but how we know. In _ 
Mahjdasa maintains that soul-as a principle of all cha 
lends its name to the active exercise of the function of 1 aa 01 
(prajiiana) which is directly connected with the mode of OB 
nition, and only indirectly connected through it with the objec 
cognised. In this respect, he drew no distinction of kind 
between abstract reasoning and sense-perception. 3 
Just the reverse was the conclusion reached by Gargyays 
For according to him our concern should be not so much how 
we know as what we do know or ought to know. According £4 
to him, the essence of the life of soul is eternal ] di 
(manasa) in contemplation and actualisation of which is th 
true function of reason (prajiia). Soul has three ne n cs 
Which are expressive of the three aspects under which the 
absolute being is conceived by a finite mind. ‘The masculi - Fa 
name is obtainable, i.e., can be represented, by vital breath a 
life (pranena), the feminine name by speech or ee 
(vaca), and the neuter name by mind or thought (manas 
Under the masculine aspect, Gargyayana held in commel 
with Mahidasa that soul is in essence but life itself, Sub 
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it is the neuter or neither-masculine-nor-feminine name which 
brings us nearest to the realm of pure idea, through idea 
human to idea divine. In the seale of ideas, the lowest are the 
joy, delight and offspring, obtainable, i.e., can be actualised, 
by way of reproduction, and the highest is the idea of absolute 
existence by way of philosophic contemplation. Locomotion, 
action, sight, sound, odour, taste, touch, thought—all these are 
in Various measures but divine ideas translated into the terms 
of actuality ; all these therefore belong to the realm of divine 
ideas, to soul the divine in man. For Gargyfiyana the really 
existent are ideas, although not in the Platonic sense of 
relations but things, and the function of reason has meaning—is 
existent, only through its realisation of the various shades of 
ideas ; the mode of cognition exists only for the sake of ideas, 
According to-him, as eternal reason in man is directly 
connected with the object known or idea realised, and connected 
only indirectly through it withthe mode of cognition. Lastly 
there lies in the background: of Gargyayana’s theory of Ideas 
the identification of knowledge with real existence. 
Ethics.—Gargyayana’s ethical doctrine is generally on the 
same level with that of Jaivali save where he strikes a 
loftier note by his lofty metaphysiec. As conceived by him, 
the highest duty of man, or the only duty of the divine 
philosopher, is to copy the perfect model of absolute being 
known by the contemplation of eternal idea, For this he 
must be above all distinctions which obtain in the world 
and society, and must abandon all works and sacrifices which 
have nothing but material gains or heavenly joys in view. 
Gargyayana unlike Mahidasa found no coérdinating link 
between the transcendental order and practical life save in 
the generic character of soul, the contemplator of absolute 
being. However, as for practical life, he maintains that 
the best thing is to act according to the Divine purpose as 
manifested in the phenomena of nature. For nothing is good 
which conflicts with that purpose, Thus it is implied that 
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a knowledge of the constitution of the visible world,’ no less 
than the study of the physiology of man,? will at once reveal _ 

the art of building cities, governing kingdoms, and regulating — 
life and society. Art is no art unless it actualises what is in the _ 
Divine mind, or in other words, the Divine purpose is realised 
in and through it. Accordingly, all objective knowledge must ’ 
be détuced from the idea of the universal being. 4 
This idealistic conception of art implied in Gargyayanaia 
expression “manasi pratiraipa caksusi,’ “the visible or 
actual is but a reflection of the meustal,” is different from 
and yet follows closely on the line of Aitareya philosophy 
which regards all human arts, including the art of generation, 
as an imitation in some way of the works of nature, the 
preys arts. “The Divine arts,’ the Aitareyas proclaim, 
“are praised as arts indeed. All human arts, viz. » brass-work,* 
garment, works in gold,’ and—such toys as cepiinnte mule 
and chariot, appear to be but a reproduction of natures All © 
skilfal works that appear in this light are to be known as arts, 
self-building is comprised in those arts by which the-Yajamana 
should so build up his self that it becomes chandomaya,’ 
endowed with harmony, i.e., in tune with the whole of nature, 
‘or vedaniaya, endowed ith intelligence as Sayana interprets 
the same. The generation of offspring is such an art.’ 
; S Baustioki Upanisad, I, 3. r 
* Cf. Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 3. 38; 1V. 4. 22. Note the conception of state as 
an organism of seven limbs in Kantiliya Artha- Sastra, VI. I. See for other references 
Banerjea’s “Public Administration in Ancient India,” p. 63. i 
_® Sdyana takes Kamsa in the sense of darpanah, mirror. ‘ 
_ * Hiranyani=Suvarnabharanani (Sayana). Pei ot 
*  * Alt Brahman schools took the same view of art, eg. “ Yadvai a 
























= 
tacchilpam,” i.e, “whatever is a facsimile is art” (Satapatha Br., III. 2. 1. 5); fs 
silpam avatatam,” #.e., “art has descended from heaven” (Taittiriya Br., If. 7.15). & wee 
Site “velotontes collscesd by Pandit Satyabrata SdmaSramf in his Aitareyalocanam, p. 117, 
Aitareya Brahmana, IV. iwles 
_, ® Aitareya Brahmana, VI. 5.1; “ Silptni Sarhsanti devatiipani etesd:h vai 5 Silps Pt ye 
anukriti ha Silpam adhigamyate hasti karmbso vaso hiranyam avatari rathah Si ait 
Ipath hdsmin adhigamyate ya evam veda yadeva wag Atmasariskritirvava * i i a 
chandomayam va etair yajamana dtmanaim sstiskurate... ” The above rendering is ather 
free and condensed, 
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Thus the Aitareya conception affords on the whole a 
mechanical, not to say a materialistic, explanation of art as 
teaching that art is but an imitation of nature, or conforma- 
tion of human action to the established order of things. If 
so Where is the free play of imagination in art except in 
finding out the hidden reason manifesting itself through 
works human and divine? It is therefore in Gargyayana’s 
view that we obtain the first reference to an attempt at defin- 
ing art in terms of mind which is a divine element,—a 
faculty which imposes its own form upon nature. Never- 
theless, the historian can trace the background of this 
Ksatriya Idealism in art in the Brahman teleological view 
of nature asa purposive order of things, to conform to which 
is to act according to a set purpose in consonanee with the 
whole. Géargyayana’s conception of art itself is not as yet 
stript of its cosmical implication_as it presumes the existence 
of a divine order actualising itself through the mysterious 
manifestations of nature. This defect of his theory was to 
some extent made good by the Buddha who came to regard 
art as a product of human imagination, a_ representation 
of ideas conceived in the mind of the artist. The difference 
inso far as Gargyayana’s view is concerned is that Buddha 
precluded all idea of a Divine Being external to man. Thus 
in speaking of a famous picture of his time, Buddha _pro- 
nounced that the ca ana-citra was really conceived by the 
mind,' The Buddhist Commentator Buddhaghosa explains 
Buddha’s theory as follows: ‘“‘In the world there is no finer 
artmansifip than that which is displayed in a piece of paint- 
ing, and of paintings the one called Carana is admitted to 
be the very best. In drawing this. class of pictures the 
thought arises in the mind of the painters: “Such and 
such kinds of figure are to be drawn. in this picture.” By 
this thought the drawing of outline, colouring, polishing, and 


-* “Caranam cittam citten eva cintitam.” Saryutta, Khandha-Samyutta, 5. 8., quoted 
in the Atthas@lini, p. 64. | 
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such other detail works of drawing follow, in conse- 
quence whereof a wonderful figure appears on the carana-— 
citra.' “ Let that go above this figure, let this go below that” 
_ -—the finishing touch is given afterwards to the picture 
- according to thought. Similarly whatever products of ar i 
there are in the world, all are wrought by the mind.” The e 
Buddha introduced this psychological view of art by way ¢ 
analogy of his explanation of the diversity of the forms 73 

_ of life and of their experiences. Hence there can be no ~— 
that Buddha’s was a later development on psychologic 
lines of Gargyayana’s ideal theory. 


pe “According to Buddhaghosa, carana-vicarana, i. ¢., “rambling” or “ wand : nie g.” e 


- - 
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adds by way of explanation: “Sathkhi brahmana pisandika honti, patakottieem, 


7 
. 


; katva itatthe -nfnappakard sugati-duggati-vasena sampatti-vipattiyo lekhay et tks or 
r ckammari itva ida, patilabhati, idath katva idanti dassenta tath ope eee 






| a ¢: ee p kasini  Ceylonese Ed, p. 469.) a ~ 
2 “* Gitteweva qnes cittakdrena cintitva katatta, cittena cinta aS (ibid, 
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CHAPTER VII 


VI. PRATARDANA. 


Passing over Kausitaki, Painga, and others who declared 
themselves to be among the upholders of the theory of 
life as the first principle of things (nihsreyas, neplus-ultra),' 
we come to Pratardana, son of Divodaisa, King of Kasi. 

Pratardana and bis 18 post-Vediec philosophy many thinkers 
Erepeceenors. worked out Mahidasa’s line of thought but 
none” perhaps achieved so grand a result as Gargyayana 
and Pratardana did. Both were warriors, royal princes, 
and so, too, was Jaivali, King of Paficala. Gargyayana’s 
achievement was metaphysical, and Pratardana’s was 
psychological, broadly speaking: ~But Pratardana owed his 
philosophical knowledge to both) Mahidasa and Gargyayana, 
so much so indeed, that ‘we may regard him as a richer 
combination of the two. And though his achievement 
was psychological, his main task was really one of meta- 
physics. 

The, Kausitaki Upanisad? are of Pratardana as the 

The doctrine of mer f£2™0us institutor of a new system of self- 
Offering. control (sarayamana), generally known by 
the name of Inner Offering (antaram agnihotram). It is 
said that he introduced this new system as an improvement on 
the prevailing mode of Vedic sacrificial offering. We think 
the fact is historically true, since the reference given comes 
in purely by accident, though at the same time, we have 
reason to deny the exclusive right of Pratardana to this 
honour. For we learn on an earlier authority, such as that 
of the Aitareya Aranyaka, that the Kavaseyas (one of the 
earlier schools) were the first to raise a voice against the 


 Kausitaki Upanisad, IT, 14. 
2 HI, 5. 
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existing system of Vedic sacrifice, and to think of a better 
system. So they asked, saying, “ Why should we repeat (the 
Veda), and why should we sacrifice ? We offer as a sacrifice 
breath in speech, or speech in breath. What is the beginning 
(of one), that is the end (of the other).’”! 

The Kausitaki Upanisad itself bears evidence to the facet 
that the doctrine of Inner Sacrifice was not invented by 
Pratardana.° 

His own teaching was :— a 

(1) That whatever other forms of offering there are, they — 
have an end, for they consist of work, which, in common 
with all works, has happiness for its end, but the system of ’ 
Inner Offering does not aim at any such ‘material or sensuous — 
end. | : "oes 
(2) That breath and speech are the two inexhaustible and — 
immortal oblations\that a man-inay offer always, whether — he 
is awake or asleep. a es | * ; 

(3) And that it is Ny offering breath in speech, and speech — 
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in breath, that a man canwithdraw himself from the s nses 


= 
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and the sensuous, and exercise perfect control over his — 


\ 


passions and emotions. \ s a 
Here the third argument is of great importance. In :' 
working it out Pratardana arrixed at a psychological truth — 
lal ates quite MEEORESEOR When a man speaks, he 
third argument upon Cannot breathe, and when he breathes, he — 
ees psyeho-” cannot speak. For,\as_ he discovered, when — 
ra _ a man speaks, he olfers all the- while his 
breath in his speech, just as when he brathes, he offers all 
the while his speech in his breath. It is gvident from a dia- _ 
logue in the Kausitaki Upanisad (which is’ ov sole authority — 
for Pratardana’s doctrine) that this truth was generalised by 
him and applied to every act of cognition. Thus he came — 





' Aitareya Aranyaka, IT. 2.6.8, 8. B. B., Vol. I, pp. 265-266. 22 
2 it ee 5 - = =a a 
Ay — knowing _ this better form of offering, did not offer the ordinary — 
sacrifice.” This is Max Miller’s rendering of Kausitaki passage: II. p). | 
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to lay down almost as a general proposition: when we see 
we cannot hear ; when we hear; we cannot think, at the same 
time, at he same moment. 


q: Psychology. 

Pratardana’s psychological doctrine is not, in principle 
and detail, new, and yet itis new in the sense that it cast 
the two older doctrines of Mahidasa and Gargyayana into a 
new mould and crystallised form of its own. He combined the 
two antecedent views in his system, not in a mechanical 
mixture but in a chemical union. There must be no mistake 

about that. Even while admitting that he 
tutes higerenee = shared with Mahidasa and Gargyayana all 
| their fundamental metaphysical ideas, and 
brought them to bear on his psychology, we have suffi- 
cient reason to hold that, in this respect, his indebtedness 
goes only to testify to his “evoatness. For the very fact of 
his acquaintance with the eatlicr views explains clearly 
enough how he could make,an adyance upon them. 

A great inteilect ought not to be judged, at all events, by 
his indebtedness. That is to say, in judging the merit ofa 
philosopher, we should never forget two things: the circum- 
stance, however little an incident it may be in its own nature, 
that stimulates him to reflection, and the conception that lies 
nearest to his heart, that by which he achieves a real contri- 
bution to philosophy as a whole. | 

To judge of Pratardana’s originality we must return to his 

fuitr'y conception of what he called, in contradis- 
Biceeatny. claims tinction to the ordinary vedic sacrifice, the 

system of Inner Offering. For this led, 
it ‘might be per accidens, to his important psychological con- 
ception of the central sense or uniting function of Prana 
(vitality and sensibility in the soul), and of the unity of 
the conscious principle (prajiatman). But we have two 
further reasons for calling Pratardana’s psychological 
doctrine new. 


ie » 
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In the first place, Pratardana defined the province of ] 
chology within narrower limits by restricting its investiga 
to the human mind, and this enabled him certainly to pre 
the way for Yajiiavalkya, Buddha, and other later Payoh 
logists. * Besides, this gave him an advantage over Mal 
(whose: psychology is of far wider scope) that he could the 
by be (more precise in his language, and more rigorous in his 
treatment of problems than the. latter. However, what he « did 
was but to fulfil the brilliant work of his two predecessor: 
Mahidasa and Gargyayana. 

In the second place, we call his psychological doctringa 
because it is with the help of this doctrine that. Pratar¢ fa na 
was able to insist, for the first time in India, in regard ; 
theory of knowledge, that cognition in the widest - | 
impossible, except, as it were, by way of a subjec objec 
relation, involved in the common process of consclousaeaa 

~\. The uniting function—of Prana—the physiologi ; 
aspect of Pratardana’ Ss psychology. 

In expounding his doctrine of Inner Offering as as 
of breath in speech, and of speech in breath, Prat 
eventually made a psychological discovery, which is: sc a 
asa man breathes, he cannot speak, just as, conversely, so lo 
as he speaks, he cannot breathe.” Carrying the inves igation 
over to every act of sense-perception or cognition in g ; 
Pratardana arrived always at the same result.’ a ig ei 
this way convinced that no one ean at the same ti 
see a form with the eye, hear a sound with the ear, and thin 
a thought with the mind, but that he can appre 
sound, odour, taste, touch, thought, one by one, each as a 
Ecaroriann, like Aristotle, set himself to inquire, how is it 


= 
¢ am 
ar 


te 







+ Kausitaki Upanisad, IIL. 8, 
2 Ibid, II. 5. 
3 Ibid, IIT, 2, , Oa 
* The Development of Greek Philosophy, pp. 204-213, According to Prof. L. T. 
house, ‘ Aristotle with his Kowy acanos rather implies the opposite view.” a ¥ i | 
is. = 
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First, we must consider his enumeration of the senses called 

pranas. There are the eleven senses corre- 

ay senses and ob Jated with the sensibles as the subject with 

the object: (1) vital breath and breathing,’ 

(2) speech and word, (3) nose and odour, (4) eye and sight, 

(5) ear and sound, (6) tongue and taste, (7) hands and action, 

(8) body and pleasure-and-pain (i.e.* sensation of touch, 

muscular sensations, hunger and thirst, etc.), (9) propagative 

organ and delight-joy-and-offspring, (10) feet and locomotion, 
and (11) mind and thoughts-and-desires.” 

Historically this enumeration of the senses belongs to 
Gargyayana.’ There is nevertheless a little difference between 
the two enumerations. Gargyayana regarded what he called 
the vital breath (prana), speech (vak) and mind (manas) as 
three names expressive of the three aspects (masculine, femi- 
nine, and neuter) of the faculty or functional activity of the 
soul. Pratardana, on the eontrary, discriminated the vital 
breath from the remaining ten.senses. Moreover, Gargyayana 
assigned as functions thinking and willing to Reason (prajia), 
while Pratardana assigned them to Mind (manas). 

There is something perplexing in both the enumerations. 
With regard to the subject, there is apparently a con- 

fusion between the organ of sense on the one 
As Eras of termi: hand, and the sense-faculty or active exercise 

of it on the other. And as to the object, 
there is involved a general confusion between the object of 
sense on the one hand, and the awareness and discrimination* 
of the active exercise of a faculty on the other. 

But in the case of Pratardana, too, there is a clear 
way of escap2 from this confusion, and that is_ to 


' Kansitaki Upanisad, IIT. 2. 

2 Ibid, If. 5. See for Sankara’s views about the enumeration of the senses Thibant’s 
> Vedanta-siitras,” S. B. E., Vol. XXXVIITI, IT. 4. 5-10. 

* Ibid, I. 7. 

* Prajiiapana, vijijhast, 
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restrict, as he was ready to do,' the meaning of the term 
subject to a special faculty and its active exercise, and the 
meaning of the term object to the content of perception | 
and of thought. 

Pratardana’s enumeration of the senses and the objects of 
sense is defective. ‘But the defect lies merely in the detail. 
Essentially, there is no reason why we should not appreciate 
his discovery of the uniting function of Prana, the central 
sense. He conceives that there are the special senses— 
(such as the eye, the ear, etc.,) each of which is ‘bound up” 
(sahApyeti, goes together), or correlated with the specifie 
sensibles / sight, sound, ete.,) as the subject with the object. f 
Conversely, there are the specific objects defining the faculties — 
of the special senses. Every process of sepse is an act in 
some measure complete in jtself, according as every sense 
apprehends its own objectyand apprehends it as a unit, 
ever with regard to the time, the moment at which the sense-— 
operation takes place.” Hence it must be said that every act 
of sense-perception is in its own nature a mode of cognition. 
Pratardana presses nevertheless the inquiry : are not the special | 
senses with their plurality of functions and multiplicity of 
modes in some way expressions of a common central sense ? _ : 

If the special senses are expressions of a common central 
sense, then further questions are bound to emerge, what is it ? 
and what is the nature of that relation in which the function — 
of each special sense stands to the common central activity ? — 
And if, on the other hand, they are not expressions of a 
common central sense such. as Prana, then how is it that 
life pulsating, all the special senses are enlivened, 7.¢, stimu-— 
lated into action (pranam pranantatm sarve prana anuprananti) 2 
Similarly if they are not animated and unified by a common 
principle, then how is it that the special senses e1n not exercise 



















‘ Kansitaki Upanisad, IIT, 8. 
2, As Sankara says, “ekasmin kile siiksma sneyagrena wise pein 
vibhinna kalani vyakliyeyani.” 
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their functions all at the same time, at the same moment, 
but that they can do so only one ata time, each as a unit 
(ekaikam) ? What, does this striking fact of our mental life 
point to 2 All this consideration foreed upon Pratardana this 
conclusion: Exch special sense, in the exercise of its fanction 
becomes in some way united with the rest.’ 
aponegnsion as tote Even mind, the fdnections of which are 
| thinking and willing, is not an exception to . 
this rule. The uniting function thus involved in the process 
of sense, nay, in all forms of mental process, is assignable to 
nothing but Prany—vitality and sensibility in the soul. Vor, 
procvedin s from an empirical foundation, we cannot but admit, 
first, that the complete fact of our existence is Life (Prana), 
and secondly, that the fundamental function of a living body 
is breathing or respiration. (In regard to the former truth 
Pratardana, following MalhidaSa “and others, argued that the 
organ or faculty of epeech, sight, hearing, thinking, action, 
or locomotion is not essential .to.or absolutely necessary for 
organic existence. For we see there are dumb men who cannot 
speak, blind who cannot see, deaf who cannot hear, infants 
who cannot think, and so on, whereas the notion of a living 
body withoat life is impossible.” And as to the latter truth, 
that respiration is the fundamental function of life, he calls 
upon us to consider these two facts of common experience : 
(1) The presence of the function of breathing during 
drevmless sleep, that is to say, during the periodical cessation 
of all sensations, nay, all forms of mental activity. 


'. Kangitaki Upanisad, III. 7; “ekabhaydni vai praya bhutvaikaikam etani sarvani 
prajiitpayatiti.” By ekaikam (one by one) Sankara understands that when any one of 
kurvat sarve prina nikhilini indriydni......... eka-helaya 


Special senses “ svavyaptram 
Sankara. 


vyapirim kurvanti.” Cowell follows in his translation the interpretation of 
But Max Miiller seems to have taken a diametrically opposite view, when he translates the 
passage thus : “ The pranas become one, for (otherwise) no one could at the same time 
make known a name by speech, see a form with the eye, hear a sound with the ear, think. 


a thought with the mind, ete., etc.” 
*. Kausitaki Upanisad, ITl. 2; Lf. 8. 
», Ibid, III. 3; S.B.E., Vol., I. pp. 294-95. 
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(2) The final cessation of all sensations and all active 
functions of the mind previous to death, and the presence of 
the process of respiration till the last moment. ! ) 

Pratardana was thus inclined to maintain that what we 
call breathing is but an active manifestation of what vital 
breath is potentially, just as vital breath, in its turn, is the 

potentiality of an organic body. This remark 
cone’ “Ot and the “holds good of every special sense, for the — 

operations of the senses are no more than — 
manifold expresions of one and the same activity that charac: _ 
terises Life itself. And what we call the vital principle is 
just again the animating drinciple. All the or vans of sense - 
are but so many animated parts of the animated body taken 
as a whole. This is evidently the reason that led Pratardana to 
give the general name prana to all the senses. y. 

-t is made clear that the~ metaphysical foundation of 
Pratardana’s psycbology lies-in the earlier views of Mahidass Aes 
The c6mplete fact of our existence is Life. In other words, — 
Life is the potentiality of a living body. It is besides the one 
fact which is conceivable as outlasting the dissolution of body, 
and without which a living being is inconceivable. Life is 

therefore the first principle of things, and that which is the 
first cause is again the final cause or end and rice versa (yom 7. 
Vai pranah sa prajia, ya va prajiia sa pranah). 

Life as the first cause is not many, but one. So conceived, — 
the self or soul presents within the realm of change its two-fold — 
aspect. In one aspect, it is the vital principle—the principle in 
virtue of which we can discharge all functions as living beings 5 
_and in the other aspect, itis Reason inherentin the soul—R on 
in virtue of which we can discharge all functions as rationa 
beings. Under the former aspect, Life represents the cont ] 
sense, by the uniting function of which we can account for - 
the common feature exbibited by manifold activities of the 


animated organism. It is natural, then, to assume that Pr: a 
> 
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tardana considered the heart to be the central organ of sense ; 
the faculty of the central sense is the vital breath, and the 
active exercise of this faculty goes by the name of breathing. 
Each special sense can exercise its function, can realise its 
object, only in co-operation with the central sense described 
here as life or vitality. - The view which Pratardana thus 
took of life is the teleological. : | 

B. The unity of Prajiatman—the cognitiye aspect of 
Pratardana’s psychology. 


Sentience or consciousness in general was viewed by 
tratardana as but one of the two aspects of the self which 
heré represents the concrete subject in reference to which 
we form all judgments concerning the physical and psychical 
activities ; its.other aspect is vitality. Pratardana is right to 
observe that the mere active, .exercise of a faculty does 
not complete the work of the sense. For | 
beside it, or in it, there is involved ayother 
function, which may be deseribedas the passive impression 
of the object of sense on the conscious sentient soul. The 
function thus described may be simply the awareness of 
the process of thought or the knowledge of the content of 
thought, or the discrimination of the objects of sense-percep- 
tion. How can we account for this function but by the unity 
of the conscious sentient soul? For, were there no such 
unity, then why should a man sometimes say, “ My mind 
being absent, attending elsewhere, I did not apprehend that 
vision with the vision, that sound with the hearing, and so 
forth ?”? 

This common sensibility, as distinguished from the specific 

sensibility of the special senses, belongs 
nay toPrita Ultimately to the conscious self.' The 
conscious self must be in its own nature 
all-embracing so as to comprehend all differences within 


Theory of attention. 


‘ Kausitaki Upanisad, Ill. 7. “anyatra me mane’bhid ityaha naham etén naéma 


prajii asi am 7 
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its unity. It represents the same element of conscious- 
ness or reason (prajia) in special forms of expression. 
‘The so-called objects are directly related to this common 
element of consciousness—to Prajiia, the innate discriminating 
reason in the soul. Pratardana perhaps thought, in agreement 
with Gargyayana, that it is the inherent desire of the eternal 
Reason to express itself that calls forth the thinking faculty 
of the soul into an active exercise. it may be said that the 
impression of a specific object on the sentient soul is account- 
able at last for the active exercise of the function of a special 


sense. 
It is noteworthy that Pratardana’s ground for the discrimi- 


nation of the sensibles from one another is teleological. * For — 
he repeatedly insisted that we should not attempt to investi- 
eate so much the knowledge of what speech is, as of who speaks, 
—not so much the knowledge. of what odour is, as of who 
smells, and so on,” 3 

The teleological view of thé conscious subject which Pra- 
tardana thus adopted was not ’fréé from ambiguity but lent 
itself naturally to the interpretation that the mode in ‘which 
the senses receive impressions from the objective world is — 
passive. The theory of the passive receptivity of impressions 
is disearded by Nagasena.* It is doubtful whether the theory — 
is reconcilable with Pratardana’s central conception. Perhaps 
the following remarks of Prof. Adamson on Aristotle’s view 
will throw some light on Pratardana’s position. “ Sense-per- 
ception, for example, taken asa whole, is the actualisation of 
what the organ of vision is potentially, and in strictness the — 
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2 Cf. Buddha’s theory of mind as a sensus communis or a coordinating factor in sens? : 3 
“ these five senses... have different fieids, different ranges ; they do not share each other’s — qj 
field and range. Of them thus mutually independent, mano is their resort, and mano 
-pertakes of, enjoys, the field and range of them all.” Mrs. Rhys Davids, ‘ ‘Buddhist 4 
Psychology,” pp. 68-69, . 
* Kangitaki Upanigad, III. 8. 4 
8 “The Questions of King Milinda,” L. pp. 86,133. ‘The gist of Nagasena’s contention — 
against the theory of soul (Vedagi) as the Indi er is that “there is no agent in sensation ! 
independent of the specific functioning of each sense,” See Mrs Rhys Davids, “ Buddhi 


Psychology,” p. 164. a a 
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concrete subject about which predicates relating to vision may 
be made is here neither the eye taken in abstraction nor the 
activity of seeing taken in abstraction, but the seeing eye.’” 


2. Theory of Knowledge. 

One of the principal ends to which Pratardana directed 
his speculative efforts was to explain’ away the opposition 
implied between the views of his two predecessors Mahidasa 
and Girgyiyana. To Mahidasa that which is fundamental 
or integral to the life of soul, taken as a part of actuality, 
is the subject or act of knowing, and accordingly the object 
or eentent of knowledge comes into existence only for the 
sake of the subject. To Gargyayana, on the contrary, that 
which is fundamental to the soul, conceived as the self- 
conscious subject, is the object, and accordingly the subject 
exists only for the sake of, thé-Johject. Pratardana found 
that both of them were right) and that both of them were 
wrong. For, as he thought, there»can be no subjects apart 
from or independent of objects, as there can be no objects 
apart from or independent of subjects. For on either side 
alone knowledge is impossible,’ a theory of cognition that was 
latterly developed by Buddha and his disciples to its fullest 
possibilities. 

The object is generally said to be placed outside or external 
tothe subject (parastat prativihita). But the distinction is only 
in our own mind. ‘They are really not separable the one from 

: the other, representing as they do two aspects 
oe ae ps of one and vhe same act of perception or 
Fee or indepew-  eognition. ‘Taking the object to mean the 

content of perception, and the subject to 


* The Development of Greek Philosophy, pp. 202-203. 
2 Kansitaki Upanisad, III. 8 : “ yaddhi bhiitamatra na syur na prajiamatrah syur yad 


va 6S na syur na bhiitamatrah syur na hyanyatarato ripam kificana sidhyan 
..” Of. Buddha’s theory of knowledge : “ Because of sight [lit. eye] and visible matter 
fips) arises visual consciousness, etc.” Mrs. Rhys Davids’s “Buddhist Psychology,” 


p. 68 foll. 
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mean the act of percciving, it may be said that the content is 
a mental fact not separate from the perception itself. In other 
words, it is in the actual exercise of the function of the con- 
scious subject that we can realise both perception and what 
is perceived. Pratardana gave the following as an illustration 
of his point. “As ma car the circumference of a wheel is 
placed on the spokes, ‘and the spokes on the nave, thus are 
the objects (cireumference) placed on the subjects (spokes), 
and the subjects on the Prana.” 


3. KHthies. 


There is seemingly a marked contrast in tone between 
Pratardana’s psychological doctrine and its ethical conclusions. 


Prana the substratum of consciousness or cognitive soul 


(prajiatman) is the sustainer of the world, the supreme 
monarch, the sovran Lord of dll,and alike the individual ego 
‘bodiless, changeless and deathless,’ and so substantially 
untouched by moral consequences of action which passes in 
the world by the name of good or evil.” By no deed of a 


person is “his life harmed, not by the murder of his mother, 


not by the murder of his father, not by theft, not by the 
killing of a Brahman. If he is going to commit a sin, the 
bloom does not depart from his face.”® Prana as a tniversal 
principle is the creator of circumstances that lead a person 
to do good or evil.* 


This theory of Pratardana which runs apparently counter 


to Jaivali’s doctrine of five Fires was subsequently developed 
and followed in its letter and spirit by Naciketa, Purana 


Kassapa, Pakudha Kaccayana and the author of the Bhagavad ; 


Gita. And the same was subsequently criticised by Mahavira, 
Buddha and Svetdsvatara as Yadricchavada or Chance-theory 
of action. 


* Kanugitaki Upanisad, IIT. 8. 
* Jbid, LIT. 9. 
% Jbid, IIL. 1, 


* Ibid, IIT. 9, = 
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Some of Buddha’s expressions in two Dhammapada verses 
“ matararh pitaram hantva, ete.” ' reminds one of Pratardana’s 
actual words “na matrivadhena na pitrivadhena, ete.” The 
very language of the Dbhammapada verses indicates that 
Buldha was remembering some such theory as that of 
Pratardana while contrasting with it his own theory, meta- 
phorically inculeating the moral excellence of an Arahat 
through the killing of his desires and other sundry causes 
of moral bondage. ieaha 


lA 
re 


i Dhammapada, Pakinnakavagga, vs. 5-6, 
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UppbALAKA. 
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With Uddalaka ‘Aruni Indian wisdom seems to have taken 

a turn which may, for want of a better expression, be called — 
systematic. Both in his tendency towar ds 

goras and Byt eae biological speculations and in his concep- 
tions of Matter and Spirit Uddalaka shows — 

a close resemblance to Anaxagoras. Like Pythagoras age ‘- 
he seems to have conceived a tripartite (trivrit) universe, or 
contemplated a three-fold division of the formed univers 
into the region of the element of fire, that of water or aise 4 
and that of food or earth. af 
Uddalaka was born in,a Brahman family. He was 
son of Aruna aad father of Svetaketu, a faisous Vedie— 
“ scholar of ~his) time. In fact the who te 
His life and works. family of the Arunis is distinguished in history = | 
for Vedic learning.’ In the Chandogva Up: pa- 

nisad® Uddalaka is described as a younger contemporary of — 
Jaivali, In asovher passage of the same Upanisad® we have 
mention of Aupananyava* of the old school (Praciha-sala), — 
Paulusi Indradyunna, Sarkaraksya,’ Budila-Asvatarasvi,® an ie E 
Asvapati Kekaya as being among the contemporaries of 


will have to be made to crea rder out of the chaotic mass of names of teachers an : 
other celebrities of the Braihmana period, it may turn out that the most imp 
centre for tlie formati and diffusio. of the Brihmana doctrine will have to ish 
for in Aruni and in the eirclesswhich surrond him. The nsost divergent lines of tradition 
meet in the person of Uddalaka Acuni.”—* Bi ldha,’ ‘translated by W. —— 1882, p. 306. 
* Chandogya Upanisad, V. 8:10; 2p. Brihad 18 Upanisad, VI. 2. 1-16, 
3 Ibid, V. 11, 1-4. 

* In the Jaina Rijavirttika, VIIL. 1, Aupamanyava is classed among the » Vinaya-Vae 
(Moralists). , 
, Arunis and Sarkariksyas are inentioned in the Ailureya Aranyaka, Ila oh. 

° In the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, V. 1-4-8, ASvataragvi is referred. tu as a ce outem 
porary of King Janaka, that is, of Yajiiavalkya. . ; 


i Oldenberg pointedi; suvs ve the time shall have come for the inquiries, wide 
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Uddalaka. The Kausitaki Upanisad ' alludes to him as a eon- 
temporary of Gargyayana, while the Brihad Aranyaka Upa- 
nisad refers to him in several places as a contemporary of 
Yajnavalkya.” It also appears from two separate lists of 
teachers in the latter Upanisad that Yajnavalkya was 
one of the successors and pupils of Udialaka or of his son 
Svetaketu. Among the Buddhist records, the Uddalaka 
Jataka’® has a very special interest for the historian, as it adds 
some new information regarding the life of Uddalaka. 

The Uddalaka Jataka associates the origin of the name 
Uddalaka (Sk. Auddalaka=Svetaketu),* with the Uddala tree 
under which he was conceived, and would have us 
believe, among other things, that Auddalaka or Svetaketu 
was the fruit of an illegal union of his mother with a 
wise, learned Brahman who was the — prime-minister 
to the then King Brahmadatta‘of) Benares. The account is 
p not only falsé,) but categorically malicious 
take ence of Udda- "There is tevertheless a truth behind. it, 

namely, that the Buddhist historian evident- 
ly confounded Auddalaka with Philalethes Jabala.’ 

It is recorded in the Uddalaka Jataka that Auddalaka was 
educated at Takkasila in Gandhara. In the Chandogya 
Upanisad® Uddalaka himself clearly points to Gandhara as 
a famous seat of learning, and his is perhaps the earliest 
mention of Gandhara as a seat of learning in Sanskrit 
literature. 

JA We further learn from the above Jataka that Auddalaka, 


_ giving up ascetic life, entered the service of the King 


| 


iar 

i Kaugituki Upanigad, 1. 1, 

* Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, VI. 5.3; VL. 3.7. 

* No. 487. Trauslated by Mr. Rouse, and also in Fick, Suciale Glicderung zu Buddhist 
zeit, p. 13 ff. 

* Pali Uddalaka is equivalent to Sanskrit Auddalaka, 1¢., tle son of Uddaluka. Vide 
Setaketu Jataka (No. 377) in which Setaketu is represented as the son of a Udicea-Bréhman, 
Braliman of Northern India, i¢., of Uttara Paficala, of. Fuasbdll’s Jataka, |, p. 401. 

* Chandogya Upanisad, LV, 4. 1-5. ® Ibid, VI, 14, 1-2. 
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of Benares as a sub-minister under his father. As we also 
learn from the Upanisad under reference, he 
Auddalaka or Sveta- y . 
ketu was probably the was generally addressed by his family-name 
author of the Gautama- ‘ ; . 
Dharma-satra in its Gautama. From this a question 1s apt to 
Ider form. ay E ‘ 
Mika arise if Uddalaka’s son Svetaketu was the 
author of the legal‘treatise, evtitled the Gautama Dharma- 
siitra in the sense that the existing Dharma-Sastra of this 
name was a later compilation mainly based upon an older 
manual by Auddalaka or Svetaketu. 1t seems very likely 
that he was so. Without dogmatising, however, on so diffi- 
eult a question as this, we shall urge here a few points m 


ve) 


support of our hypothesis. 
(1) The following quotation from Mr. Rouse’s translation 
of the Uddalaka-Jataka shows how Auddalaka’s social and 
ethical views might be influgneed by his father’s philosophy, 
embodied in the Chandogya;Upanisad (VI. 1.). The quota- 
tion. is from a conversation between Auddalaka and _ his 
father the primeminister of Benares. The former inquires. 


“What makes the Brahmin ? how can he be perfect ? tell 


me this. What is a righteous man? and how wins he 
Nirvana’s bliss ? ” 
‘The latter replies, z 
“ He has no field, no goods, no wish, no kin, 
c arcless of life, no lusts, no evil ways ; 


Even such a Brahmin peace of soul shall win, 
So as one true to duty men bim praise.” 


The former again asks, 
“ Khattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda and Candala, Pukkusa, 


All these can be compassionate, can win Nirvaua’s bliss : 


Who umong all the saints is there who worse or better is 7” 


The other re plies, 


és : Pay i 
None among all the saints is there who worse or better is.” 


Auddalaka retorts, 


7 Ty. — - 


At! 


oa Aes Sie 
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“ You are a Brahmin, then, for nought : vain is your rank I wis.” 


Now in his further reply, the prime minister strikes the 
key-note of Uddalaka’s philosophy : 


“ With canvas dyed in many a tint pavilions may be made : 
The roof, a many-coloured dome: one colour ig the shade." 
Even so, when men are purified, so is it here on earth : 
The good perceive that they are saints, and never ask their birth.” 


(2) The Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad * refers to a doctrine, 
called the doctrine of Mortar (Mantha). Uddalaka is said to 
have been its original author. The interest of the Mortar- 
doctrine is two-fold, first, that it illustrates Uddalaka’s con- 
ception of original matter as the finest mixture of things—of 
all that is qualitatively distinct. It has also an interesting 
ritualistic aspect and touches~-on= the general topics of the 
Grihya and Dharma-sitras,- Uddalaka’s one invariable ery 
in regard to his Mortar-doctrine, is marriage, and the same 
ery we hear, more or less, throughout the Gautama Dharma- 
Sastra. In the Jaina Raja-varttika, the Manthanikas are 
classed among the Kriya-vadins. The Asvalayana Grihya 
Sutra seems to have cited this Mantha-doctrine in the Brihad 
Avanyaka as « canonical basis of its rules regarding the practi- 
cal application of the principles of eugenics. It is not impro- 
bable that Erotie science (Kama-stitra) developed on the lines 
of Uddalaka’s Mantha-doctrine. The Vatsyayana Kama-sitra 
singles out Svetaketu as the first human originator of the 
Indian Erotie science. It is also likely that the Upanisad 
passages, no less than the Uddalaka Jataka, confounded 
Uddalaka with his son Auddalaka, i.e., Svetaketu, and mixed 
up their doctrines. The Mahabharata tradition that Svetaketu 
was the first institutor of marriage seems to point indirectly 


1 Fausbdll’s Jataka, IV, p. 304: Nanfrattehi vatthehi viminam bhavati chaditam, 
Na tesam chaya vatthanam, so rigo anupajjatha. 

| Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IIT, 7, 1, 

* Ibid, VI. 3, 1. 


or 
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to the same conclusion, viz., that Svetaketu was the originator ; 
of Erotic science. : 
(3) Among the existing Dharma Sutras and Sastras _ 
Gautama’sis the least philosophical, and this fact can be explained ; 
on the hypothesis that the author of an older Dharmasitra, pro- — 
bably bearing the same title, was no other than Sv ‘etaketu who, — 
although a talented Vedic scholar and honoured in the Apas- — 
tamba Dharmasitra as a Srularvsi, is said to have been puzzled 
whenever a question touching the genesis of life or the nature” 
of soul was put to him. The Vriddha-Gautama-samhita ex-— 
pressly mentions a legal manual prepared by Uddalaka (Ud- | 
dalaka-krita-dharma, Ch. I), and it is not impossible -that — 
the Sainhita supplies us just with another instance where 
the father has been confounded with the son. } 
Tn addition to the Mortar-doctrine another view is aseribec 
to Uddalaka in the Chandogyd. Upanisad,' Uddalaka said to 
| ASvapati Kekaya, “The earth (prithiv ) 
Other views of 
Uddalaka referred to is the self, the essential part of the solar 
in the Milinda, 
system (vaisvanata-atma). * The king could : 
not agree with Uddalaka, that he considered the earth to 
be the feet or resting-place (pratistha) of the solar universe, = 
the world of life, the soul of the solar universe being the — 
sun. Uddalaka elsewhere designates earth as food tannallie 
on which the world of life depends for sustenance. Some 
such view as this was in the mind of King Milinda, when he 
refers to the view, that the earth sustains tie world, and ig 
wrongly attributes the same to Parana Kassapa. 3 
In the Jaina Stitrakritanga *Sudharman, the chief disciple 
of Mahavira, calls attention of Jambusvamin — 
to a current philosophical view, which may 
be aptly described as a type of material- 
istic pantheism. The view seems to have a direct reference — 


? Chandogya Upanisad, Y. IT, 1, ff. ‘ 
* Ibid, VI. 2, 4, ef. Thibant’s “ Vedanta-siitras,” 8. B. E., Vol. XXXVIII, II, 3.12. 
> “ Pathavi...lokam paleti.” Vide The Questions of King Milinda, S. B. E., XXXI, pr 9. | 
¢ Sntrakritaiga, 1.1.1, 7-9, 3 













and in he Siitra- 
kritanga. 
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to the philosophy of Yajiavalkya,' and only an _ indirect 
reference to the philosophy of Uddalaka. “Some foolish 
philosophers say that there are these five elements—earth, 
water, fire, air and ether. ‘These are the five original 
principles of things. From them emerges one (imperish- 
able, intelligible essence.) On the disintegration of the five 
elements, the materiality of the embodied soul vanishes. 
But just as the earth, though it is but one mass,* presents 
manifold forms, so the intelligent principle appears under 
various forms.”* 

All the existing records, whether Brahmanical or not in 

stakes thier O2USiN «Speak of Uddalaka as a life-long 

Uddalaka’s thirst ie 

after knowledge, and student: one who was old in years, but 
haba never too old to learn. ‘This would seem to 
be true, because the verdict is so unanimous. He was 
an earnest seeker of truth, and-a@n— intense lover of wisdom. 
He sought after truth without stopping-for a moment 
to consider from whom ..he..might learn it. His conduct, 
in this respect, was in harmony with his philosophy. 
By his personal example he tried to establish a common. 
wealth of thought and culture, which admitted of no 
distinction of age or colour. The boy Svetaketu goes to learn, 
but his fhther stops him, saying, “ Wait, we shall both go,” 
The charm of Uddalaka’s character is no doubt his native 
simplicity, the simplicity with which we are all born, and 
which never left Uddalaka. AJ] his words which now survive 
are impregnated with this one element of his personality, 
It. surprised Jaivali, King of Paficala, to see Uddalaka, 
though a teacher of high renown, coming as a pupil, with his 
son Svetaketu. Gargyayana, too, well remarked, when he said, 
“You are worthy of Brahman, the Divine knowledge, O 


‘ Brihad Aranyaka U panisad, IV, 4.4; IV. 5.13. 

. Silaika explains “ega” as “ekah kaScid cidripah bhitavyatirikta dtma.”’ 

* “ Ahatesith vinésenam vindso ho-i dehino.”’ 

*“Jahi ya pudhair thubhe ege ndndhi disa-i, evam bho kasine lo-e vinnu né&nabi 
disa-i.” : 


eM ; 
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Gautama.” Even the malicious Uddalaka Jataka cannot help 
noting, “so eager he was for knowledge, and did menial 
service for them, begging them to teach him theirown — 
wisdom.” It is not impossible that the Sophistic movement, , 
characteristic of Indian philosophy before Mahavira and — 
Buddha, had originated with Uddalaka Aruni. The method d 
of his quest of knowledge is a_ singular and most — 
striking fact, and when a history of Indian Wanderers is 
written, his name must be singled out as almost a starting — 
point. At any rate we cannot resist here the temptation of — 
quoting the views of Dr. Rhys Davids: “The early history 4 
of the Wanderers has yet to be written. We hear of a similar : 
custom as already followed in one isolated case by a sacri- 
ficing priest. Uddalaka Aruni, of the Gotama family, of 
whom so many other legends have been preserved, is said to. 
have wandered about the county offering a gold coin, as a lure 
for the timid, to any one who; in a disputation on spiritual” 
matter, could prove him wrong: When defeated he becomes 
the pupil of his conqueror (Buddhist India, p.-249). ? 

Tt also may be noted that among Uddalaka’s predecessors, 
Usasti Cakrayana and Philalethes Jabala set~ 
two other noble examples. Of them, Usasti 
was ready to eat any kind of food, and from thé hands of 
any one, in so far as it was a question of bare necessity with | 
him." The personal example set by Jabala was moral — 
courage to confess his obscure origin. 


His Philosophy. 


By whatever name—Pantheism or otherwise— Uddalaka’s 
philosophy be called, we ought to bear in mind that its entire’ 
ena acieks metaphysical foundation is laid on AD» 
dasa compared. empirical basis. For, like his predecessor 
Mahidasa, he was unwilling to ents 

the scope of his philosophical investigations beyond experience — 


* Chandogya Upanisad, I. 10, 1-6. ; 
* “Na nédya kaScanifrutam amatam avijiétam udéharigyati.” Chandogya Tee 


VI, 4. 5, ss 





C&kra&yana and Jabdala. 
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He shows, moreover, a resemblance to Mahidasa by stedfastly 
maintaining that there can be no transition into Being but 
from Being. How could it be, he asked, that something 
should come out of nothing ?' Thus in the fullest agreement 
with Mahidasa and Gargyayana, Uddalaka thought the reason 
of a transition from the root to the shoot is in the Deity 
(Devata).” The Deity is an actually existing being, and 
such a being is one, one only, without a second.® 
Even then, Uddalaka had, in one respect, a far harder 
task before him, and that within the realm of the physical. 
~  Aaeehale Fle, For Mahidasa, as we saw, did not succeed 
was to tyanseend dua- jn getting beyond dualism, the dualism 
involved in his conceptions of the first 
matter and the first mover. The following verdict of Prof. 
Erdmann on Aristotle applies~equally to Mahidasa. “ In 
common with the whole of antiquity, Aristotle also fails to 
transcend dualism, because he excludes nratter from the 
Deity, to which it therefore remains opposed, even though 
reduced to a mere potentiality.”* In taking God and Matter 
to denote two distinct principles, Mahidasa had doubtless this 
advantage on his side, that he could thereby easily account 
for the two constant phenomena of nature, called life 
and death. The task Uddalaka set himself was to transcend 
the dualism in which Mahidaisa was entangled. But in 
accomplishing this task, he had to admit that every shoot 
presupposes a root. The point on which he differed from 
his predecessor was that Water cannot be posited as the 
first root, because Water is itself but a shoot to which Fire 
(tejas) is the root. In the same way, Fire, too, must be viewed 
asa sabi though it is indeed the first shoot in relation to the 


_ * “Katham asatah sajjayeteti ? Sat tveva somyedam agra 4sid ekam evadvitiyam.” 
Chaéndogya Upanisad, VI. 2. 2. 
2 * Ibid, FESS EG . 
Cf Saikara’s interpretation, i in Thibaut’s ‘ Vedanta-sitras,’ 8. B, E., Vol. XXXVIII, 
II, 3. rf foll. 
* History of Philosophy, I. 87. 9. 
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first root, that is, the Deity.' Thus when we come to tl e 
Deity, all grounds of distinction between Mind and Matter dis- — 
appear. For these two— Mind and Matter—are no more than — 
two aspects of one and the same Deity, the manifestations 
of the same single Being. (a 
1. Physics. ( 

Uddalaka’s Deity (Devata), which occurs here and there 

in Mahidasa’s phraseology,’ is a most baffling term. But 
. : nothing is more certain than that it is on 
Sorby at ie ue the whole a physical conception. We may 
Bethe. duclity be: suppose that in the realm of change the erm 
ee «nd applies to Matter or the material, as distin= 
| cuished from Prana, the Universal Spirit 
which is a living principle in a concrete existence (jivatn 1a). 
'This admitted, it would follow that the metaphysical 
unity is with Uddalaka -but- a mere presupposition a 
ground of explanation for the duality which obtains se 1e 
empirical world between what: ‘we call Matter and § 
‘Accordingly, in dealing with his physics we shall unders tan 1 
by the metaphysical Deity the original Matter which is pw re 
and unmixed, one and indivisible, universal and unmanifes' - 
ed,—the Deity or whatever it is which lies wholly outside the 
material, and from which motion is generated and impe “a 
to the material universe. Or, at best, we might inte 
the term Deity as meaning that highly concentrate 
attenuated form of matter which admits of no distinct fon ’ 
whatever from mind, spirit or energy,—a_ condition -in which 
matter is transformed into energy, acts as the vivi ying 
principle, and therefore not distinguishable from motion itself. 
For the present we must leave aside any further considerat ion 
of the metaphysical Deity of Uddalaka, and shall concent ate 
our attention on his conceptions of Matter and Spirit. ooh = 


* Chandogya Upanisad, VI. 8. 4-6.; Cf. Buddhist India, p. 257, Uddalaka’s influence 
on pantheistic thonght. | ‘ot ta 


* Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 4. 2, 1-2 29 oe ee 
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A. Matter. 
Uddalaka had no other expression for Matter than 
Deity (Devata). The three preponderating elements which 
Three prepondera. latter presents to experience are Fire 
ea (tejas), Water (apa), and Earth (anna).' All 
these are called deities (devatis) because 
all are, according to Uddalaka, inhibitéd, inspirited, animated 
and motivated, in various measures, by one and the same 
Spirit,” that is, the Deity or living principle (praina),—because, 
in other words, the will-to-be-many (bahu-bhavitum-iccha) * is 
inherent in each of them, in all things. In the case of the physi- 
cal world, the subtilest or finest condition of Fire is ether (akasa 
—aditi, ««pov), the material foundation of sound; of Water 
- the subtilest condition is air, the material foundation of motion 
in general; and of Earth, the subtilest condition is food or 
fertility (anna), the material .f6undation of life at large. In 
regard to an organism, the “subtilest corrdition or particle 
(anistha dhatu) of Fire (oily substance swallowed) is ether, 
the material basis of voice or speech (vak); the intermediate 
condition (madhyama dhatu) is marrow (majja); and 
the grossest condition (sthavistho dhatu) is bone (asthi). 
Of Water (liquid substance drunk), the subtilest condition is 
air or titality (prana), the material basis of all bodily func- 
tions ; the intermediate condition is blood (lohita) ; and the 
grossest condition is urine (mitra). Similarly, of Earth (solid 
food eaten), the subtilest condition is virility, the material 
basis of germ, psyche or mind (manas); the intermediate 
pelstioul is flesh (marnsa), and the grossest condition is feces 
(purisa).* 
‘Here three points deserve fecal a notice. (1) That in Udda- 
laka’s theory, as in that of Anaxagoras, the ultimate fact is 
* Chindogya Upanisad, VI. 2. 3-4, (Cj. Sankara’s opinion, Thibaut’s ‘ Vedantasitras,’ 
S. B. E., Vol. XXXVIII, II. 3. 12. 
* Ibid, VI. 3.2. 


* Implied in “ aiksata bahu syadm,” ibid, VI. 2, 3-4. 
“ Ibid, VI. 5. 1-4; VI.6. 1-5, 
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that things are all qualitatively distinct from one another— 
‘dhatus).' (2) That the parts into which each 
tatively listnc an, qualitatively distinct thing is divisible are not 
an aap intoone only three, but infinite. (3) That in adopting 

| a doctrine of Being similar to the Eleatic, 
Uddalaka could not reasonably maintain that things become or 
qualitatively distinct kinds of matter are transformed into one _ 
another. As Prof. Adamson explains the position of Anaxa- 
goras, “If then an empirical fact, such as the assimilation of 
nutriment, appears to show us the conversion (say) of corn — 
into flesh and bone, we must interpret this as meaning that 
the corn contains in itself, in such minute quantities as to be 
imperceptible, just that into which it is transformed. It veri- 
tably consists of particles of flesh, and blood, and marrow, ands 
bone.”? It is very curious, indeed, to discover that the 
resemblance between the two thinkers of two distant countries 
should be so close, or that their expressions should be almost 
identical. But Uddalaka gave another illustration. Take, for 
instance, the case of curds. When curds are churned, the — 
minutest portion rises upwards, and becomes butter.2 From 
this it does not follow that curds are transformed into butter 
but that the seed of butter is already contained in curds, and 
so as to everything else. In other words, things are contained — 

‘In one another. : 
— It is clear that Uddalaka conceived the Deity or Matter 
as a continuous, indivisible whole, in which are mixed up all | 
Matter isa complete ‘Hings which are infinitely divisible, and i 
-eearuge Kips qualitatively distinct.t His conception of 
| | the All must, under all conditions be elicited — : 
from what is generally known as the Mortar-doctrine. 
According to Jaimini’s interpretation, “ Various things — 
— eb. mig dharetiti dhatu,” says Buddhaghosa | 4 
* The Development of Greek Philosophy , p. 50. | , 
* Chandogya Upanisad, VI.6.1: “dadhnah somya mathyamanasya yo anima sa firddhaR 4 
- Samudigati tat sarpirbhavati.” OF Ss 
* Cf. Sankars’ discussions in Thibaut’s Vedanta Satra, 8. B, E., Vol. XXXVI, 113.7. 
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are put into it, pounded and mixed—such is the meaning 
of the term mortar (mantha).”' As Uddalaka himself 
puts it, “Just as in a mortar various kinds of cultivated 
seeds—rice, barley, sesamum, and so forth—are pounded and 
mixed, and moistened, first with curds, honey and ghee, and 
finally with clarified butter (ajya), so as to make a smooth paste,” 
so is Matter.2 Matter consists of*innumerable seeds of 
things (bijani), or minds (manas, monads?), so mixed 
together that there is no void space. Theimage is appropriate. 
By curds, honey and ghee he signifies three preponderating 
elements, or secondary deities, as he also calls them—namely, 
Fire, Water, and Earth. And by clarified butter he signifies 
the Deity or pure, unmixed Matter or Spirit. 

In establishing his conception of the nature of Matter 
asacomplete whole, without having in it any absolute parts, 

a as well as hig notion of the immutable rela- 
Waaslaks’s! theory te tions of things among +hemselves, Udda- 
ong and how he jaka_ hadete give satisfactory answers for 

these two questions, First, if there be no 

- void space in the material, how can we conceive motion ? 
Uddalaka’s simple answer is, it is a motion within, a 
churning motion, corresponding to what Anaxagoras describes 
as tht whirling or vortex motion. And secondly, if the 
things be so mixed together and contained in one another, 
how to account for the development or manifestation of names 

- and forms (namaripam), @. é., of individual things? Things 
emerge out of things by the aid of the churning motion within 
the material, by the gradual spontaneous unfolding of nature. 
B. Spirit. 

Besides the ambiguous terms Being and Deity (Sat, 
Devata), Uddalaka uses other expressions to denote universal 
Spirit in various degrees of manifestation. These, are vital 

. 
1 “dravyadravye prakgipta mathitah saktavah.””” (quoted by Max Miiller, 8,B. E., 
XV, p. 210). ’ 
® Brihad Aranyaka, VI. 3. 4; vi. 243. 
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spirit (prana), living principle (jivatma), and mind or 
psyche or monad (manas). It is remark- 
ssegiieee’s_ iniprpre- able that the so-called Mortar doctrine! of 
ciples of thine Uddalaka was interpreted by Sankara as 
the vision of life (prana-darsana). Like 

some of his predecessors, notably Mahidasa and Jaivali, I 
Uddalaka observed in the general scheme of existence — 
the working together of two principles,—combination 
and separation, so to speak, of two elements—the feminine — 

_ and the masculine, the material and the spiritual or. 
psychical. From this we may further presume that his specu- — 
lations, no less than those of Anaxagoras, were influenced. by. 
his observation of nature, especially the phenomena of animal 
life, and represent thus a landmark in the history of Sankhy ¥ 

_ ideas of Purusa and Prakriti. i 
%. By the term living principlé./(jivatma) Uddalaka under- 
- stood the atom cf atoms, so to-speak, or that pure, tinmixed 
and indivisible matter Which actsas» the animating principle 
(anima) of things which are mixed together 
and divisible into an infinite number of pe rts, 
For him it, is in every respect identical with universal spirit, = 
except that it is individual or connected in some mysterious 
way with concrete things. ‘he living principle is, in other 
words, for Uddalaka, as for Mahidasa, the potentiality of living 
bodies,—the real seed of things. It is, for example, that — 
/ potentiality or vitality in an infinitesimally small seed from 
which a huge banyan tree springs into existence. Thus we | 
' are to understand that a living body is an animated whole, and . 
that it is one and the same Spirit which animates all its parts. 
When this spirit * leaves any branch of a tree, that withers a 


_ The living principle. 


4 The earlier form of the doctrine is to be found in the Chandogya Upanigad, V.2 4 Ns 
Its rudiments are also to be traced in the Kansitaki Upanigad, II. 3. | 
7 * Chandogya Upanigad, V. 4-9. — 
* Ibid, VI, 1291-2. J, ee 
* It is in Satkara’s phraseology “Mukhya prana,” see his comments on the Vedanta- 
piitra, 11, 4, 17. = > . PS . 
- > ae Pr a a -* 
= .* « v Tee oo = a 4 at 4 % 
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i.e., ceases to be an integral part of the living whole. When 
it leaves another branch, that too withers. And when, in this 
way, it leaves finally the whole tree, the whole tree withers. 
and perishes. But the living principle never dies. According 
to Uddalaka, there are chiefly beings of three origins’, 
while Mahidasa spoke of four. These are described as the 
oviparous, the viviparous, and those which are propagated from 
germs (7.é., plants). All these are in various degrees animated 
by the living principle, that is to say, there are the mani- 
festations of the same universal Spirit. The living principle 
being of an imperishable nature, whether a lion, or a wolf, or 
a boar, or a worm, all are born again and again.” Prana 
(spirit) is what is really existent in the universe. The func- 
tions of the mind die out with the body. He tells us explicitly 
that mind is joined to life, and that sleep results from the 
absorption of the mind into. Prana. Mind is linked to Prana 
which is its abode (ayatana) or resting place (upasraya), ie, 
substratum. While a person sleeps, his mind subsides in its 
bond the Prana like a string-bound bird obtaining no other 
shelter resorts at last to the chain itself.’ 
_ The main question remains yet to be answered. What 
was the original condition of Matter, and how were 
concrete things gradually formed from it? Uddalaka’s : reply 
to this is exactly similar to that of Anaxagoras. Matter 
was at first a chaotic mass, like the juices 
vans ani Kanain ©<Of +~=various trees indiscriminately blended 
- together in honey.‘ In order to develop 
names-and-forms, to discriminate things from one another, 
or to set them in order, the universal Spirit came not in its 
universal form, but as the living principle, and entered into 
Fire, Water, and Earth. After separating their component 
? Chandogya Upanisad, VI. 3. 1: “ bhitanam trini eva bijini.” Note that peg is for 
Uddalaka a number of sacredotal character. 
2 Ibid, VI. 10, 2. 
> Ibid, VI. 8. 1. 
* Ibid, Upanisad, V1. 9.1-2. 


1s 
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Lut qualitatively distinct parts (dhatus), it made numerous new 
combinations of them.’ By propounding the theory of 
‘combination and separation of particles, Uddalaka anticipalal 
the atomic theory of Kanada, as by maintaining that all 
things are qualitatively distinct, he prepared the way for” 
Kakudha Katyayana (Pakudha Kaccayana). 


7 


























2. Theory of knowledge. 


In accordance with his physical doctrine, Uddalaka pro- 
pounded an empirical theory of knowledge. Henceforth let 
Uadalaka’s empi;. 20 One Speak, he asserts, of anything but that 
p 
cal theory of know. which is heard, perceived or cognised2 He 
ledge. His method of 
inquiry is inductive. seems repeatedly to point out :—The only 
re right method of scientific investigation into 
the nature of reality is that ofinference by way of induction. | 
He defines the method of|induétion as that procedure of 
reasoning which enables the knowing subject to infer the 
nature of the All from. the» observ ation of the nature 
of any one of particular objects. Hence the process of: 
inference by way of induction lies from the particular to the | 
universal, from the contingent to that which is necessary (to 4 
put it in a little more modern fashion), from species to the 
genus, or from appearances to reality. In his own words, “ As 
by one clod of clay all that is made of clay is known, or as by 
one nugget of gold all that is made of gold is known, or as by 
one pair of nail-scissors all that is made of iron is known, the 
difference being only a uame, ar ising from speech, but the 
truth being that all is either clay or gold or iron,”* so is the’ 
method of inference by. way of induction. And the truths 
that Uddalaka thus sought to establish are these two :— 
(4) That there is nothing unmixed in nature but the Spirit 


Pi rana, (jivatma), or that the material is the one continuous 


* Chindogya Upanigad, VI. 3. 2-3. ; 
* Ibid, VI. 45. + 


‘J 


* Ibid, VI. 14-6. In this translation of Prof. Max Miller “ difference” does not 
seem t© be a very happy rendering of “ Vikiro.” Nor doas Sahkara’s interpretation — 
Bo 


> 
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whole in which qualitatively distinct particles of matter 
are mixed together; and (2) That there really exists in 
nature that Spirit or living principle which animates all 
kinds of matter in varying degrees, and yet in itself is 
immaterial and imperishable—both immanent and transcendent 
by its nature. : 

With regard to the first truth that there is nothing 
unmixed in nature but the Spirit, Uddalaka holds that we, 
following the common usage of naming things, assign 
such names to the various objects of experience 
as the sun, the moon, the lightning, and the like. All 
these .names, established by convention and current in 
the daily use of men, indicate or denote, at most, the notions 
or judgments that the knowing mind forms of external 
objects perceived according to this or that preponderating 
element which this or that partieddar object presents actually 
to our sense-experience. But there is sufficient reason for 
questioning the validity and cogency of all these ordinary 
popular notions. For there is nothing in nature, according to 
Uddalaka’s theory, alike the theory of Anaxagoras, which is 
unmixed. All things are mixed, but not the elements (dhatus). 
The things ‘are mixed, and yet the particles of which they 
are composed are qualitatively distinct from one another. 
Once more, the things themselves are so mixed together that 
there can be conceived no absolute parts to exist in nature, 
in the life of the All. hat is to say, the material, inspite 
of the qualitative distinctness of the particles of matter and 
inspite of the difference of degrees perceivable between the 


vikiro nfma vastvasti paramarthato” commend itself fo us as absolutely a true one. 
We think that Uddalaka meant by Vikira transformation, transfiguration of Matter 
or the material, in short, phenomenal changes. We perceive in him no conscious attempt 
at explaining away all objective changes by saying like a — ora Safkara that “ It 
is A mere name arising from current language, and nothing more.” He did not certainly 
deny the reality of change, change in respect of form, not of matter, otherwise what is 
the force of “namaripe vydkarot’’ (Chindogya, VI. 3.3), vyAkarot, a verbal form of 
Vikiro. We take accordingly the passage to mean that it bears a name, a linguistic 
expression, corresponding to a palpable formal change in matter. 
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types of existence, is a continuous indivisible whole. Such — 
is the sum and substance, as we saw, of what is known as the - 
Mortar-doctrine. This doctrine of Uddalaka — 
doo Se anticipates in history the Sankhya theory | 
cipation of thesanxhye of Prakriti or Primordial Matter with all its ] 


theory of Prakriti and 
the Buddhist psycho- Hotentialities, and the antecedent of the 


logical theory of mind. 

Buddhist psychological doctrine according 
to which Mind is a mixture of numerous states and distinct — 
processes of the mind,—a mixture so fine and complete — 
that it renders impossible the effort to distinguish any one — 
of these states and processes absolutely from any other, as 
well as fron the whole—illustrated in the Milinda! and. other — 
later Buddhist works by similar examples. | 

If the ultimate fact of nature be, according to Uddalaka’s } 
theory, that there is nothing unmixed in it. Then the 
question arise8, how is it possible for the 

cen ks guetter’ thinking -subject to cognise that fact ? Can 2 





trots nor yet distrusts 
onsen"? °F the sense-perception’ give us the knowledge 


senses, 

| nothing being unmixed? To this Uddalaka’s a 
answer is that the senses do not give us the knowledge of 
nothing being unmixed. The knowledge is in a sense subjeee ' 
tive, being possible in thought. But Uddalaka neither trusts — 
the testimony of the senses nor quite distrusts it. This is a 
most important point to remember in Uddalaka’s theory of . 
knowledge. According to his own showing the senses furnish — 
us with sufficient indications from which the knowing mind 
can easily infer the nature and_ relations of things 
in themselves, In this connection Uddalaka raises a question 
for the first time which constitutes one of the fundamental 
problems of knowledge. As preceding the Analytical, 
or Critica] philosophy (to render perhaps loosely oe 
term vibhajja-vada) of Buddha, the question is of | 


* “The Questions of King Milinda,” p. 97; cp. the simile of the royal cook mixing the 
ingredients of a sauce. The doctrine was originated by Maha Kotthita. See Maj; 
nikiya, I. 292-293 ; “Ime dhamma satisatthé no visamsattha, na labbha ..... nana-karé nad . 
paifapetam,”’ 
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importance historically. What can we perceive of 
objects through the senses ? And to this his answer is 
nothing but sensations, no more than impressions. We 
can become aware, fcr example, of the sensation of colour 
through vision. Leaving aside other senses, Uddalaka 
only dealt with the organ of sight. The impression of Fire 
on the organ of vision produces or is .followed by the sensa- 
tion of red ; the impression of Water produces the sensation 
of white, and the impression of Earth is followed by the 
sensation of black. Whenever therefore there is an occasion 
of the sensation of red, we must infer, that it is due to the 
impression of Fire on the organ of vision ; whenever there is 
an occasion of the sensation of white, that itis due to the 
impression of Water ; whenever there is an occasion of* 
the sensation of black, that it is due to the impression of 
Earth ; and whenever there is_an occasion of the sensation 
of a combination of red, white and black, that it is due 
to the impression of a corresponding combination o? Fire, 
Water and Earth in the external object. The impression 
produced by each external object on the organ of vision is 
followed by the sensation of a combination of all these 
fundamental colours. Therefore everything is mixed; Sun, 
Moony ete., are all similar in substance to other things of 
experience, to this mundane mixture—the earth. 

‘fhe second truth relates to the existence of Spirit 
or living principle. ‘The living principle is that which 
actually exists in nature and is identical in almost every 
respect with the universal Spirit. It animates in varying 
degrees all kinds of matter and yet in itself is immaterial 
and imperishable ; but the proof of its existence is beyond 
sense-cognition. It is possible only in reasoning, but only in 
that kind of reasoning which is based upon actual sense- 
perception or observation of facts. In support of his 
theory he examines an atomically small seed of the banyan 
tree. Break it, though you perceive nothing there and yet 
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you know that this tiny seed as a whole is pervaded by a 
subtle spirit, the real potentiality of the seed. It is that 
potentiality of the seed without which the seed is no seed, 
the potentiality by virtue of which the seed can grow into a 
huge banyan tree.' It is needless to repeat here other illustra- 
tions which he gives.: 

Another important point to notice in connexion with 
Uddalaka’s theory of knowledge is that the power of human 
cognition is limited and does not extend beyond the domain 
of mind and ceases on the complete absorption or recess of 
mind in Prana. ‘This is illustrated by the gradual cessation 
of mental process and consciousness of the dying man.° 


Chandogya Upanisad, VI. 12. 1-3. 
lbid, VI. 11.1; VI. 13. 1-3. 
| Ibid, VI. 15. 1-2. 


CHAPTER IX. 


VARUNA. 


Varuna, father of Bhrgu Varuni,' may rightly be regarded 
as the best exponent of the Taittiriya system. He resembles 
Fate sau Diogenes Apollonius in his marked eclectic 
Varuna’s philosophy. tendency. He sought to combine the 
Eh oolrencent principle® of his immediate predecessor with 
that of an earlier thinker. In his case the immediate 
predecessor was Uddalaka, and the earlier thinker Mahidasa. 
Varuna offers us four conceptions which we may call. 
four developmental gradations. Of these, the first is 
physiological, being the gradation of a natural development 
from chaos to man; theysecond is psychological, being 
the gradation of benetiensa ‘ofthe soul from nutrition to 
philosophic contemplation.” ‘These two gradations form the 
subject-matter of the third chapter of the Taittiriya Upanisad, 
entitled Bhrigu-valli. The third gradation is spiritual, being 
the gradation of degrees of happiness from the mere satisfac- 
tion of appetite to a participation in thes eternal bliss of the 
Divine. This forms the subject-matter of the second chapter 
of the Taittiriya U panisad, fittingly described as Brahmananda- 
valli. The fourth gradation is educational, being a serial 
enumeration or systematic statement of various duties of a 
person of good breeding, particularly of a Brahmacarin who 
has been trained up in the Taittiriya school. This important 
subject is treated of in the first chapter of the Taittiriya 
Upanisad, known as Siksavalli or Siksopanisad. We shall 
take up these four points and four gradations, one by one. 
I. Physiological Aspect of the Taittiriya System.— 
The first point connects Varuna with Uddalaka. The 


' Taittiriya Upanisad, [1I. 1; III. 6. 
* The Development of Greek Philosophy, p. 54. 
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latter, like Anaxagoras, based his conception of the 

material as a continuous whole on this 
er ont Ua principle: out of nothing comes nothing. 

At the same time Varuna, whom we take 

to be the best exponent and_ representative of the 
Taittiriya system, unreasonably tends to differ from Uddalaka 
in attempting to accommodate to the Eleatic,principle © anon- 
Eleatic thesis; out of nothing comes something.” However, 
the difference involved here between the two thinkers is EM) 
verbal rather than a material one, The reason perhaps is. 
that Varuna does not apparently attach the same meaning to 
the word nothing in each ease. In the former case he seems | 
to understand by nothing the opposite of something, meaning = 
Existence, Being, Reality, Brahman, Uddalaka’s Deity ; and-— | 
in the latter case, the opposite of something, meaning Order, 
System, Cosmos. Accordingly, Wwe must interpret the Eleatic — 
principle as meariing to Varuna: the multiplicity of concrete 
existence comes only out of Brahman; and the non-Eleatic 
thesis as meaning: the Cosmos comes out of the chaos— 
Aditi or Infinity. 

In the second place, Varuna unites with Uddalaka against 
Mahidasa by holding that Brahman in order to create out of 
himself a purposive order of the universe hitherto non- 
existent broods over himself (taparn tapati),* and certainly not 
over Water, as Mahidasa thought. 

And in the third place, for Varuna, as for Uddalaka, 
‘nature is asystem of spontaneity, a self-evolving autonomy, ? 

Sea erat, so to speak. Therefore, the principle of — 
antagonistic to the movement in general, the reason of develop- 
spontaneity of mature. nt from one into many is inherent 
in Brahman, as well as in things themselves. In things 


: Taittictya Upanisad, LI. 6. 

2 Prof. Hobhouse notes :—“*I am doubtfal about the use of the term Eleatic here. — 
The Eleatic principle may be taken as that of unity excluding all multiplicity. 

® Taittiriya Upanigsad, I. 7. 

* Ibid, I. 6. 
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themselves, because they are, according to Varuna and 
Uddalaka, inhibited, inspirited, animated, motivated in various 
degrees by one and the same eternally existent Being, i.e., 
Brahman, the first cause of things. Further,in the view of 
both Varuna and Uddalaka, the theory of spontaneity does 
not exclude causality. Both of them seém rather to have 
thought that causality has its right’ place only in the 
spontaneity of nature. There is nevertheless this slight 
difference between them. 


(4) With Uddalaka three preponderating elements. are 
Fire, Water and Earth. Of these, in order of time, Fire 
° has its root in the Deity, Water has its root 
ddan ee" in Fire, and Earth has its root in Water, 
oe Besides, of Fire, the subtilest or finest 
condition is ether, the material basis of sound; of Water, 
the subtilest condition is air, the material basis of vital breath ; 
and of Earth, the subtilest condition is food, the matexjal 
basis of germ or psyche (manas): 

(6) Kor Varuna, on the other hand, the elements are these 
liye—Ether (akasa), Air, Fire, Water, and Marth. Of these, 
in order of time, Ether springs from Brahman ; Air from Ether ; 
Fire from Air; Water from Fire; Earth from Water ; herbs 
from Earth; food ftom herbs; seed from food; and man_ 
from seed.' Such is the physiological scale, the teleological 
eradation of a natural development from Ether* or“ Brahmanas- 


pati’s” nothing to man. 
II. Psycholoyicul Aspect.—Varuna’s agreement with 
Mahidasa and Aristotle is beyond question. For, as we 


| . 

1 Taittiriya Upanisad, I. 1. Cp. Thibant’s * Vedanta-Sitras,’ 5. B. E.. Vol. XX XVIII, 
Il. 3, 8. : 

2 Ibid, 11.7. The order of succession involved in the conception of the gradual unfolding 


or retraction of relatively unreal elements of experience into the self-subsisting, single 


reality is causal or logical Cp, the views of Badrayana and Saikara in the Vedanta Sitras, ‘ 


Ibid, 11. 3.10 14 


19 
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know, Varuna’s conception of Brahman is but a_ pute 
activity of thought, of thinking upon 
wom 4 Meh nothing but himself (tapam tapana). It 
is thus indeed that Brahman enjoys bliss 
(ananda) eternally. The nature of the Divine, as conceived — 
by Varuna, is absoiutely free,—fearless, invisible, incorporeal, 
undefined, unsupported by anything material." Brahman — 
is the first eause; he is one, the one from fear of whom 
the wind blows, and the sun rises. He is again just 
the final cause, the end, the best. The end — 
consists in an eternal enjoyment of bliss by — 
thinking upon nothing but his own nature. ‘This endis 
beyond all principles. The best thing for the soul to do is 
to approach Brahman, to unite with the God, to a 
in the eternal bliss of the Divine, by contemplating on its” 
eternal nature. But the first requisite, Varuna insists at this 
point, for such avcontemplation..on the part of the soul is to — 
be completely free from fear,..and. to transcend all kinds of % 
distinction, obtaining in this world or in our mind. 
- With regard to the functions of the soul, too, Varuna’s- 
Sesvesblande: to Mahidasa and Aristotle is indisputable. For 
in Varuna’s opinion, the soul is but a form 
B orteare ee at the living body, a complement’ of the “ 
organism. ‘The soul is therefore capable of — 
development, that is to say, there is a gradation of — 
functions of the sow. The lowest grade of activity of 
the soul, the activity which is fundamental to life, 1s 4 
nutritive (annamaya).” In this respect man is in the same — 
predicament with the rest of material nature. Life depends | 
on food, the soul depends on life, and what do we find in 
nafure at large but “food resting on food” (annayan annado) a7 : 
So Varuna declares: Life is food, the body eats this food. The 


al -_— _ ——— 


Varnna’s Theology. 











* Taittiriya Upanigad, 11. 7,8. B.E., Vol. XV, p. 59. “abhaya, adriéya, aa 
anirukta, anilayana.” te 
* Ibid. IIL. 2. . 
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body depends on life, life depends on the body. This is the 
food depending on food. Let a man therefore by all means 
acquire such food, and let him never refuse hospitality to a 
guest, although a stranger. “If he gives food amply, food is 
given tohim amply. If he gives food fairly, food is given 
to him fairly. If he gives food meanly, food is given to him 
meanly,.’’! | 
The next higher forms of activity of the soul are prana- 
maya*—‘sense-perception and motor-activity.’ Still higher in 
scale are manomaya*—psychical activities in general, those 
of which sense-perception is in some way the foundation. 
Higher than these are Vijianamaya*—a group of activities 
called by the general name of understanding. And at the 
top of the scale is anandamaya*—the philosophic contempla- 
tion of the eternally blissful nature of Brahman—the Divine.° 
III. Mystical, Ethical \dr- “Rstheti+ Aspect,—Varuna’s 
original contribution is the conception, of 
Happiness isthe end happiness (ananda) as the end of all 
of ‘life, and Bliss the kinds of activity In man and .in the world 
of nature at large. As regards men, begin- 
ning with the enjoyment of food, ending in the enjoyment 
of contemplative joy, and including as the intermediate the 
delight in action, Doct, wife, children, cattle, wealth, 
society, friendship, power, pomp, learning, fame, and the rest, all 
are in various measures but bliss divine.” Thus we see how the 
teleological instinct which prompted the ancient thinkers of 
India and Greece asserts itself With full force in Varuna’s 
conception of bliss which admits of degrees but of no difference 
of kind. ‘This supreme end, the enjoyment of. bliss, is not con- 
fined to human nature. The whole of external nature has 


! ‘Taittiriya Upanigad, II. 7-10. 8. B. E., Vol. XV, p. 67. 
? Literally, consisting of activities of the senses. 

2 Lit. consisting of activities of thought. 

* Lit. consisting of activities of understanding. 

* Lit. blissful. 

* Taittiriya Upanisad, IT. 2.—III. 6, 

7 Ibid, TIT. 10, 1-2. 
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her due share in this divine blessing; delight m rain, power in 
lightning, light in the stars, generation, immortality and joy 
in the ether or Infinite, all these are expressive in various 
‘measures of the same bliss divine.' This explains clearly 
the reason why Varuna, “in giving the various degrees of 
happiness,...gives us at the same time the various classes of 
human and divine beings.” ° 

Suppose there is a noble-looking young man whois learned, 
healthy and wealthy. Varuna reckons this as one measure of 
human bliss. One hundred times this human bliss is said to 
be one measure of the bliss of human Gan- 
dharvas (musicians,) and likewise -of a 
ereat seer who is free from sensual desires. One hundred times 
this bliss of human Gandharvas is said to be one measure of the 
bliss of celestial Gandharvas, and likewise of a great seer who is 
free from passions. The comparison being thus continued, 


Gradations of bliss. 


extends up to Brahman andthe greatest seer among men, Con 


ceived as the highest pinnacle’of blissful nature. Varuna tells 
us that the blissful nature in man and the blissful nature im 
the sun, are both one.® 


This adhidaivata-adhyatmika—macro-micro-cosmical, cosm0- - 


anthropological or physio-psychological parallelism between 
bliss divine and human, can be traced back in its germinal- 
form to the Vedic conceptions of the dual personality of 
the gods, and it is but a corollary of the Séham or Tattramosi 
doctrine of post-Vedie philosophy. The Taittiriya doctrine 
recurs with certain minor changes in the teaching of Yajna- 
valkya,* and scems to have afforded a basis for the Jaina and 
Buddhist eosmographies, introduced by way of analogy 
with the progressive course of a person aspiring to attain 
Arahatship. 


' Taittiriya Upanisad, III. 10. 2-3. 
2 §. B. E., Vol. XV, p. 61, f. n, 2. 
3 Taittiriyns Upanisad, II. 8. 1-5. 

* Brihad Aranyaka, IV. 3.33. 
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IV. Siksaralli—Edueational, Religious or Moral Aspect.— 
The first chapter of the Taittiriya Upanisad is a connected 
discourse on the various duties of a religious student who 
has been brought up in the Taittiriya tradition, and «@ pos- 
teriori, of a person who desires to be faithful to the religious 
instincts of his Aryan forefathers. The eclectic tendency which 
characterises the Taittiriya system as 4 whole is no less promi- 
nent in its practical aspect. ‘The historical significance and ! 
value of this Siksépanisad is that it seems to reveal for the 
first time a eonscious attempt to conceive a structure upon 
which the entire Brahmanie or orthodox system of the Smritis 
was subsequently super-imposed. It is a literary as well as a 
doctrinal synthesis of the Vedangas, and on the other hand it 
appears to be,the first synthesis of the Varnasrama ideal in its 
social and religious aspects. __ 

This spirit of synthesis is enunciated by the Taittiriyas as a 
law of the universe which i8 Manifest everywhere in nature 
striving to maintain a harmony’ oy autonomy in things, keeping 
them in a working order. This law is observed by them in its 
five-fold jurisdictions (paficasu adhikaranesu), ¢¢z7.— 

1. In the material world (adhilokam), 

2. . In the shining things (adhijyautisam), 

3. In the world of knowledge (adhividyam), 

4. In the world of generation (adhiprajam) and 

5. In individual life (adhyatmam). 

The relations of things are illustrated under these five 
heads. ‘To quote their own examples :— 

1. Earth denoting the anterior side of relation (purva- 
riipam), and Heaven the posterior (uttarartipam), Void or 
Firwament is the connecting link (sandhi), and Air the in- 
coming, inhibiting, cohesive and mobile element (sandhana). 

9. Fire denoting the anterior, and Sun the posterior, 
Water is the connecting link and Lightning the in coming 
and in-dwelling element. 
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3. Teacher denoting the anterior and Pupil the posterior, 
Knowledge is the connecting link and Instruction the fune- 
tional feature. 

4. Mother denoting the anterior and Father the posterior, 
Offspring is the connecting link and Generation the process of 
creation. 

5. Lower maxilla denoting the anterior and upper maxilla 
the posterior, Voice is the connecting link and Articulation 
the out-coming result. 

These five-fold relations furnish a logical mould into whieh 
all Brahmanical thoughts can be cast, e.g :— 

(a) Relating to syllogism—there must be a purvarupa or 
major premise, a wttararipa or minor premise, a sandhi or 
middle term to connect the tio, and a sendhana or outeoming 
conclusion, | 

(b) Relating to varnisrama—there must be a purvarupa or 
natural social ordé¢r of varnds with their distinct functions, a 
uttararupa or natural development of individual in unison 
with the developmental stages of life (asramas), a sandhi or 
man in natural development and a sandhana or performance of 
duties in accordance with varndsrama ideal. 

(c) Relating to arama ideal—there must be a purvarupa 
on lower functions of life, annamaya, pranamaya, etc., a uttara- 
rapa or higher functions such as vijzanamaya and anandamaya, 
a sandhi or religious man in the making, and a sandhana or 
perfection of human life. 

The duties to be gone through by the Taittiriya man in the 
making are reserved for discussion in Part III in connexion 
with Mundaka philosophy. Here it remains only to note that 
the Taittiriya teaching which serves as the foundation of entire 
Brahmanism, promulgated in the Stitras and Smritis is logical, 
consistent and comprehensive. If there are any defects in it, 
those pertain to their defective observation of facts rather 
than to their mode of reasoning. 





CHAPTER X. 


BALAKI AND AJATASATRU. 


Gargya Balaki was known as a thoughtful scholar who 
lived among the Usinaras, the Satvat Matsyas, the Kuru- 
- Pancalas, and the Kasi-Videhas. Balaki was a Brahman, 

Ajatasatru a warrior. Balaki was a contemporary of 
3 Yajiavalkya, Ajatasatru that of Janaka, King 
The contrass be. Of Videha. King Janaka was a patron of 
tween a Brahman think }hilosophy. King Ajatasatru was a_philo- 
gehelbe ned ec, sopher. Itis said that a philosophical discus- 
Lie aie ane sion was held between Balaki and Ajatasatru. 
The Kausitaki-Upanisad ' and the Bwhad 
Aranyaka ® furnish two accounts of the same. ‘These are not 
without some important “variations, as Prof. Max Miler 
notices, but on the whole to the same purpose. It is evident 
from both the records that the main object of the discussion was 
to deteymine the nature of soul and its abode in the universe 
and in man. Further, in the self-same Ciscussion, Balaki plays 
the part of a philosophical maniac, and Ajatasatru that of a 
doctor, a physiologist, who cures him. 

Balaki, for instance, meditates on the soul (purusa) in the 
sun, while Ajatasatru regards the sun only as a great, power- 
ful, shining object of nature, the source of life and light. 
Balaki begins then to meditate on the soul in the moon, while 
AjataSatru regards the moon only as the source of animal 
seed. Balaki comes next to meditate on the soul in lightning, 
while Ajatasatru regards lightning only as a brilliant form of 


' 1V_1-20 
= II. 1-20. 
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fire or heat (electrical phenomenon). Passing over the soul 
in ether, air, fire and water, Balaki fastens his mind for a 


while on the soul in the mirror (adarsa), while AjataSatru 


regards that only as a reflection (pratirupa). After meditating 
on the soul in the echo, in the sound that follows a man, in 
the shadow, Balaki- concentrates his mind on the soul, 
embodied (sarirah), on the self-conscious reason (prajia), on the 
soul in the right eye, on that in the left eye, one after the other. 
But having failed to convince the King, Balaki demands at last 
an answer from him. A jataSatru offers this answer to Balaki: 
The complete fact of a living being is Prana—Life. Prana 
is to be conceived as the embodied soul (Sarirah). Prajna, or 
Reason is in Life, just as a razor is fitted in a razor case, or as 
fire in the arani wood. There are arteries (nadi) of the heart 
called Hita&, small as a hair divided a thousand times. These 
arteries are filled with a thin fluid of various colours—white, 
black, yellow, red, and extend from the heart towards all 


parts"of the body, even to..the very, hairs and nails. During 
sound sleep the living, conscious soul dwells in these arteries 


of the heart. 


/ ‘This is the answer of Ajatasatru according to the Kausitaki 


version of the above Dialogue. The Brihad Aranyaka version 
is silent about fluid and colours, but adds that there are 


72,000 arteries. During sleep the soul moves forth through 


these arteries and rests in the surrounding body, Its move- 
ment is analogous to that of a spider along its thread. 

lastly, there is a parallel passage in the Chandogya 
Upanisad which is equally silent about the thin fluid, but 
adds that there are 101 arteries in all. One of these pene- 
trates the crown of the head, thus connecting the mortal or 
lower centre with the immortal or higher centre. Besides, 


according to this passage, the arteries of the heart consist of 


a brown (pingala) substance, of a white, blue, red and yellow 
substance. C'The sun, too, consists of a substance of these 


five colours. 
ve co ours. | 7 
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CHAPTER XI. 


YAJNAVALKYA. 


The pronouncement of Erasmus about Seneca applies very 

well to Yajnavalkya. Judged by the standard of post-Vedic 

period, Yajnavalkya is pre-Buddhistic and 

pur bredecessorsand Tater, by that of pre-Buddhistie and later — 

times, he is post-Vedic. It may truly be 

said, therefore, of Yajiavalkya that with him the thought of 

the post-Vedic period is closed, and that of subsequent ages 

is implied. Manifold interests—religious, speculative, moral, 
social—centre round his person. 

On the one hand, Uddalaka’s biological ipconinthonss 
Ajatasatru’s physiological researches,” Varuna’s conception of 
bliss (@nanda) as the summum “bonum of life,” Dadhyac Athar- 
vana’s doctrine of honey (madhusvidya), Pratardana’s psycho- 
logy’ and transcendental ethies,’ Sandilya’s views on will and 
belief,’ Jabala’s conception of Brahman as light,’ Jaivali’s 
distinction between the good and the bad soul,® Gargyayana’s 
doctrine of immortality,’° Mahidasa’s conceptions of matter 
and form,"'—all these make a fitting introduction to, and are 
harmoniously combined in Yajiavalkya’s Doctrine of Double 
Negation, of “ No No” (Néti Néti).” 

' Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, It]. 9. 28 
* Ibid, IV. 3. 20; 1¥. 4 9. 
id, 111.9. 28 ; IV. 3, 32-38. 


id, TL, 5. 1-19. 
§. Ibid, LV. 3, 23-30: Sight is inseparable from the seer ; smelling from the smeller ;...... 
knowing from the knower. 
* Ibid, 1V, 4. 22; Sonl as the immortal, intelligible esseuce does neither wax by good 
works ner wane by evil. . . 
’ Ibid, 1V. 4.5. 
® Ibid, TV. 4.7. 
* Ibid, IV. 4 4. 8. 
18 Ibid, LV, 4. 25. 
'! Thid, IV, 3. 32. E 
3 Ibid, 11.3.6; 111.9. 26; IV. 4 22; IV. 6. 15, 
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And on the other hand, Yajnavalkya anticipates the Epi- E 
cureanism of Ajita,' Buddha’s conception of Siinya, the 
Vedanta of Badarayana, the Maya doctrine of Sankara, and | 
the ethical and social problems of Mahavira and Buddha. — fy , 
The fact need hardly be mentioned that with Yajiiavalkya 3 
is immortalised the name of King Janaka Vaideha, the most 
renowned patron of philosophy.” It is moreover with Yaijiia- 
valkya that the names of two Indo-Aryan mothers—Gargi hee 
Vacaknavi and Maitreyi—are so intimately associated. oF 
them, Maitreyi was one of the two wives of Yajiavalkya, — 
his other wife being Katyayani. Katyayani did not so much — 
care for her husband’s speculative dream as Maitreyi. 
She was content and occupied with her household problems — 
and domestic politics. In the estimation of the author of 4 
the Yajiavalkya-Upanisad, Gargi’s was a moré philosophically — "i } 
trained mind than Maitrey2’s...However, both Gargi and 
Maitreyi prove, that women of India were not altogether 
inaifferent and inactive at the: time, when the whole kingdom | “ 
of Janaka, nay, the whole of northern India was resounding — 
with the clash of philosophic battles. It is said that the 
eloquent Gargi engaged Yajfiavalkya twice * in such a contest. 
The two questions which she put to him seem to have been 
very skilfully “warped and woofed.” On the other hand, — 
the tender-hearted Maitreyi was bewildered at a covered — 
attack of materialism on the part of her husband. = 
The Brihad Aranyaka U panisad records a great many 
names of others who gave battle to Yajfavalkya. Among 
them, Sakalya is said to have asked Yajnavalkya ‘this Mques- 
tion: Where does the heart abide ?4 Yajiavalkya saidy 07 2 
‘ Bribad Aranyaka, U1. 4.12; IV. 6, 15; “Idaria mahad adbhatam anantam aparam 
vijidna-ghana evyaitebhyo bhitebhyah ace We age Sn tanyevanu vinasyati; ua ake : 
samjia asttti.” 
* Kanugitaki Upanigad, [V.1; Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IT, 1. 1; II. La; [y, |. 1. . 
* Brihad Aranyaka mee IL1, 6 2; ILL. 8. 1-12; “Then Vacaknavi said ; Vener — 4 
able Brahmanas, [ shall ask him two questions. If ‘he will answer them, none of | 


I think, will defeat him in any argument concerning Brahman.” Y wet < % 
* Ibid, III. 9, 24 | Vn 
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Ahallika! if the heart were anywhere but m us, then either 
dogs might eat it or birds might tear it. This is apparently 
a story, a story that reminds us of the Sumsumiara Jataka, 
in which a big-bellied but poor-witted crocodile is censured 
by an intelligent monkey in these words: O fool! if 
my heart were suspended from the fig-tree, it would 
have been smashed to pieces as [ go up and down the 
tree. 
In treating of Yajnhavalkya’s philosophy, it is fundament- 
ally necessary to sift the sources of informa- 
oe eres te, Om Our main authority is the Brihad 
; Aranyaka Upanisad of which there are two 
somewhat different recensions now extant. ‘There is besides 
a whole Upanisad entitled the Yajnavalkya-Samhita, consist- 
ing of some twelve chapters. , [t is written entirely in verse, 
and from beginning to end isa Dialogue between Yajnavalkya 
and Gargi. It is evidently~a later composition, embodyjng 
the later development of Yajfavalkya’s speculations. Another 
text, generally known as the Yajfiavalkya-Smriti contains a 
number of semi-legal, semi-moral injunctions of Yajiiavalkya. 
This text, as its title shows, belongs to the Smriti class, and 
ranks almost with the Institutes of Manu. Perhaps, in one 
respect, its place is higher than that of the Manu-Smriti, if 
we consider the wide influence which Mitaksara, the 
commentary on the Yajiavalkya-Smriti, exercises all 
over India, except Bengal, where the Dayabhaga system 
appears in some respects to be a powerful rival. But 
the Smriti, as we now have it, seems to belong to a later 
period than that to which Yajfiavalkya himself may be 
supposed to belong. Nevertheless, it does not seem impos- 
sible that some of the important injunctions which _ this 
Smriti embodies may have come originally from Yajnavalkya 
himself. For the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad embodies what 
Yajiiavalkya had taught before his retirement from the world. 
Supposing that the age for his retirement was between fifty and 
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fifty-five, and that he was alive some years after it, is it 4 
reasonable to surmise that a great mind such as Yajfiavalle cya 
should leave a few legal and moral injunctions for the - 
guidance of his posterity 2 The long-cherished traditi ion 2 
which ascribes the injunctions to Yajfiavalkya may brin: 
home, we believe, one great truth regarding his philosophy , 
namely, that it is dominated throughout by a kind of 
practical or ethical end. But there are points in w ich 
his philosophical predilection is stronger than his thi > 
tendency. = 

Now, as regards the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad itself, we 
have much reason to question the reliability of its eviden ce 


here and there. ‘The work is not a homogeneous whole. A ia 
the most it is a compilation. What concerns us is that it 
puts a world of views into the.mouth of Yajiiavalkya. But 
his own views are so deeply | stamped with his personality | ve 
we,can discriminate at once those which are personal to him 
from those which are not: We are-inclined to consider ¢ 
Dialogue between Yajiiavalkya and Maitreyi as our best a nd 


safest authority to rely upon. This Dialogue oceurs twice in 
the same U panisad. 


ec 


His PHILosopHy. 


When we read and ponder over the famous Dialogue be 
tween Yajiiavalkya and his wife Maitreyi, the first fmpeoelal mn, 
and that which remains, is that Yajiiavalkya’s is the practi- 
cal mind of Socrates proceeding to the abstract thinking of 
Plato, or it may well be that his is a Platonic mind learning — 
to be Socratic. In formulating “a pure dogma of soul, a he . 
naturally seeks to combine all that is visionary with all that 
is vivid, and all that is subtle with all that is. ennobling. In , 
every direction we find that he endeavours to prepare for the 


mind the steps leading up from the lowest to the highest, f a 
+ The Yajfiavalkya Upanigad seems to contain costars views of Yajfiavalkya whi he , 
formulated during his Aranyaka life. : 
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the worst to the very best. And as we advance step by step, 
we feel as though it were a journey from darkness into light. 
But once we have reached the ethereal height of the eternal 
light, and look down, we find, to our great wonder, that now 
even the very darkness partakes of the nature of light, false- 
hood of truth, ignorance of knowledge, enmity of love, theft 
of honesty, sorrow of joy, pain of bliss, and death of immor- 
tality. Such is the charm of Yajiiavalkya’s doctrine of soul! 
1. Self-love (@ltma-kama). 

Now we proceed to consider the above-mentioned Dialogue 
between Yajfiavalkya and Maitreyl. This Dialogue opens 
really with the problem of self-love.' Yajiavalkya seems 
to have maintained that self-love lics at the foundation, is 
the spring of all kinds of love. Love is therefore in its 
AS eae ee nature egoistie is it begins with the love of 
stinct of self-preserva- gelf,—(with the instinct of self-preservation,’) 
tion and love of God a ' ° ; : 
there is no difference and reaches..a,.termination in the love of 
ee eae Self, that is, of God (Brahman). Conjugal 
love, the love of children, wealth, cattle, class, society, gods, 
creatures, religion and scripture, patriotism, philanthropy,—all 
are in various degrees the same love of self,—the self-love in 
special forms. 

Love is for Yajfiavalkya the cheerful heart that finds 
everything cheerfulin the world. As fajiavalkya puts it, 
a wife is not dear (priya) that we may love the wife ; but 
because we love the self, therefore a wife is dear ; and so as 
to everything else. Even the love of God is not an excep- 
tion to this rule. As for the love of God, however, there is 
this difference that, while in all other forms of love, the 
object is something other than the self, the love of God 
does not recognise anything but self for its object. The love 
of God is what may be called in modern phraseology love 
for love’s sake, in as much as God dwells, according to 


‘ Brihad Aranyaka Upanigad, Il. 4.5; IV. 5. 5, 
* Ibid, IV. 1.3; IV. 1. 5. 
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Yajnhavalkya, in love (kama-ayatana), nay, God’ is love 
(Kama).’ : 
Moreover, in all other forms of love, there being no 

complete eratification of desire. perfect bliss (paramananda) 

is not attainable by them. Whereas, in the love of God, 
there being nothing more to wish for, the result is perfect : 
bliss. The love of God is in its nature all-embracing, it 
comprehends within itself all other forms of love. Thus this 
altruism, the love of God, is just the expansion or consumma- 
tion of self-love. 


* 


2. Desire (Kama). 


With Yajiiavalkya this altruism, the love of God,—love 
for love’s sake, is not differént in kind from the self-love 
; _ which is implanted in our nature. For every 
Src, Serpe “e- form of love-is in itself a type of desire,— 
a higher life there is desire the gratification of which is happiness 
- | (and the non-fulfilment of which is sorrow). 
For instance, when a man desires a woman, and a son resem- 
bling him is born of her, it is happiness.* In all other types 
of desire the consequence is either happiness or sorrow. 
Whereas, in the case of the desire for the self, there being no 
fear of disappointment, the result is always happiness. There- 
fore, giving up all kinds of sensual desire, we should desire 
only to love, to seek, to know the self. For to love the self 
means to love God, and to love God means to desire knewledge, 
bliss and immortality, because God is all this. Negatively, 
then, not to love the self means not to love God, and not to 
love God means to welcome ignorance, doubt, delusion, hunget 
and thirst, and sorrow and pain and decay and death® We — 
must seek the self. For to seek the self is to seek God, and 


= 


' Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, ITI. 9. 11. 
* Ibid, IV. 1, 6. 
* Tbid, IIT, 5, 1 
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to seek God is to seek for knowledge and bliss and immorta- 
lity. We must also know the self. For to know the self. is 
to know God, and to know God is, on the one hand, to shake 
off doubt and ignorance, to rise above all desires for sons and 
wealth and worlds’ : and, on the other hand, to know, to seek, 
to obtain, to enjoy all that is desirable. Once more, we must 
know the self. For in Yajiavalkya’s opinion, he who knows 
it, does not attach himself to evil action; but being un- 
perturbed, subdued, restrained, patient, and pollenked. he sees 
self in self, and all of self. Evil does not overcome him, he 
overcomes all evil. Evil does not burn him, he burns all evil. 
Sinless, stainless, doubtless, he becomes a Brahman. This is 
(the attainment of) the Brahma-world.” 

Now, knowledge and ignorance, bliss and sorrow, immorta- 
lity and death, being contradictory of each other, in seeking 
the one, we must abandon the. desire for the other, ‘To seek 
knowledge or bliss or immortality i is to seek God, to desire the 
self, that is, to be above all desires for sons and wealtl? and 
worlds Thus when we desire the ‘self, then we seek, reach 
the state of God, that is, the end of all desires, of all seeking 
(esana). 

Here the expression ‘ the end of all desires’ is ambiguous. 
gear it means to Yajiavalkya that when we reach the 

—_ end of all desires, then the mind no more 
God is: cimate desires sons or wealth or worlds. But 


end of all desires. . - A 
There may be an end it does not certainly mean to him that the 


of desires, but no end : ‘ bin 
to the act of desiring. mind ceases at any time from desiring or the 


| _act of seeking. The mind then desired other 
objects, and now it is desiring itself; that is all. Besides, in 


* Worlds are enumerated generally as three—that of men, that of fathers, that of- gods. 
The first can be gained by a-son, the second by Karma or sacrifice (yajfia), and the third 
by vidyé or knowledge. Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, I. 5. 16. Yajiavalkya adds the 


Brahma-world to these three. 
* Ibid, IV, 4. 23: na lipyate karmana papakénéti tasmad evam vicchapto dinta uparatas 


titiksuh samahito bhut&atmanyévitmandm sarvam ftminam  pasyati...... vipapo virajo 
vicikitso Brahmana bhavatyéga Brahma-lokeb. 
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this transition—if transition we may call it, from desiri 
other objects into desiring the self, there is elimination of this 
or that object, but not of the thought-activity called desiring 
or the act of seeking. He is therefore He, desiring is desirin ee: 
and it makes no difference to the thought-activity ce 
desiring, whether we desire this or that,—sons or wealth | 
worlds or Brahman. In accordance with Yajiavalkya’s view, 4 
then, the Deity is like Aristotle’s actus purus, the pure activi iy : 
of thought, the thinking upon thought, the desiring of - : 
desirable, the knowing of the knowable, the enjoyment of the 
enjoyable, and so forth. This being the case, that which is 
given into our power, that which is in our free-will, is not — 
eliminate from the mind the thought-activity called desiri n 
or the act of seeking, but only to eliminate one object bh 
substituting for it another. And it is in this process of elin i _ 
nation and substitution, indeed, -that the idea of gradual — 
sublimation consists. So ‘ajiavalkya said to Kahola ‘ 1 — 
takeya: A desire for sons is desire (esana; for wealth, a desire 
for wealth is desire for worlds.” ‘These two are desires Thee d, 2 
A Brahman, therefore, after he has completed his Vedfe st lies” 
—after erudition (panditya), wishes to indulge in folly * (ie, 
to be wise by marrying); after he has andoingltahed the dut Fh : 
of a father, and previously that of a student, he wishes to 
become a Muni—silent thinker ; and after he has done ith he 
duty of a Muni, and previously those of a father av”: _ stude nt 
he wishes to become a Brahman, a_ philosopher ato a appre- 
-hends the nature of Brahman, the Divine. ~By wh at ey et | 
means, he becomes a Brahman, he remains such indee = 
Everything except this highest contemplation of the Re a 
nature is of evil.° | 
- ‘This reminds us at once of Mahidasa’s pithy sente Re 
Man is an ever-swelling sea (esa purusah samudral) e 
a Balyena tiethati. This expression is explained in the Subdlopanigad as meaning “1 eo ‘ 
lives with the child-like sintplicity of ontlook on life (hilasvabhavo).” : = — 


* Brihad Aranyake Upanigad, IL. 5. 1. . | ee 
* Aitareya Aranyaka, LI. 3. 3.1. a - 
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Whatever he reaches, he desires to go beyond. When he 
reaches the heaven, the celestial region, he desires to go beyond. 
If he should reach the heavenly world, he would desire still 
to go beyond.' Mahidasa’s meaning is that this desiring of the 
immortal by the mortal constitutes the greatness of man 
and his ultimate aim. P 


3. Good and Heil ( Punya- Papa). 


In inquiring into Yajiavalkya’s conceptions of good and 
evil, we must by no means lose sight of the distinction which 
Ge ee ae he draws between a man of desire anda 
a man of no desire man of no desire, that is to say, between 
eee a bad and a good, a mortal and an immortal 
soul. A man of desire is he who desires sons or wealth or 
the worlds of men, fathers and gods, while a man of no desire 
is he who desires only the. Self, that is, only the world of 
Brahman. In the Brahma-world- ‘there is nothing material, 
nothing conditional, but whatever there is, is immaterial and 
absolute. None the less, there is belween the Brahma-world 
and other worlds no difference of kind but of degree. 
According to Yajiavalkya, whatever lands us in doubt, 
darkness, delusion, dualism and ignorance, and increases 
. hunger, thirst, sorrow, pain, decay and death 
Re pee good i, eyil: and that which makes us free from 
all these, and leads to knowledge, bliss and 
immortality is good. A man is like this or like that—noble or 
wicked, virtuous or sinful—according as he acts and behaves.’ 
It is therefore well said: A man is of desire. As is his 
desire, so is his will. As is his will, so is his 
gis, dectrine of action. And as he acts, so he attains.? In 
this connexion Yajiavalkya also quotes the 
' Bribad Aranyaka Upanisad; LV. 4.5. ‘Tad yad etad idam mayodemaya iti. Yathaikari 
yathacari tathaé bhavati; sadbukari sédhu bhavati papakari papo bhavati............ 
° Jbid, IV. 4.5: Atha khalvahuh : kamamaya evayam puruga iti. So yathukamo bhavati 
tat ritur bhavati. Yat ritur bhavati tat karma kurute. Yat karma kurute tad abhisam- 


padyate. 
21 
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following maxim from some unknown source: A mana aint 
with his action’ the object to which his mind is attaail 5 
And after having reached the end (reaped the fulle a 
consequence), of what was done here, he returns again | ‘rom 
that world to this world of action.’ ae 
This applies to’ a man of desire, one who desires sons 0 a 
The highest good is Wealth or the worlds of men, fathersa d 

abave both good are gods, that is to say, one who is involved i 
‘Siderstood. materiality and conditionality,—is in the 
midst of knowledge and ignorance, joy and sorrow, death ¢ a me 
immortality. He is not fitted, as Gargyayana pointed out 
long before, for the Brahma-world, the realm of absolw = 

knowledge, bliss and immortality. For it is only he who di : 
not desire, who is free from desire (niskaima), who has obtai nd . 
the desirable (apta-kama), or who desires only the self (atma- 
kama), being Brahman goes” to Brahman.’ Hence it fe ows 
that, according to Yajiavalkya, the highest good is someth a 
beyond both good and evil, both knowledge and ignorance, jo joy 
and sorrow, death and immortality. © i. 
Yajnavalkya’s conceptions of bliss are essentially thea 

as those of Varuna. ‘The points of different 

_ Yajhavalkya and 

Varna. are these: Varuna’s list of gods begins w ‘ith 
Gandharvas, while Yajfiavalkya’s fist ¥ ith 
Fathers. For Varuna a Srotriya among men should be free fi m- 
desires (akama-hata), while Yajiavalkya adds a new elem nen at | 
he must also be free from fault or sin (avrijino).* Yajnave kya 
gives a beautiful illustration of his conception of the 1 
bliss, of the enjoyment of the enjoyable: “Asa man, ¥ He} 
embraced by a beloved es knows nothing that is witho ou 
nothing that is within. ” 


_ ) Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 4.6, Tad eva saktah saha Karmané 1 
yatra nisaktamasya: pradpyantam karmanos tasya vat kiticeha karotyayath, ws 
punar etydsmin loka ya karmana iti. ee 

* Ibid, 1V. 4, 6. 

* Ibid, IV. 3. 33. This new element shews that Y&jfiavalkya’s conception is tort 
that of Varuna, 3 
* Ibid, IV, 3°21. . ~ 
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4. knowledge (Vidya). 


Yajnavalkya’s conceptions of Vidya and a-Vidya, know- 
ledge and ignorance are in a sense diametrically opposed. 
For knowledge is to him faith (Sraddha), 
nonnew ledge and ig- while ignorance is donbt (vicikitsa); know- 
ledge is light (jyotis), ignorance is darkness 
(tamas) ; knowledge is truth (satya), ignorance is falsehood 
(anrita) ; knowledge is virtue, ignorance is sin ; knowledge is 
bliss (@nanda), ignorance is sorrow (Soka) ; knowledge is im- 
mortality (amritatva), ignorance is death (mrityu). To this 
we may add : knowledge is universal, ignorance is conditional ; 
knowledge is necessary, ignorance is contingent. be 
In fact, kiowledge implies in Yajiavalkya’s language 
_the knowledge of God, that is to-say, the knowledge of know- 
| | ledge, for God is all knowledge ( jhana, 
‘agin Muotleden 2 PYBIOS). sand. ignorance implies that which 
e. is not such knowledge, the opposite or want 
of the knowledge of God. Gol is what really is (satya), and 
not-God is what is not (anrita). That which really is, is 
oneness (ekata), the unity of God and soul, Therefore, the 
true knowledge consists in the full recognition of the truth 
“Tam He” (sdham). What is really not ? That which is 
really not is duality, the distinction between self and not-self, 
between good and evil, desire and not-desire, anger and not- 
anger, dear and not-dear, between kriowledge and not-know- 
ledge, truth and falsehood, right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, moral and immoral, between God and soul, world 
and men, a father and not-a-father, worlds and not-worlds, 
gods and not-gods, Vedas and not-Vedas, a thief and not-a- 
thief, a murderer and not-a-murderer, a Candala and not-a- 
Candala, a Paulkasa and not-a-Paulkasa, a recluse (Sramana) 
and not-a-recluse, a hermit (tapasa) and not-a-hermit.' 


‘ Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 3. 22 ; ete. 
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this from that, is recognised by, or rather is the creation of 
o nd logic is with Yajnavalkya 
Psychological theory logic, - o J that 
of one-ness in regard wrangling about words which “is mere” 
to knowledge. ; ‘ , 
weariness of the tongue ” (vaco viglapanam), 


This dualism, this logomachy, the verbal distinetion of q 
— 


The ultimate knowledge is beyond the reach of mere logic, 
It is clearly implied in his expressions that the greatest logical 
doctrine is the principle of contradiction. But this principle — 
which admits of no application to his conception of ultimate 
knowledge—the doctrine of “ No No.” He certainly means to 4 
say that knowledge is not possible except in and through reason, 
What he seems to have maintained, on the other hand, is that ‘ 
the ultimate psychological fact is the one-ness of mental a 
processes. For, considered from the psychological point of 
view, even what we call doubting is in itself a process of the i 
mind, a seeking after truth,~an act of thinking which is not 
‘different in kind from the pure cognition or thinking upon — 
‘thought. ‘The real fact is’ this éternal activity of thought,’ 
and the truth is that all activities ranging from the bare 
sensation to the pure cognition are in various degrees the same 
activity of the Divine thinking in man, or as Yajhavalkya — 
would have expressed it, the self-activity in special forms. 
Viewed under this aspect, ignorance becomes trans- 
muted into knowledge, doubt into faith, darkness into light, — 
falsehood into truth, multiplicity into unity. Furthermore, — 
‘viewed in this light of the knowledge of God, language, liter- _ 
ature, scripture, history, fables, myths, cosmogony, Upanisads, 
_Siitras and expositions, all appear to be, in themselves, a kind 
of knowledge.” These are the various manifestations of know- 
ledge, the subjects of study, the objects of knowledge, and all 
are breathed forth from, are revealed by, and are therefore the 
expressions of the self-same eternal activity of thought.” 


2, Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 3. 14: “There is no intermission of the knowing of 

the knower.”’ . ) 
g Ibid, IV, 1. 2. 
3 Ibid, IV. 5, 11, 
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- Whether by the study of the Veda or by sacrifice, penance 
and fasting, the Brahmans seek to know Brahman.'. But we 
must not forget that with him the highest knowledge consists 
in the universal recognition of the truth of the dictum “ I am 
He” (sdham), 


(a) God (Brahmén). 


If knowledge be rightly conceived as the knowledge of 
God, we ought to inquire, who is God? To Yajfiavalkya God 
is the Deity (devata), the Unity (advaita), the 
Light, the Divine, the Knowledge, the Bliss, 
the “Immortality. The Deity is the first root, the first cause, 
the principle of all motion, the reason for all change, the 
creator (visvakrit), the protector (bhita-pala) the undecaying 
one (aksara), at whose command heaven and earth stand apart, 
at whose command the rivers flow, and by .whose ordination 
men praise the charitable, the gods follow the sacrificerfand 
the fathers love the darvi-offering.” In the imperishable one 
there is nothing either rough or refined, sh ort or long, red or 
white. The Divine is without shadow, 4 = “it darkness, 


Theology. 


without air, ether, toughness (touch), tas. ° “9, eyes, ears, 
speech,-mind, breath, and yet the Dine is the lifé of life, the 
eye of the eye, the ear of th - ‘aind of the mind.* The 
immortal is immeasurable,, Jin or without.t God is 


undecaying time,’ is eterye Soul (Gis one, one only without a 


second. were 

Brahman is Being (sat), fae most real of all things real. The 
_Brahma-world is the re f absolute existence. But Brahman 
is also tyad, that ich emanates from Being. The nature 
of Brahmans eternally free,—free from all fear, doubt, 







t Brihad Aranyaka Upanigad, IIT. 5, 1, 
2 [bid, LI. 8. 9, 
® Ibid, IV. 4. 18. 
* Ibid, ILI. 8, 8. 
® [bid, 1V, 4, 16. 
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_ delusion, ignorance, hunger, thirst, sorrow, pain, decay and dea ae 
That is to say, Brahman is pure knowledge, pure bliss, pi - 2 
immortality. Moreover, the Divine essence is one (oki 
Therefore the diversity of things finds its best espanation a. 
this unity of cause. If experience brings home that the p orin= 
ciple of life (prana, spirit) animates a living body, a tree, for 
instance, that principle itself requires an explanation, and the 
. explanation is in God, and not in Matter, because apart fr om 
God Matter is altogether lifeless. The Divine is besides al 1- 
embracing in its nature, like an ocean, all finite things ai e 
contained within its infinity, all small things within its gre at 
ness. In the Deity there is nothing passive, no im perfection 
-and accordingly no idea of Matter attarhés to him. - -=as 
God is immanent (antaryamin), for he is in all (hinge 
all things are in him. God: is transcendent, for he is 
all duality, alk pluralit; y, all ingrease and decrease,’ all tha 
material. Lastly, God is a pure activity of thought: “ Cnse 2en, 
but seeing; unheard, but hearing; unperceived, but per 26 
ing; unknown, bt knowing.” ra 
Like RPE, SEDO: Yajiavalkya’s conception of Go 
is a bundle ot Divations. All predications therefore that om 
at Ee may reasonably make about God are nege ey 
by a finite mind. How No Serre wae)" neither this nor ergs: i 
view. doubt into sally worked out, com 
this. The infinite is beltiplicity comprehension of a fi inite 
mind. It is therefore only knowledte mind, a mind withc 
any idea of the many or plurals, m that can indeed compr sh hen 
the infinite. There is only this one way of “pprehentas ihe 
eternal Being that can never be proved® or measured, Fi 
to know that it is pure, beyond ether or mi the boon 0 


7 
ae beds Z 
“me 
a 


ee 


* Brihad Reaiteaks Upanigad, IV, 4, 23. 

2 [bid, WI, 7. 23; 111. 8.11. 8. B. B, XY, pp. 136, 138, | 
3. Ibid, 1V. 4. 20, 
* Ibid, IV. 4.19 ‘manasaivanndeagtavyam ntha “ninaati ‘kificans. Op, Katha | Dpanigad, 

TV. 10-11. eos ” ae 
> Aprameyam, ibid, IV. 4. 20. — ep See’ Tet — 
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great and immutable.' ‘This implies a negative way of know- 
ing God, namely, not to gs in many words, * for that is 
mere weariness of the tongue.’ 

But we must know God, because without a knowledge of 
him, we know really nothing. We must know God, because 
| > when we know God, nothing more remains 
bicbwicane ot a ~6to be known. We sltall know God, because 

rhs he is that perfect model of knowledge, 
bliss and immortality which the mind may copy, in 
order to complete our knowledge, to perfect our conduet, 
to confirm our faith, to stimulate our charitable feeling, 
to inerease our joy, and to save us from death. In 
other words, we shall know God, because he is _ not 
only the first, but also the best (prathaméttama)—he is the 
end. The end is, as we saW, threefold,—knowledge, bliss 
and immortality. With Yajia¥alkya, too, knowledge is first, 
for without knowledge life is ofno use. If the good be such, 
it would further follow that we must know God, because no one 
desires to be in doubt, to be ignorant, unhappy, and mortal. 
But how shall we know him? First, as Mahidaisa and Aris- 
totle did: God is the pure activity of thought; and secondly, 
as Uddalaka did: he Deity is one, one only, without a second. 
Above all, we must recognise with Yajnavalkya this dictum: 
“Tam He” (Soham). . 


(b) The Soul (atma). 


Like his conception of God, Yajhavalkya’s conception 
of soul is a synthesis of the speculations of 
previous thinkers, and yet not without 
an original stamp of its own. In agreement with the 
earlier thinkers, and also to a certain extent, with his contem- 
porary Ajatasatru, Yajnavalkya radically distinguished, in one 
sense at all events, Prajia, the intelligent principle, from 


Life and Soul. 


' Virajah para &kaéid aja dtd maha@n dhravah. 
¢ Brihad Aranyaka, 1V, 4 21. 
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Prana, spirit, breath, the principle of life. Life is called 
Sarira, the embodied soul,—a term cor responding to Jivatma,. . 
the living »>rinciple. Life or the embodied soul is compared 
by an earlier thinker to “a horse attached to a eart.”' Life — f 
is joined to the body, just as a horse is yoked to a cart. This — 
means that Life is in its nature something totally different re 
accordingly separable “from the body. Life is the essential 
form of the soul. That is to say, apart from the conseious 
activities, the soul is just this principle of Life. ~ 
Ajatasatru maintained, as we saw, that Prajha is — 7 
in life, just as a razor is fitted in a razor case, or as fire in the 
arani wood.” In the language of Yajiavalkya, Life is. sure 
mounted by, loaded with, Prajna vows.* And we may put it 3 
thus: the soul is something superadded to Life. With Yajiia- — 
valkya, the fundamental fact is this Life, the omnes . 
soul, and the soul in the strict sense is a pure mass of con-— 
sciousness (vijhana-ghana),’ the intelligible essence of sire 
body, and also, as we might SEDER it, a pure sch of 
thought. ; = 
Together with Prana and Praja, Yajiavalkya inherits from — | 
the past the conceptions of Purusa, the incorporeal reflex or rs 
shadowy double of the corporeal, the immortal essence of 3 
the mortal, the immaterial soul in the material body. The : 
pupil of the eye may be taken asa visible pattern of bas 
soul, the divine person. _ 
As we observed in connexion with Balaki and Aja . 
some of the thinkers of the post-Vedic period did not sueceed, 
Rage ese in spite of their great wealth of philosophi- 
tion of soul. cal abstractions, in getting rid of a partly — 
animistic and partly poetic notion of the 
soul, But when we seriously inquire into the root of such a 
notion, we can discover that nothing but their defective — 


‘ 
7 


* 


se 


' Chandogya Upanisad, VIII. 12. 3. : 
* Kausitaki Upanisad, [V. 20. 

* Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, 1V. 4. : 

* Ibid, IV. 5. 13: 
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physiological knowledge is accountable for it. Just as there 
is'a person, the seer, in the eye, so there is a person in every 
organ of sense, in every particle of marrow, in every living 
cell. Thus the soul is the seer, while the eye is the instrument 
of seeing; the soul is the speaker, the tongue is the instru- 
ment of speaking ; the soul is the hearer, the ear is the instru- 
ment of hearing; the soul is the thinker, the mind is to it 
the Divine vision.'. In other words, the soul is the life of 
life, the eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, the mind of the 
mind.” 

The Divine person, whose breath is life, body is intelligence, 
form’ is light, and the eye is the mind, is conceived as the 
master of a house, the ruler of all.* This person is the same 
as that in the.dise of the sun. It is sometimes compared 
to a tiny, lonely bird (haha), which, like Wordsworth’s 
skylark, soars up, during sleep (susupti), into the ethereal 
region of eternal light, and descends, when the sleep is over, 
to its lower nest,‘ this material world, the perishable body. 
The ethereal region of eternal light is the heart (hridaya) ° 
which is also soioatved as the city of Brahman (Brahma- 
pura). In this city there are two lakes, Ara and Nya. There 
is a third lake called Airammadiya between these two. There 
is in the city of Brahman an asvattha tree which showers 
down soma, and there is in this third lake a lotus which is the 
seat of Brahman. The city of Brahman is unconquerable 
(aparajita), and the hall of Brahman is built by Prabhu or 
Vibhu. This account of the city of Brahman occurs in the 
Chandogya Upanisad,’ and recurs with some variations in the 


! Chandogya Upanisad, VIII. 13. 4-5. 

? Brihad Aranyaka lpanisad, IV, 4. 18. 

3 Ibid, 1V. 4. 22. 

* [bid, IV. 3. 12. 

_* Chandogya Upanisad, VIII. 3. 3. 

* Cf. Leibnitz’s “City of God” as distinguished from St. Augustine’s covitas Dei. The 
Monadology (R. Latta’s translation ), p. 267. 

’ Chaindogya Upanisad, VILL. 5. 3. 
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guage of Gargyayana.' Yajnavalkya himself alludes to af 
le * (arama), and affirms: one may see the playground — 
of soul, the Divine person, but never itself.* This means 
that soul is incorporeal or immaterial. Now to return to the | 
simile of the bird. 5 

During sound sleep, when all sensations cease, and ae 
fancies, foolish imaginings, and representative cognitions of — f 
the mind are over, Soul, the lonely bird, 
living in the cavity of the heart, rises above — 
the material, gets beyond the sensuous, and moves about in 
serenity (samprasada} in the ethereal region of eternal light, | 
assuming its true form, singing its own music, viewing its own 
vision, hearing its own voice, smelling its own scent, enjoying 
its own bliss, thinking its own thought. Hitherto the soul 
is unconscious (asamjni), in the sense that it is above all. 
duality, 7. ¢., not conscious of anything material, conditional, 
perishable, painful, and delusive. 
But immediately after the: sleep is over, the soul awakes, 
becomes conscious (sarnjiana), and then, as the master of the 
house, it commands all the members, the senses, to awake 
and arise. This latter function of the soul was described 
by Mahidasa as commanding (ajiana).‘ The communica- 
tion is the easiest possible. For the arteries, capillaries, veins, 
and also perhaps nerves extend from the heart towards all 
. parts of the body, even to the very hairs and nails.® With | 
the awakening of the cognitive consciousness (vijiana), % 
all previous cognitions, sense- -perceptions, motor-activity and 
actions, and also the reminiscence or past impressions (purva- 
-prajiia) overtake the soul. The soul then becomes, i in Ko 
language of Mahidasa, prajiana.* 


- The theory of sleep, 









* Kausgitaki Upanisad, I. 3. | 
* Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 3. 14. ; ? 
* Ibid, IV. 3. 15-30, a 
* Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 6. 3. 

* Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, LV. 3. 20. 

* Ibid, IV. 3. 9. 
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Yajiiavalkya broadly conceives three states of the soul, 
Waking, dream and Corresponding to three worlds. The three 
sleep compared to : : . 
birth, last moment States are the waking state (jagrat), 
nee that of dream (svapna), and that of 
sleep (susupti). The three worlds are enumerated as 
this world, the intermediate world, and the world beyond.' 
The connexion or continuity of these three states, and of these 
three worlds is sought in the life of the soul. Yajnavalkya 
accepts and explains this expression of an unknown but 
earlier thinker’: The soul is a bank and a_ boundary.* 
The soul is a bank and a boundary. Yajnavalkya’s interpre- 
tation of this dictum is very simple. - Just as a fish swims 
along two banks of a river, so does the soul move along the 
two states—sleeping and waking.’ Or, as a faleon or any 
other bird, after it has roamed about in the air, becomes tired, 
and folding” its* wings, descends, to its nest, so does the Soul 
hasten from the waking state to sleeping. Between these two 
states there is an intermediate state, the dreaming.’ > 
In the waking state, the’ soul becomes united with all 
evils, senses, desires, and all the rest, in fact, works under 
conditions foreign to its nature." When in the intermediate 
state, the soul finds itself in between 
the waking state and sleeping.’ Indeed, 
the dreaming soul moves along these two states, ‘ as if 
thinking, as if moving.“ Going up and down in its dream, 
the soul imagines manifold shapes for itself, either rejoicing” 
with women, or laughing with friends, or witnessing 





Dreaming. 
» 


_ 1 Chandogya Upanigsad, VIII. 4. 1 : 
2 etn = literally, bridge, embankment. Bank is the rendering of Max Miller. 
Mary4da. 
3 Gamjfidnam anvavakramati sa esa jiial) savijiano bhavati (Madhyandina reading), 
Ibid, 4,2, 
* Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 3. 18. 
5 Ibid, IV. 3. 19. 
* Ibid, IV. 3. 8. 
? Ibid, IV. 3. 9. 
* Ibid, 1V.3. 7. 
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terrific sights.' The soul is then out from the chamber 
of the heart for sport, and passes along the arteries, 
capillaries, veins, and also perhaps nerves, connecting 
the heart with various organs of sense. Now while dreaming, 
the soul sees, as if, some one kills it, some one overpowers it, 
as if, an elephant chases it, as if it falls into a well? All 
these are the mere fancies, the vain imaginings of the soul, 
due to ignorance (avidya), or, as we now say, due to hallucina- 
tion and illusion of the mind. Here Yajiiavalkya shows a 
genuine psychological insight, when he admits that the soul 
fancies in dream only that fear which it sees in waking. 
This is in accord with a current, earlier view to which 
Yajfiavalkya refers elsewhere,‘ provided that we may sup- 


pose Yajiiavalkya to have used the word “asleep” (supta) in 


that passage rather loosely, in the sense of one whois 
dreaming. Dr. Deussen translates the passage thus : “There- 
fore it is said : It (sleep) is-to him a place of waking only, 


for what he sees waking, the same he sees in sleep. Thus 


this spirit serves there for his own light.’” 

- Dr. Roer and Prof. Max Miiller take, in agreement, 
with Sankara and Dvivedaganga, altogether a different view. 
According to them, the passage implies a very serious 
contention on the part of Yajiiavalkya: the sleepifig state 
is not the same as that of waking, for the soul, when asleep, 
becomes self-illuminated.* | 

That the passage does or does not imply a contention on 
the part of Yajiiavalkya depends on the sense in which he 
employs the word “ asleep ” (supta). If it is meant in the 
sense of one who is dreaming, there is no ground for dispute ; 


‘ Brihad Arayaka Upanisad, IV. 3. 12. 
* Ibid, IV. 3. 20. 
* Ibid, IV. 3. 20; yad eva jagrad bhayam paéyati tad atravidyayaé manyaté. 
* Ibid, IV. 3.14; jagarita deéa ev&syaisa iti yani hyéva jigrat pasyati tani supta 
ity&trayam purusah svayamjyotir bhavati.” 
* “ Vedanta,” p. 205. 7 
See for Sankara’s interpretation—S. RB. E,, XV, p. 165, f. n. 3. 
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and if in the sense of one who is sleeping, as distinguished 
from dreaming, i.e., imagining only what is «xperienced in 
waking, then there is ground for dispute. It may well 
be, as Dr. Deussen seems to think, that Yajiavalkya 
cited this older view simply in support of his own opinion. 
In fact, the point which goes on the side of Deussen, and 
contrary to Max Miiller’s view, is that Yajiavalkya repeats 
the same view on his own account. The soul fancies in dream 
that fear which it experiences in waking. But there is again 
a point which goes against Dr. Deussen. For, evidently, 
Yajfiavalkya is not ready to admit that the mere imagining of a 
fear which has been previously experiencedin waking completes 
the function of dreaming. In dreaming, according to Yajia- 
valkya, the souldisplays something more than such an imagina- 
"tion, something of a prophetic vision,' that is 
iatiee repro tosay, something relating to, and determining 
the nature of its future caréer ; imagination 
is not only reproductive, but.also. productive. This vision comes 
to the soul with the dawn of the consciousness (prajiiana).—T 
am this or that,—a god ora king. With the dawn of such a 
consciousness dreaming is over and sleeping begins. The soul 
is then fully awareof itself, reaches the highest world (parama 
loka),2 assumes its true form (riipam), becomes in the 
language of an earlier thinker the best soul (uttama purusa).® 
The sleeping state (susupti) is the end of dreaming 
, (svapnanta), and is a state between the end 
3 is of dreaming and the state of waking 
(buddhanta).* In this sleeping state, the soul transcends 
all that is material, fanciful, terrifying and painful, and 
becomes whole (samasta), and serene (samprasanna),’ 


Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 3. 20. 
Chandogya Upanisad, VIII. 12. 3. . 
Bribad Aranyaka Upanigad, [V.3. 18. 


Chandogya Upanisad, VIII. 11. | 
Ia. cf. Thibaut’s “ Vedaritasiitras,” Ill. 2. 4; K. C. Bhattacharyya’s “Studies in 


Vedantism,” chapter on “ Approach through psychology cf, Thera Nigasena’s theories 
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and self-illuminated. Embraced by its self-consciousness, 
as though by a_ beloved wife, the soul knows nothing 
that is within, nothing that is without. Thus transcending 
all duality, and, reaching this unity with itself, the soul 
thinks upon its own thought, sees its own vision, hears its 
own voice, smells its own scent, tastes itsown bliss.' Blissful _ 
indeed is this sleeping state, when the soul becomes immortal, — 
of an immaterial nature as it is. | 
Now, just as a dreaming state precedes sleeping, in 
the same way a dreaming state prevails on the eve of — 
death. Besides, just as during sleep all — 
sensations cease, so at death. Hence, foal] — 
appearance, death is the same as the state of dreaming (and — 
partly that of sleeping), and re-birth is the same as the state y 
of waking. Thus to complete the analogy, this world is the — 
state of waking, the intermediate world is the state of dream- : 
ing, and the next world is the state of sleeping. ; 
“We do not know whether» Yajiiavalkya cared to study, — ; 
like Badhva,’ the premonitory symptoms of death. He 
awa leeciter asa thought that at death the soul recollects 
ry of death and re- all that it has known and done in this life, 
: and according to its knowledge and action, 
a consciousness dawns upon the mind: I am a father, or a 
Gandharva, or a God, or a Prajapati, ora Brahman. With — 
this consciousness settled upon the mind, the soul departs, 
mounted on spirit (prana), retaining in some mysterious 
way the reminiscences or impressions of the past (purva- 


prajfia).” Here Yajnavalkya’s idea of soul is hone ; 
Platonic. ’ 


of dreams in the Milinda-pafiho, pp. 298-300 (Rhys Davids’ translation, ii, = ee 
See also Shwe Zan Aung’s Introductory Essay in the Compendiam of Pana P. a ; 
1910, pp. 48-49. 

* Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 3. 18, ff. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, ITT. 2. 7-17. 

* Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 4.2. The Madhyandina recension reada.:; “J 
anvavakramati sa ea jiinh savijiino bhavati. The Kanvas read ; savijfiéno, bhavati, ' 
sivijinam evanvavakramati. 


Death and after. 
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Sandilya left behind him this dictum: A man is a 
creature of will. As is his will in this world, so will 
he be hereafter.'. A passage in the Chandogya Upanisad * 
adds, with clear consciousness, a new element—desire (kama). 
And now Yajnavalkya introduces a third element—action 
(karma), and completely works out the view thus: A man 
is of desire. As is his desire, so is his »will. As is his will, 
so is his action. And as he acts, so he attains. To put it 
otherwise, a man attains with his action the object to which 
his mind is attached. And after having enjoyed the full 
benefit of his deeds, he returns again from that world to this 
world of action. 

Although the soul is never born in the sense of becoming, 
a bad soul is bound to embody itself, owing to the inflexible 

"law of action. (karma). Karma draws the 

The effect of the at 

law of action upon the soul back intOé-aynew corporeality. In the 
rae language of Yajfavalkya, “as a grass-leech * 
after having reached the end ofa blade of grass, and dfter 
having made another approach (to another blade), draws itself 
together towards it, thus does this self, after having thrown 
off this body and dispelled all ignorance, and after making 
another approach (to another body), draws himself together 
towards it. And asa goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns 
it into another, newer and more beautiful shape, so does this 
self, after having thrown off this body and dispelled all 
ignorance, make unto himself another, newer and more 
beautiful shape, whether it be like the Fathers, or like the 
Gandharvas . . . or like Brahman, or like other beings.” 


* Chindogya Upanigad, Ill. 14. 1. kratumayal puruso: yatha kratur asmin loke 
purugo bhavati tathetal: pretya bhavati. 
~ 3 :Ibid, VIL; 221-9. 

* Prof. Max Miller translates triva-jalayuka as caterpillar, which does not seem to be 
correct. Though the St. Petersburg Dictionary and Monier Williams in his latest edition, 
translate the term as caterpillar, this is not the geometer caterpillar so well known in 

Europe, the German Spannraupe, but a leech, moving in a somewhat simpilar way and 
familiar to visitors of the northern hills in the rainy season. —- 

* Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, iv. 4. 3-4. 
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It is conceivable that even a bad soul remains for a time 


totally unconscious or forgetful of this world of action. But — 


with its awakening from a slumber of death (sarnjiana), the 
soul becomes conscious of a tendency to rebirth (savijianah 
bhavati). And with it, the potentiality of action, and the 
reminiscences or impressions of a past overtake the soul, 
Thus it returns to this world. “ And as policemen, magis- 
trates, equerries, and governors wait for a king who is coming 
back, with food and drink,” so do ali the elements wait 
on the soul when it returns.' 

The case of a good soul (uttama purusa) is however differ- 
ent. As it is above all desires for sons or wealth or worlds, 
and having no other desire but for itself, karma cannot touch 
it, the law of action can exert no influence upon it. Con- 
sequently, the soul being Brahman, goes to Brahman beyond 
ether. ‘Thus the mortal becomes immortal indeed.” 

Here we must point out that, for Yajnavalkya, as for 
Mafidasa and Aristotle, the immortality of soul does not mean 
corporeality or individuality, but simply immateriality. The 
soul is, therefore, in a sense, mortal or immortal as the 
body in which it is. In truth, there is an ex pression 


of Yajnavalkya’s which is utterly irreconcilable with his 
general theory of re-birth. ‘The expression is: The soul, con- _ 


ceived as a pure mass of consciousness (vijfiana-ghana), rises 
out from the elements, and perishes on their ° dissolution. 
& may be in the sense, as Prof. Max Miiller suggests, that it 

“vanishes into them’ ’—tanyévanu- -VinaSyati.) And after + 


there is no more consciousness. 

In the opinion of two later critics, Silanka® and M 
vacarya’, Yajnavalkya laid in this expression the foundatio 
of materialism. The expression occurs in the dialogue be- 









tween Yajnavalkya and _ his wife Maitreyi, referred to ett 


' Brihad Aranyaka Uparisad, IV. 3. 38. : - | 
* Ibid. IV.%. 7, , a” 
*-* Satrakritahga (ed. Dhanapati), pp, 290; SarvadarSanusangraha, p. 2, 


EE 


. 
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This dialogue shows that even Maitreyi was utterly bewildered 
at such an utterance on the part of her husband. Yajiiavalkya 
offered to her this explanation :' The soul is of an imperish- 
able, indestructible nature. And yet the soul 
fn nd Material. must be said to be. unconscious after death, 
in the sense that it transcends then all 
duality, that is to say, rises above ail material conditions, 
and is, therefore, unaffected by the fate of a living body. It is 
not unlikely that some such idea is referred to and eriticised 
by Buddha in the Brahmajala and several other Suttas 
under the types of eschatalogical views: “After death the 
untoyched soul (arogi atta) is unconscious.” ‘This corresponds 
exactly to Yajnavalkya’s expression—pretya satnjiia. nasti. 
Nevertheless, the great philosopher himself seems to have 
felt more than once the difficulty of maintaining his theory 
of rebirth or doctrine of karma tn-the face of all overpowering 
physical laws. This point is well brought out*in a dialogue in 
the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad.* A thinker named Artabhaga 
says to Yajiiavalkya, “If the speech of a dead man_ passes 
into fire, breath into air,.........the blood and seed are deposited 
in water, where is then the soul?” Yajhavalkya thereupon 
says, “ This question is not to be discussed in public.” The 
point which they discussed, we are told, was the mysterious 
effect of Karma. 


(ec) The Mind (Manas). 


s with some of the earlier thinkers, so with Yajiiavalkya, 
ind is the Divine thinking in the soul. If the soul can 
2 
: "+ According to Prof L. D. Barnett, Yajfiuvalkya’s expression is that of a materialist, but 
ghup t is that of an idealist. - Abvording: to Sankara’s interpretation, Yajfiavalkya 


dissolution of the lbiroiting adjuncts (the mind, intellect, etc.) of the soul, 
Sea dissolution of the chee ht Gf. Yedinta-Siitras, II. 3. 17. 


We 
relly Potwmarage 
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act at all, it acts in and through the mind. It is only in the 
“Tab power of an infinite mind to apprehend the — 
dhinking the Dive absolute. Indeed, we may say that, as regards 
) the realm of change, the mind is the soul, — 
The soul is an ever active mind. It, therefore, always nn 
wills or feels. But as there cannot be thinking without ar 
object to think upon, the mind thinks, in the absence of any i 
other object, upon itself. Strictly, the best soul is nothing 
but this thinking upon thought. Sense-perception and — 
higher functions of the mind are not different in kind; all aah 
in various degrees the same thinking upon thought. a 
Yajnavalkya accepts in his system Mahidasa’s a 
division of the functions of mind into sense-perception and t 
functions of heart and mind. The senses é 
jects 8" Objects are conceived as the seizer (graha) ar a 
the seized. - Yajfiavalkya conceded to Ude a 
laka that by the organ of “Vision we can only perceive th the 
sfsation of colour. The. testimony of the senses is in gener: 
untrustworthy. The true knowledge is in the heart. ie 
following is the enumeration of subjects and objects: Skin 
and touch ; tongue and taste; nose and smell; eye and sight 5 q 
ear and sound; mind and concepts (sankalpa); heart am 
knowledge (vidya); hands and action; organ and delight ; amas 
and excretion ; legs and locomotion.’ | a 


(2) Matter ( Rupa). 


In agreement, with his predecessor Uddalaka Aruni, Yaj a- 
valkya allows no difference of kind between raind or spirit” 
seoatcise me on the one hand, and matter on the othe q 
between Mind and For, according to his view, matter is. va 
various ies the manifestation of the same 
Actus Purus, the endless activity of thought. Matter | consists _ 


1 Brihad Heys Upanisad, IV. 5. 12. 
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of the clements (bhiitani), of which the number js nowhere 
given. In one passage,' he speaks apparently of these 
four elements: earth, water, air, and (heated) ether (akasa), 
But fire, too, is referred to elsewhere. As Yajnavalkya 
seems to have thought, the extension of earth, the flow 
of water, the motion of air, the burning of fire, the flash 
of lightning, all these natural phenomena which are of 
daily occurrence are activities, the same in kind as_ the 
higher vital and psychieal functions. 

Like Uddalaka and other earlier thinkers, Yajiiavalkya 
had to recognise the presence of two distinct elements, mas- 
culine, and feminine, ® in the phantasmagoria of nature. Of 
these, the masculine element. is called spirit (prana) or the 

Hisssiealaiecs ak psychical principle,—soul (atma), and the 
tween soul and mat- feminine element constitutes matter, the 

principle — of. - passivity, the substratum of 
change. ‘The existence of spirit-is né™dependent on material 
conditions. But in order -to~create-Oh jviduality, the soul Ys 
bound to unite with matter. Matt, bipplies the soul with 
nutrition.” As matter supplies *&€ Mul with nutrition, so 
the soul. transforms matter intoy _ cous fypes of existence, 
in the same way that a goldsmy fashions a piece of gold 
into varidus shapes.* f 

In passage of the Brahmajala Sutta,° Buddha gives an 
analysis of the current views of his time on the finiteness or 
infinity of the world. He seckons them as four in number, 
and catalogues them all «under the name Antinantika-Vada. 
Klsewhere ° he enumerates them under Loka-cinta (Thoughts 
regarding the world of existence). In the Sthananga (IV, 4), 
as Dr. Schrader points out, Mahavira calls them Mita-vada. 


‘ Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV, 4 5, 
2 bid, 1. 4. 3. 

* Ibid, IV. 3. 37.(8. B. E.) 

* Ibid, 1V. 4. 4. 

* Digha-nikaya, J, pp. 22-24 

* e.g. Ahguttara-nikaya, Vol. II, p. 80. 
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The passage in the Brahmajala- -sutta presupposes a few p ge 
sages in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad (III. 3; IIl. 6;. 1. 
8), the dialogue between Bhujyu Lahyayani haa bine 
kya, and that between Yajiavalkya « 
Gargi. The four views are stated by E udd’ 1a 
as follows :— x 
(1) Finite is the world, so that a boundary may bo. oon 
ceived round it.’ a 
(2) Infinite is the world, and amitless. . as 
(3) The world is limited »sove and below, but infinite— 
aeross. | ta | 
(4) The world is neith« finite nor infinite.” of) ad 
Finite is the world, rounded by a boundary. ‘This 
hide us at once of a Py: /otorean view put into the mou th 
of Yajiiavalkya in a dialoge cof the Brihad Aranyaka Upani sa “a 
({1I. 3.). Lahyayani, the. “erlocutor of the dialogue, as od 
Yajiavalkya: What ;an of = ends or limits of the Ww << 
(fokanam anta)? andthe te-e are gone the Pariksitas ? ( le 
royal family, who aitrue !yéd’ to have disappeared from th 
face of the earth). nerabyalkya said in reply: “th ity 
two journeys of the carastéhe sun is this world, ” * that is Mie 
say, the boundary of this‘ ¢rld is equal to thirty-two | times 4 
the orbit of the sun. It is! airrounded ‘ on all sidés by Pri- 
thivi (Extension, the boundary of the formed Universe? )- 
twice as large. Prithivi is surrounded on all sides’ by th he 
Ocean (samudra—varuna), twice as large. The space hetwe a 
the zone of Prithivi and that of the Ocean hardly excels he | 
edge of a razor or the wing of a .nosquito. This s ce is 
filled with air (vayu). The Pa riksitas are. gone there ¥ vi ber 
people go who have performed a horse sacrifice, hey to the 
region of Air. } — 
* “antava ayati loko, Parivafumo,” Rhys Davids translates parivatamo “so tha 


s a path can be traced round it. ~~ al 
* Dial., B. Il, p. 360, 


2 Max Miiller’s translation of “dvatrimsét yai dihvaliankyisneree. Loksh 4 
* paryeti= Re een een 23.0 wo | 


Infinity ind finiteness. 
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This doctrine does not seem to be an integral part of 
Yajnavalkya’s system. Besides, the passage in which the 
doctrine is set out is corrupt. But the doctrine has some 
historical connexion with Uddalaka, who, like Pythagoras, 
divided the formed universe into the three regions (Trivrit) of 
Fire, Water, and Earth.' 

(Infinite is the world, and without limit. This view is 
opposed to that which is discussed above.) | 

The world is limited above and below, but infinite across. 
This reminds us of the views of Gargi Vacakiiavi and Yajiia- 
valkya, as set out in two dialogues of the Brihad Aranyaka 
Upanisad (I[I.6; III. 8.). In the first of these dialogues, 
the clever Gargi lays down a proposition which is fully work- 
ed out by Yajiavalkya: Everything on this earth ‘is woven, 
like warp and woof’ (ota-prota)-in water. The view is briefly 
put thus in the second dialogue: "In space or ether (akasa 
=aditi, «z«gov) is ‘woven, like warp and woof,’ all that is ‘above 
the heavens, beneath the éarth, émbracing heaven and earth, 
past, present, and future’ (bhiita, bhava, bhavisya). And 
space or ether is woven in like manner in Brahman, the 
Imperishable One (Aksara). 


~ 


' Chandogya Upanisad, VI- 2. 
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CHAPTER XII 


SUPPLEMENTARY DISCUSSIONS. 


In closing the history of post-Vedic philosophy with — 


Yajnavalkya it is necessary to draw the reader’s attention to 
a few Upanisads dealing more synthetically as well as syste- 


matically certain aspects of post-Vedic philosophy, as also 


to a Chandogya Dialogue which may be said to serve the 


yy ee 


purpose of a glossary to the philosophical views hitherto — 


considered. These are highly important as indicating the 


possibility of an internal chronology of the Upanisad_litera- 


ture, taken as a whole. The Upanisads under reference are 


the Mandikya, the Subala and the Paingala, to leave out of 
account the Arunika and~the> Yajiiavalkya which inculeate 
the duties and ideals of recluse life: The dialogue forms the 


at a. -"* — ae 


+ 


seventh chapter of the Chandogya Upanisad, and it appears — 


to embrace in its terminology a compendium, so to say, of 


post-Vedic philosophy. Here we shall be content with 


mentioning only some salient features of these Upanisads and — 


the Dialogue. 
1. Manditkya.—The Upanisad of this name seems to 
belong to the same age as the Mundaka, the Katha, etc., and 


probably it embodies, like them, the views of a school of 


wanderers which went by that name. It remains to be seen 


whether the Mandtikya was derived from a Paribbajaka 


teacher who is described in the Majjhima Nikaya' as Samana 
Maxdika-putta or Recluse who was the son of Mandika. 

The most notable point in the teaching of this Upanisad, 
considered apart from the Gaudapada-Karika, is that instead — 


of the three states of consciousness, recognised by Yajfavalkya 5 


* Majjhima, LI, 24. p, 
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and other previous thinkers, it speaks of four planes et a 
vIZ..2— 

(?) Jagarita-sthana or waking plane, corresponding to 
Yajniavalkya’s waking state (jagrat). 

(%) Svapna-sthana or dreaming plane, corresponding to 
Yajnavalkya’s dreaming state (svapna),. 

_ (#7) Susupta-sthana or sleeping plane, corresponding to 
Yajnavalkya’s end of dreaming state (svapnanta) which is 
not separately counted as a state by itself but considered as 
the sleeping state in its inception. 

(iv) ‘The fourth plane, designated in the later Upanisads 
as Lurvya, which corresponds to Susupti proper in Yajiia- 
valkya’s phraseology. 

Though the Mandiikya has no claim to originality, the 
conception of four planes beingdistinctly implied in Yajia- 
valkya’s definition of three states, its treatment of the subject 
is doubly significant in history, fir st, that it made clear and 
definite what was vague ‘and indefinite in earlier thought, 
- and secondly, that it shows an advancement in mystical 
perception of reality. No less remarkable is the fact that 
the Mandikya definition of four planes was a fruitful synthe- 
sis of Yajnavalkya’s psychological doctrine of three states and 
Varuna’s pancakoga doctrine : 

(¢) Annamaya and Pranamaya souls coming under the 

Mandikya’s waking plane. 

(%) Manomaya under the dreaming. 

(izz) Vijna nanamaya under the sleeping. 

(w) Anandamaya under the fourth. 

Buddha’s representation of the Taittiriya doctrine in sii 
Brahmajala Sutta precisely follows the Mandiikya line. 
Further, we need hardly mention that the Mandikya concep- 
tion of four planes of consciousness is closely connected with 
the Buddhist discrimination of four planes, hamavacara, 
rupavacara, aripavacara and lokuttara. The Mandikya 
conception also may be said to have afforded a_ basis for 
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the four-fold modes of meditation, analysed and amplified — 
differently by the Jainas, the Buddhists and the Patafijalas. 
Buddha’s conception of four kinds of food, material, sensuous, — 
intellectual and so forth, also can be traced back to the 
Mandikya doctrine. 

2. Subala.—This Upanisad, as its name implies, inculeates 
a religious ideal of child-like simplicity of outlook on life. 
Balyena tisthased bila-svabhivo asaago niravadyo.' Like 
the Mandiikya, the Subala, too, seems to embody the religious : 
and philosophical views of a school of wanderers, and possibly 
those of the Mandikyas themselves, as may be surmised from 
a Majjhima Discourse’ where the Buddha sharply criticises a 
similar view, ascribed to the wanderer Uggahamana, son of 
Samana-Mandika. Uggahamana is said to have maintained " 
that ‘child is the very modeljof moral perfection (sampanna- 
kusala).’ The Upanisad under reference seems to be Jater,in 
point of date, than the Chandogya, the Brihad Aranyaka, the 
Mundaka and the Katha, and even it may be post-Buddhistie. a 
It is throughout an imaginary dialogue between Raikva and 
Prajapati. The chief interest of this work lies in its synthetic . 
treatment of Vedic and post-Vedie philosophy, particularly 
of the teachings of the Purusa-Stkta and Purusavidha-brah- < 
mana and the philosophical views of Uddalaka, ino fi 
the Mundakas and the Gotamakas identified in Part IIT with 
the Kathas. f 

The Subala npholds Yajnavalkya’s theory of the reveal 
ed character of Vedic literature and connects the same — 
historically with the teachings of the Purusa-Sukta and r 
Purusavidha Brahmana.’ It is important to note that in th ; 
Subala list of the Vedic texts and systems which are said o ; 
be breathed out or revealed by the Supreme Being, we have — 


heel 


the mention of Nyaya, Mimaisa and Dharmasastras, elena 


2 oh - 


* Subala, 13. = 
* Majjhima, II, pp. 24-25. 2% 
* Subdla, 1-2, ~ ‘i 


, . 2 gas 
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Sitras in the list of Yajiavalkya. This goes not only 
to prove that the Subala, as we now have it, is later than the 
Brihad Aranyaka containing the views of Yajiavalkya but 
also to indicate that the Nyaya, the Mimarhsa and the Dharma- 
Sastras as three separate systems of thought were but fruitful 
results of a gradual differentiation of the three aspects of one 
and same older system. ‘The Subala is*just one of the many 
Upanisads which furnish the historian with sufficient evi- 
dence to justify the hypothesis that like the Vedanta, the 
Sarnkhya-Yoga,' an expression applied probably to the 
Sarnkhya, the Yoga, the Nyaya, the Vaisesika and the 
Mimazhsa in their undifferentiated forms were developments 
out of the philosophy of the Upanisads. 

Yajiavalkya’s expression balyena tisthati, which lent 
itself to different interpretations, is explained in the Subala as 
‘living with the child-like simplicity of outlook and purity 
of life, an ideal which a European writer, unacquainted with 
the history of Indian thought, would be easily tempted to 
attribute to the Christians. 

In interpreting the theory that something came out of 
nothing (asato sat ajayata) we pointed out in connexion with 
“Prajapati” and “ Brahmanaspati ” hymns, as well as in con- 
nexion with Taittiriya philosophy, that the term nothing (a-sa‘) 
does not denote nothing in the abstract but the cosmic substance 
or first cause of the universe which is non-existent in the 
sense that‘it cannot be defined except by the negation of all 
predications applying to concrete things of experience. The 
Subala fully corroborates our interpretation of the theory 
in a significant passage 2 which throws abundant light on the 
~Mundaka view * of the prima causa. One must admit that 
Sankara’s interpretation of the Mundaka view is similar to 


i Subdla, 9. 
2 Ibid, 3. 
’ Mundaka, J. 6. 


24 
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that in the Subala and it is not improbable that his interpreta- 
tion was actually based upon the Subala. 

Among other notable points the Subala will always be 
highly valued as indicating the process of the development 
of the conception of Nirvana in its Buddhistic as well as in 
the Gita sense out of and on the lines of Yajiiavalkya’s concep- 
tion of the Susupti state of soul. 

The Subala has no claim to originality of conception, and 


its chief interest lies in its application of the fundamental | 


truths of post-Vedic philosophy to life. 


3. Paingala—tIt may turn out that the Upanisad of this 


name contains certain advanced philosophical views of ¥ajiia- 


valkya, those which he formulated after his withdrawal from 


the world, é,e., during his Aranyaka life. This Upanisad, as 


we now have it, is composed of four separate dialogues between — 


Yajiiavalkya and Paingala of which the fourth seems to be 
in style much later than the first three. The future student of . 
the Upanisads has to decide» whether the Paingala borrowed , 
from Sankara’s Vedanta commentaries or Sankara borrowed — 
from the Paingala. The point which is of importance to us is 
that the Upanisad clearly bears out our views that Uddalaka’s — 
conception of matter and of tripartite universe afforded 4 
basis for the Sankhya conception of Prakriti, characterised 
by three qualities. 

4. Chandogya Dialogue.—This forms the seventh chapter 
of the Chandogya Upanisad, and like the dialogue forming 
its eighth or last chapter, it differs by its imaginary character 
from other dialogues where we feel throughout personal 
touches of the interlocutors. The dialogue under reference 
supplies us with a general glossary of philosophical terms and 
embraces in its terminology the entire philosophy of post- : 
Vedic period. The terms explained are logically connected © 
and arranged in an ascending order of importance to human ‘ 
interests, though the logical sequence established between 
them does not seem to be a very happy one, when j dged 
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from our modern standpoint. It is difficult for us to urder- 
stand how water is more potent or important a factor than 
food, and food than strength, unless we study this termino- 
logical discussion in the light of Vedie and post- Vedic 
philosophy to which it applies. The terms explained are 
23 in number, headed by Nama and ending with Bhama: 
Nama, Vak, Mana, Sankalpa, Citta, Dhyana, Vijnana, Bala, 
Anna, Apa, Teja, Akasa, Smara, Asa, Prana, Satya, Vijijnasa, 
Mati, Sraddhi, Nistha, Kriti, Sukha, and Bhima. All these 
terms are explained in a pantheistic vein and in their practical 
and religious bearings. It will be going beyond our present 
purpose to enter into a detailed discussion of the terminology 
which is better suited for a separate treatise. It is enough to 
say that there are matters in this dialogue which throw 
light on the development ofLogic, and ideas which were 
followed up and expanded in later-popular literature.’ 


. 


1 E.g., the ideas of Mana, Sankalpa and Citta are found elaborated in the first three 
chapters of the Dhammapada, and that of Aéa in the TheragathS, vs. 530-532, the Mahs- 


vastu, III. p. 108. 


. 
PART III. . . 


PHILOSOPHY BEFORE MAHAVIRA AND BUDDHA. 


4 
(Circa 800-600 B.C.) 
Introductory. 
The title chosen for the third part had oe origin in a well- — 
known remark of Dr. Jacobi, who says:' “The records of — 


the Buddhists and Jainas about the sacle ideas cur- 
rent at the time of the Buddha and Mahavira, — 
Origin of the title. meagre though they be, are of the createst ‘ 
importance to the historian-of that epoch. — 
For they show us the ground on which, and the materials with — 
which a religious reformer had to build his system.” 5 
ad commenting upon this'venmiark of Dr. Jacobi, Dr. Rhys 4 
Davids adds these words: “The philosophical and religious — 
speculations contained in.them (the Buddhist and Jaina — 
records) may not have the originality or intrinsie value, 
either of the Vedanta or of Buddhism. But they are never- 
theless historically important because they give evidence of — 
a stage less cultured, more animistic, that is to say, earlier. — 
And incidentally they will undoubtedly be found, as the 
portions accessible already show, to contain a large number — 
of important references to the ancient geography, the political ;, 
divisions, the social and economic conditions of India at a 
period hitherto very imperfectly understood.” * 
Throughout the Buddhist texts, earlier as well as later, — 
there are numerous references to, and a number of direct and — 
side attacks upon a body of six famous founders of schools, — 


? Introduction, Jaina Sitras, II, S. B. E., p, XXVII. 
* Buddhist India, pp. 163-164, See also Schrader’s Uber den stand der Indischen — 
Philosophie zur zeit Mahaviras und Buddhas, Strassburg, 1902, for a useful classifica- 
tion of pre-Buddhistic philosophical notions, | 
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all opposed to the Buddhists." On the one hand, they are 
classed by the Buddhists as the six Heretics or Sophists (cha 

titthiya). And on the other hand, they are 
The six Bophists. distinguished from Uddaka Ramaputta and 

Alara Kalama, who are recognised as the 
two successive teachers of the young ascetic Siddhattha. In 
all probability, the designation Sramana (recluse, religieux) 
which came into vogue at least as early as the time of 
Yajiiavalkya was also applied to them—the titthiyas or 
Tirthankaras. Further, to all appearance, these teochers, 
whether Brahmans or not by birth,* were in their general 
attitude as anti-Vedic and anti-Brahmanic as perhaps the 
Buddha himself. Indeed, Buddha often thought that he had 
been all along fighting and reconciling these two great oppo- 
nents—the Sramans on one side, and the Brahmans on 
the other. But the same) nfy very well be said, positively, 
of Mahavira, and negatively, of Safijaya the-Sceptic. 

Now these six teachers are mentioned in the oldest Biad- 
dhist records (which are all in Pali) in this order: Pirana 
Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita Kesa-Kambala, Pakudha- 
Kaccayana, Sanjaya Belatthaputta, Nigantha Nata-putta.® Of 
them, the last-mentioned is identified by Profs. Jacobi and 
Hoernle*(giving strong reasons on their side) with Mahavira, 
the founder of Jainism, or better, gf Kiriya-vada—the doctrine 
of free-will activity, Dynamism. 

The title “‘ Philosophy before Mahavira and Buddha” will 
show that we exclude, contrary to the Buddhist scheme, the 
name of Mahavira from the company of six Titthiyas. 

Besides the teachers above mentioned there 
tenche, "e™* °F are others who represent a period of thought 
which is not precisely post-Vedic, but later 
than it, ie., neo-Vedic. The oldest Jaina and Buddhist 





* Sakya-puttiya-samanas. 
* Sutta-nipata, p. 79; “ mundapi hi idha ekacce brdhmand bhavanti.” 
3 E.g., Digha-nikaya, I. 48-49. 
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records, together with Panini’s Aphorisms and Pataijali’s 
commentary give, indeed, evidence of a continued existence of 
the old order of things at a time when many new orders have 
sprung up. 

Thus, for instance, in the Tevijja Sutta, Buddha says 
to Vasettha (Vasistha): “The Brahmans of to-day chant 
over again or repeat (the mantra, sacred verses), intoning or 
reciting exactly as has been intoned or recited (by the 
Bisis of old).”* 

Secondly, the ‘levijja Sutta makes mention of the following 
Brahman schools as representatives of the post-Vedic order: 
the Aitareyas, the Taittiriyas, the Chandogyas, the ‘ Chandayas’ 
and the Bahvricas.” 

Lastly, the same Tevijja Sutta introduces us to “ many 
very distinguished and wealthy ” Brahmans of the neo-Vedie 
order, such as Kanki (Canki), Tarukkha (Taruksya),*? Pokkha- 
rasati (Puskarasadi),* Janussoni (Janasruti),° Todeyya 
(Téadeya),° and others. | 

With the close of the post-Vedic period, we enter upon a 
third period which is so far removed from the ancient Vedic 
that people have begun to doubt if there is any longer a Risi 
(Brahmarsi, divinely favoured seer) among them. Apastamba 
in his Dharmasiitra’ states that no sages are born among the 
men of later ages. It is, then, merely by way of courtesy, 
or as a recognition of the worth of religion and Vedic learn- 
ing that Apastamba concedes to Svetaketa® and others the 
title of a Risi-like scholar (Srutarsi).”° Again, in a passage of 


. * Dial, B., IL. 304, Cf. Panini’s list of Vedic Risis, Aph, II. 4. 65- 
* Cf. Panini’s list, Aphs. LV. 3. 102, 209. 
2 Aitareya Aranyaka, TIT. 6. 1-4, ete. 
« Apastamba, I. 10, 28, 1; T. 6, 19, 7. . 
* Cf. JénaSruti Pautrayana, Chandogya Upanigad, IV, 2, 1. 
° Dial, B., Vol. II, pp. 300-301; Majjhima-nikaya No. '48—Snttanipita, I1I.9. Cf. 
Panini, IV. 3.94, 
71, 2.5. 4-5. 
* Biihler’s Apastamba, 8. B. E., IT, p. XXXVII. 
* Son of Uddalaka Arnni, grandson of Arana. 
1° Apastamba, I. 2, 5. 6, 
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the Satapatha Brahmana,' it is alleged that Svetaketu was a 
contemporary of Yajnavalkya. , 

The last mentioned facts give some support to our assum p- 
tion that Yajiavalkya is the great landmark between the 
post-Vedic period and the neo-Vedic and later ages. In the 
history of Indian literature the period with which we are deal- 
ing is unanimously called the Siitra period. In the history of 
Indian religions the same may be designated as the period of 
Sramans and Brahmans. And it is remarkable that Yajia- 
valkya, so far as we know, is the first among the post- Vedic 
thinkers to have called attention to Sramans. Besides the 
Sraraans Yajiiavalkya expressly refers to the Tapasas (Hermits). 
In point of fact, we regard the period in question as that 
which shows the germs, the beginnings of all that we find 
later. a 

The most remarkable feature of Indian life at this period, 
which bears upon the progress of thought and the develop- 
ment of social life, is the @xistence of various orders of 
teachers, both Vedic and anti-Vedic. These orders represent 
differing groups or schools of thought. These groups may 
roughly be divided into either Sramans and Brahmans or 
Hermits and Wanderers. 

The following note of Professor Rhys Davids applies to the 

Hermits (Tapasas) in general: “In the 


ty forests adjoining the settlements, the dis- 


ciples of the various schools, living a hermit life, occupied 


themselves, according to the various tendencies of the schools 
to which they belonged, either in meditation or in sacrificial 
rites, or in practices of self-torture, or in repeating over to 
themselves, and in teaching to their pupils, the Suttas contain- 
ing the tenets of their school. Much time was spent in 
gathering fruits and roots for their sustenance......... ... And 
there was differetice of opinion, and of practice, as to the 
comparative importance attached to the learning of texts, 
| History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 421. 
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But the hermitages where the learning, or the repeating, of 
texts was unknown were the exceptions.” ! 
As regards the wanderers (parivrajakas\ we can add little 


to what Prof. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist 
Wanderers. 7 


e 


them. This important body or order of teachers was not 


Known in India much before the rise of Buddhism. Apart ‘ 


from, and other than, the order of the Hermits, the institution 
of the wanderers was held in great respect throughout the 
country. Like the Greek Sophists, the Indian wanderers, 
too, differed in many respects, in attitude, opinion, intelligence, 


earnestness and purpose. As Professor Rhys Davids deseribes 


them, “ They were teachers, or sophists, who spent eight or 
nine months of every year® wandering about precisely with 


the object of engaging in conversational discussions * on 


matters of ethics and philosophy, nature-lore and mysticism.” 


_ The system of education then.prevalent in India demanded ~ 


of every student, every learner,,to.travel, after he had finished — 
his course under a certain teacher, or in a certain institution, 
in order to acquire experience, to better his conduct, to ‘seek 
a more proficient teacher, to carry on learned discussions with 
others who were well-versed on the subject in which he was 
interested, in short, to further his own knowledge. ‘There was 
‘no question raised as to rank, age, sex, or colour. He who 
was defeated or convinced in the discussion openly declared 
himself to bea disciple of the disputant who baffled him by 
his argument and superior wisdom. 

It is a generally accepted opinion that a spirit of toleration 
is one of the fundamental features of the religious life of 
India. As the existence of an institution, such as that of the 


wanderers, proves, this spirit of toleration was not confined to 


* Buddhist India, pp. 140-141. Also pp. 246-7, 


* Biihler’s Gautama III. 13: “He must not change his residence during the rainy 


season,” cf. [I]. 21. 
> Vitanda, Tarka, Nyaya, Mimarsa. 


India (pp. 141-160) has said concerning 


=? | — 
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religion or matters of belief, but permeated also every depart- 
ment of life and thought. Even we'have instances where,in 
the same family the members (as is now the case in Japan) 
were adherents of different schools and yet lived happily 
together. . 

Now to turn to Indian philosophy, the neo-Vedic period 
was so far removed from the ancient Vedic that thinkers had 
in course of time ceased fo feel the fascination of, and cherish 
admiration for, Vedic learning and Vedic rites. Some of the 
rightminded philosophers, with their later successors, were all 
ranged against the Vedic theologians, the Brahman priests. 
All of them agreed in viewing Vedic study in the light of 
not-knowledge or ignorance (avidya),' in estimating the four 
Vedas and the, Vedic Sciences as the lower knowledge,’ in 
teaching that the Self (atman) was not 
obtainable by. ‘the study of the Veda,* 
in holding that the three Vedas were subject to the three 
qualities (gunas‘), in questioning the divine origin of the 
Vedas* and all efficacy of the sacrifices, funeral oblations, 
or the gifts to the priesthood, enjoined in the Vedas,° and in 
stoutly maintaining that the observance of moral precepts and 
_ the contemplation, knowledge, and realisation of the nature — 
of Brahman were far superior to the performance of — Vedic 
sacrifices, and the acquisition of Vedic learning.’ 


Anti-Vedic movement. 


—* Mundaképanisad, I. 1. 4-5: “ apara vidya.” 

2 Ibid, III, 2.3; Kathépanisad, I. 2. 23. 

* Bhagavad-gita, II]. 4.5; “ Traigunya-visaya veda nistraigunyo bhavarjuna.” Cy. 
the Sdmkhya-karika, 2. 

* “ Na hyfptavada nabhaso nipatanti.” Viggnupursna. 

® The views of Ajita KeSa-Kambalin, and of those of his school. 

7 Here is the summary of the Baddha’'s views on sacrifices. The Sacrifice performed 
with ghee, oil, butter, milk, honey, and sugar only is better than that at which living crea- 
tures are slaughtered. * Better than this mode of sacrifice is charity, especially that which 
is extended to holy and upright men. Better still is the putting up of monasteries. But 
better than this is certainly the observance of moral precepts. And the best of all sacri- 
fices is the four-fold meditation or philosophic contemplation. See Dial, 3B. IL. 180-183, 
Cf. Bhagavadgita, IV. 23: * Sreyan dravyamayat yajiiaj jiana-yajfiah parantapah te 
Saitkara’s Vivekacidamani, 2 ; Foe aai Uttaradhyayana Sitra, XTV. 12. 
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The history of such a revolt against the Vedie modes of j 
learning and sacrifice goes back to ancient times. It can be “a 
traced, at least, as far back as the celebrated hymn on Frogs,’ 7 
which is hurled, according to Prof. Max Miiller,* as a satire at _ 
the Vedic priest-hood, or better, at the system of hymn-chant- 
ing. But, as we saw, it was the school of thinkers called 
the Kavaseyas who were the first to raise this question: “Why 
should we repeat the Veda or offer this kind of sacrifice 2* 
Their views were, later on, worked out by pratardana.* In 
the meantime, Mahidasa asked himself this important ques- 
tion: ‘People say—Hymn, Hymn (uktha, uktha)! Butdo- 
they know what Hymn means ? * A little earlier than Pratar- 
dana’s view, that like all ordinary works, the sacrificial obla-_ 
tions have an end, some unknown thinker felt himself bound 
to express this view : ‘What people call sacrifice (yajfia),® that 
is is really holy life (brahmacarya),”’ ? 


. Although the neo-Vedic’ period is so far removed from the 
ancient Vedic, the task of philosophy is not, an 
eee ee yet, accomplished. This fact is nowhere so 
clearly brought out as in the famous sina 
Indra and Prajapati, contained in the Chandogya Upanisad.* 
The gods deputed Indra to Prajapati to gain a knowledge of the _ 
Self,—Brahman the source of immortality and fearlessness: =- 
Indra lived with Prajapati as a pupil for thirty-two years. The 
first answer of Prajapati was: The body is the self (atma),—_ — 
the immortal, fearless Brahman. Indra was satisfied in his 
heart for the time being. But on further reflection, his faith 
was shaken, and he began to think, if the body be the self or 













* Rigveda, VII. 163, 

* History of Ancient Sanskrit literature, pp. aie ff. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, III. 2.6.8. 

* Kaugitaki Upanisad, II. 5. 

* Aitareya Aranyaks, II. 1.2.1. j > 

* Chéndogya Upanisad, III. 16,1 ; “ Man is sacrifice.” 4 

? Ibid, VIII. 5.1. | 
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the organism be the highest reality, where is then immor- 
tality ? So he came again as a pupil to Prajapati, and lived 
with him another thirty-two years. 

The second answer of Prajapati was—The dreaming, 
imagining mind is the Self,—the immortal, fearless Brahman. 
It satisfied Indra for the time being. But he began again to 
feel doubt. Though the dreaming, imagining mind is not 
entirely dependent on the body or affected by material condi- 
tions (like the senses), yet it is not altogether unconscious of 
pleasure and pain. If so, where is immortality or fearlessness 
(amritam abhayam) ? 

The third answer given by Prajipati was—The soul, whole 
and serene in the state of dreamless sleep, is the Self,—the 
immortal, fearless Brahman. Indra remained content with it 
for a while. But further reflection led him to feel doubt. 
The soul in the state of dreamless'sleep knows neither itself, 
nor other existent things (bhiitani), It goes then into utté 
annihilation (vinasam evapito bhavati).' If this be the case, 
there is no good in it. So he came again as a pupil to Praja- 
pati. This time Prajapati plainly told Indra that his know- 
ledge did not reach further. However, he asked Indra to stay 
another fit¥e years. Prajapati did not mean to express any 
further opinion, but just to offer an explanation (anuvyakhya) 
of that which he had said before. 

This episode poetically illustrates the fact that the thought 
of the post-Vedic period was troubled by the consciousness of 
failure in its quest of immortality and fearlessness (amritam, 
abhayam). Only the material or physical, or the mental or 


psychical had been assumed as the ultimate ground of 


immortality. ‘The neo-Vedic thinkers sought, therefore, to 

‘ See for the analysis of this Upanisad passage by wpe Rndgee, first, the Potehagida 
Sutta in the Digha-nikdya, I. p. 195 {Diat. BIL. 259-260), and pace the shguleat coc Satta, 
Digha-nikiya, I, p. 34 (Dial. B, Il, pp. 46-49). See also D’ Alwis’s “ Buddhist Nirvana,” p. 
47; and Sahoht's Jaina Sitras, II. 236,339. Note carefully why Buddha cataloges the 


views under the name of Annihilationism {Ucohedeais, virdsaub ). 
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establish it on the basis of pure metaphysics or logiemaa 
abstraction. | . 
We must call attention here to the method adopted by — 
Method of arrange. Mahavira and Buddha in dealing with the a 
_ philosophies of the period. In contradistine- 4 
tion to his own system called Kiriyath or Kiriyavada, Mahavira, { 
as his disciples tell us, broadly divided the philosophical views 3 
of his time into three groups—(L) Akiriyaim, (2) Annanath, — 
and (3) Vinayam.' Buddha’s division into (1) Sakkaya-ditthi, « 
(2) Vicikiccha, and (3) Silabbatarn 2 is almost identical, as_ 
we shall see, with that of his predecessor. According to this. 4 
grouping, we propose to consider the teachers of the philo- 4 
sophies in question under these three heads—(1) Metaphy- — 
sicians, (2) Sceptics, and (3) Moralists. } ¥ 


_J. Tur Mevapnysicrays. 
(Akriyaeatlins. ) 
By the term Akiriyarn or Akriyavada Mahavira underst 
a theory of life and existence, or any mode of speculation, W hich 
was in some way antagonistic to, or which did not fit well into, rf 
his own doctrine, rightly described as Kiriyarn or Kriyavada— 
the doctrine of free-will activity, Dynamism.* Kriyavada 
is otherwise called implicitly in the language of Mahavira,” ¢ 
and explicitly in the language of Buddha,® Kammavada or — 


the Doctrine of Action. Accordingly, the term Akiriyam ee 
be held as equivalent to Akammavada or the Doctrine « 


> 
* Uttarddhyayana Siitra, XVIII, 23 ; ee X. 12.4, ; 





* Ratana-Sutta; Dhammasajigani, 1002 - : a 
3.4 Acchitti Kiriya-vadi vayanti, mobic Akiriya-vadiya The Kriyavadins speak 
of existence, while the Akriydvadins of non-existence.” Quoting this verse eh, 


canonical source, Silaiika says: Kriya Jivadi padarthéstityidikam vaditumh Silam yes 

te Kriyaividinah. Etad viparyasta Akriyvadinah. Lokayatikah Sakyadayas ca testi 
dtmaiva nasti kutas tat kriyé tajjanito va karmabandha iti,” Sfitrakritinga (ed. 
Dhanapati), Dd. 456. : : >" 


® Aneuttara-nikaya, I, p. 286. 
“Cie 
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non-Action. As Suddharman, the chief disciple of Mahavira, 
expounds his master’s view,' the Akriyavadins or pure Meta- 
physicians teach the annihilation of good actions by denying 
the potentiality of Karma in future existence. Referring 
obviously to the Mundakas, the Gautamakas, the hatyayanas, 
and others, Suddharman adds: They declare that the sun does 
not rise there (in the Brahma-world),- nor does it set. The 
moon does not wax, nor does it wane. No rivers flow 
there, nor do any winds blow. The whole world is said to 
be barren, eternal and solid.? Just asa blind man, surrounded 
though he be with light, does not see objects because of his 
blindness,* so the Akriyavadins having a perverted intellect 
(niruddhapanna), do not apprehend the laws of action, though 
they really exist. 

In the Sthananga (IV. 4), Mahavira alludes to eight classes 
of thinkers all under the samé name of the Akriyavadins, riz., 
(1) Ekkavadins or Monists, Theists, Monothtists; (2) Anikka- 
vadins or Pluralists; (3) “Mitavadins or Extensionists ; (4) 
Nimmitavadins or Cosmogonists ; (5) Sayavadins or Sensualists ; 
(6) Samucchedavadins or Annihilationists ; (7) Niyavadins or 
Eternalists; and (8) Na-santi-paralokavadins or Materialists. ° 

In the Brahmajala Suita (Digha-nikaya, I. 12-29), Buddha* 
adopts almost the same method of classification. Omitting 
the Eel-wrigglers or Scepties {Amara-vikkhepakas), Buddha 
mentions (1) Sassatavadins or Eternalists; (2) Exaceca- 
sassatavadins or Semi-eternalists; (3) Antanantikas or Exten- 
sionists ; (4) Adhicca-samuppannikas or Fortuitous Originists; 
(5) Uddham-aghatanikas or Eschatologists including Saiii- 
vadins, Asafni-vadins, and Neva-sanii-ndsaini-vadins ; 

1 Siitrakritaiga, 1.12. 4: “Layava sunkiy&a anagaehi uo kiriya®y dhamsu Akiriya- 
vidi.” Silaika wrongly interprets Laviva sumhkiyfi as meaning the Lokfyatas and the 
Sakays (Buddhists), and others. on eee laviiva sati-kiya: laya eva satkriya. 

* Of. Mundaka-Upanisad, Il. 2. 10; Katha, V. 15; Sveti$vatara, VI. 14; Bhagavad 
Gita, IX, 15. 6. 

* Katha Upanisad, L. 2.13; Bhagavad Gitd, IT. 19-20; ete. 


_* Mundaka Upanisad, 1. 2. 8 ; Katha, 1. 5. 
* Schrader’s Indischen Philosophie, pp. 54-57. 
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(6) Ucchedavadins or Annihilationists; (7) Dittha-dhamma- 
nibbanavadins—the Sensualists or Positivistic Hedonists,' — 


Silanka in his Acdranga-Tika (ed. Dhanapati, p. 14), gives 
the following six types of Akriyavada, each considered from- 


two standpoints—subjective and objective (svatah, paratah), 
(1) Kala-vada ; (2) Isvara-vada ; (3) Atma-vada; (4) Niyati- 
vada; (5) Svabhava-vada ; and (6) Yadriccha-vada. A similar 
classification can be traced in several older texts.2 The 
historical value of this mode of classification is very slight. 
Instead of enlightening us, it serves in many places only to 
confuse us. The terms sometimes overlap one another in 
their denotation, and are hardly used with precision of mean- 
ing. The significance is not at all clear, unless they are 
studied in constant reference to those individual thinkers to 
whose views they actually apply. 


- 


‘ Cf. Kathavatthu-commentary, p. 6. ; 
* Eg., SvetdSvatara Upanisad (I. 2) gives Kéala-vada, Svabhava-vdda, Niyati-vada, 
Yadricchi-vada, Bhiita-vada, Purnga-vida, and Isvara-vada. Asvaghosa in his Sanndaraénanda 
Kavya (XVI. 17) adds to these Prakriti-vada; cf. Buddhacarita, 1X. The text of Snéruta 
(ed. Calcutta, p. 256) refers also to Parinima-viida. Cf. Brihat-Samhita, I. 7. The Maha- 
bodhi Jataka (No. 528) gives them as Ahetu-vdda, Issara-kirana-vada, Pubbekata-vada, 
Uccheda-vada, besides Khatta-vijja-vada ; cf. the same in Aryafira’s Jatakamalad. See 
also Ahguttara-nikaya, I, p. 173 f.; Sitrakritafiga I. 12. I. ' 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Tar Docrrine or TIME. 
( Kala-vada,) : 


The Doctrine of Time, as set forth in the Atharva-veda, 
is restated in the Mahabharata more than once, and with 
some important variations indicative of its later development. 
The doctrine, so far as it can be traced, here and there, in the 
words of some of the post-Vedic thinkers, such as Badhva, 
Yajiiavalkya, and others, may be said to have followed the 
lines of Aghamarsana’s hymn in the Rig-veda.' Their expres- 
sion, be it remembered, like that of Aghamarsana, is not 
exactly Timé (Kala) but rather the Year (Satnvatsara). 

It is of great historical importance to notice that 
the conception of post-ens, (aparanta-kappana) or specula- 
tion concerning the future ~(aparantanuditthi)* player no 
important part in the earliest types of Indian thought. 

No doubt, among the post-Vedic thinkers, many spoke of 
Prajapati as the Year. But Badhva was perhaps the first to 
maintain : ‘The Great Person is the Year, which causes some ' 
beings*to fall together, and causes others to grow up.” And 
Yajfiavalkya only added that from Brahman the speechless 
Year revolved with the days.* We have speculations of several 
earlier thinkers, since Mahidasa, about the future of man. 

As regards the future of the world-system 
be ert specu’ as a whole, it is merely implied in the hymn 
eats 3 Oly os, Paramesthin” that the generating 

principles, the elemental forces, the self- 
determined movement and the dynamic energy, from which 
» Rig-veda, X. 190. 
* Dighs-nikiya, 1. 30; Dhammasafgai, 1320 
> Aitareya Aranyaka III. 2. 3. 7. (S. B. E, Vol. 1). 
© Bribad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 4.16: “ Yasmdd arvSk sathvatsaro......pari- 
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the cosmos originates, reduce it, now and again, to a 
state of chaos or shapeless water.' A vague notion of the 
recurrent cycles of change aiso prevails in the hymn of 
“Brahmanaspati,” where we are told how the gods, raising 
the cosmic dust by dancing, and by a process of combination 
and separation, cause all existent things to spring from non- 
existence (Chaos), and’ how the visible Infinite with her 
first-born seven sons goes to meet the primeval age of the 
gods, that is to say, Chaos or the real Infinite (Aditi) 
With regard to the duration of the Cosmos, Mahidasa 
alone, among the post-Vedie thinkers, expressly said this: 
As long as the earth and fire, the firmament and air, the heaven, 
and the sun, the quarters and the moon, or water and Varuna 
exist, so long the world does not decay.* But he says nothing 
whatever regarding the recurrent cycles of change. As re- 
gards the future of man, Jaivali was the first to teach that 
travelling on the Southern road, the bad souls of those 
worldly men who followed. the path of their ancestors, reached 
after their death the moon as the highest point, and returned 
thence, by a kind of gradual natural transformation or ascent 
and descent, to this earth, in order to pass through new 
cycles of mundane existence ; while, travelling on the Nor- 
thern road, the good souls of ‘hose holy men who followed the 
path of the gods or divine philosophers, reached as far as the 
sun, or perhaps bevond the solar region, but returned no more 
to this dark spot which men call the earth. ‘A 

From these passages, the conclusion is obvious. The con- 
ception of post-ens, or the speculation concerning the future 
of the world is far later than the Vedic period, but pre- 
Buddhistic and pre-Jaina. That is to say, the enveloping 
aspect of nature did not so much engage the attention of the 
earlier thinkers as her developing aspect. 


' Rig-veda, X, 129. 5. 
> [bid, X. 72. 6-9. 
> Aitareya Arapyaka, LI. 1.7 
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If the Atharvana doctrine of time be closely examined, 
we hardly find any emphasis laid on the side of cessa- 
tion, destruction, dissolution, disappearance, or absorp- 
tion.! Almost all that is said in the hymns of the Atharva- 

: veda regarding time relates to its eternal exis- 

the Epic doctune-e. tence, and its creative and ordaining power. 
Time contrasted with ; S Pp 
vos soemhiaas On the other hand, the Epic doctrine of 
time seems to lay the whole stress on the destructive phase 
of nature; in other words, the optimism of earlier thought 
is overshadowed by the pessimistic gloom of later speculations. 
Moreover, the Atharvana doctrine of time is cosmological in 
its main conception, while the Epic doctrine is anthropologi- 
cal, being concerned chiefly with the fate, or the joy and 
sorrow, weal and woe, of the individual. The point in which 
the two doctrines show a resemblance to each other is that 
both are garbed in naive, poetic orunsystematic expressions. 

I. The Epic Doctrine of Time." s 

A systematic exposition. of.,the,,Epic doctrine of time is 
attempted, with considerable success, by Dr. Schrader.’ 
According to his exposition, time is conceived, in the Maha- 
bharata, under its various aspects. 

(1) As Dista or the Determined comprising the natural, and 
that which is willed by the individual. The life-term of 
living beings is called the determined, 7.¢., natural time.” When 
the time-factor is brought into play by the willor act of man 
itis said to be willed by the individual.* 

(2) As Daiva or the Fateful. The state of time, which 
prevails due to the works of the gods, demons, or such natural 
causes as cold, heat, rain, hunger, thirst, and disease, goes by 
the name of Daiva. The Daiva may be distinguished from 
the Dista as the non-human or super-human from the human 
(paurusa), the pre-destined or unforeseen from the foreseen, 

1. Indischen Philosophie, pp. 21-27. 
2 Atharva-veda, X. 3.16; XII. 3. 55: “ Pura distat purfynosah ; distath nétra jarase 


hi nesat.” 
3 Mahabhérata, V. 77. 10: “ yad anyad dista-bhavasya purugasya svayam-kritam,” 
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or as the ante-natal from that which belongs to the present 
existence.' 

(3) As Hatha *—the Fortuitous or Accidental. 

(4) As Bhavya*-Bhavitavya—the Inevitable or that which 
must happen in the future even in defiance of the series of 
natural causation. : 

(5) As Vihita* or that which is regulated (niyata) by 
men, for instance, the time to sit, the time to lie down, the 
time to walk, stay, eat and drink. 

(6) As Bhagadheya or that which acts as the cause of 
happiness and misery in the world. There are many passages 
of the Mahabharata illusrating this aspect of the doctrine of 
time. 

For instance, in the Santi-parva Bali says to Sakra = 
All beings, whether strong or weak, handsome or ugly, 
fortunate or wretched, are swept away by time. Time is” 
teo deep to be fathomed. “It is like an ocean without any 
island in it. Endless is the ceaseless flow of time. Time 
ordains all things, and destroys all creatures. As it produces 
everything, so it takes away everything. ‘Time works upon 
all things, and it is through time that all things reach a 

termination. Time protects, time~-shatters. 
ai views of Persons well-versed in the Vedas conceive 
time as Brahman. The months and fort- 
nights are its body, which is invested with the days and 
nights as its garments. The seasons are its senses, and the 
year is its mouth. Time as Brahman has neither beginning 


+ “ Pirva.janma-kritam karma tad daivam iti kathyate. ” TlitopadeSa, Prastavand, 
32. daiva-pirva-krita (pirva-daihika), at Manu, VIT. 166, XI. 47, and Yajiiavalkya, I. 348. 
2 Hatha—Kakataliya, yadricchika, akasmika, akérana, ahetuka, adhicca-samuppanna. 
According to Nilakantha, “acintitasyatarkitasya ca kibho hathah,” nalts 
> Of. “avaSyam bhavino,” Kama-Sitra, II. 31, 


* Cf. paripanita-kalah, Kaufiliya ArthaSistra, VII. 5. III: “Tvam -etdvantam 


kdlam cestasva, hati etdvantam kilam cestisva iti” paripanitakalah ; iid, VI. 1. 

13. YaSodhara in his commentary on the Kamasiitra, II. 31, reads palayati 

instead of plavati. * vate 
a Santi-parva, sections 223-225. 
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nor end ; it is eternal. Brahman in the form of time is the 
refuge of all creatures. Who can go beyond time? ‘Time 
cannot be evaded by running or standing still. Some say 
that Brahinan is fire ; some that it is Prajapati; some that 
it is the seasons or the month, or fortnight, days, hours, 
morning, noon, evening, twinkling, or moment. ‘Thus people 
speak diversely of time which is one. . Time is Brahman, the 
eternity. 

Secondly, from an important passage in the Adiparva we 
learn : Time is the root cause of all that are and are to be, 
and of pleasure and pain. ‘lime creates, time destroys. 
Time is vigilant while all are asleep. Time is uncon- 
querable.' 

IT. Criticism of the Epic doctrine of time. 

The Buddhist Jataka (No..245) offers, a criticism of 
the Epic doctrine of time- In former ages, when king 
Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, there lived a Brahman who 
was well-versed in the three’ Vedas'and became a far-famed 
teacher. He had five hundred pupils under him. It 
happened that in course of time his pupils began to think, 
“We know as much as our teacher: there is no difference.” 
The teacher knowing this, put to them a question—a paradox, 
in order to tame them, proud and stubborn as they had all 
become. The question was this—Time consumes all things, 
including even itself. Can you tell me who consumes 
time—the all-consumer ?° 

Strange to say, there was not one amongst them who could 
answer it. It came to them as a riddle of the Sphinx, 
Seeing that none succeeded in solving the riddle, the 

1“ Kalah pacati bhitani, Kalal sarharate Prajah. Kalah guptegu jagarti, Kaléhi 
diratikramah.” This verse is quoted in Silaitka’s Acarangatika (ed. Dhanapati, 
p. 14), of. “Kalat prasitiin bhitanari,” Gandapida-Kirikt; “Tatah  Killa-vasad 


eva”; Mukti Upanisad, 1. 43 ; ete. 
_ Kalo ghasati bhitdni, sabbinéva sahattana. Yo ca kdlaghaso bhito so bhite 


pacanim pacati.” 


> 
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teacher said in a bitter tone of irony: “Do not imagine that 
this question is in the three Vedas. You think that you know 
all that I know !” | 

Here the Brahman is represented as a Vedic thinker, but 
he was rather a Bodhisattva or a pre-Buddhistic thinker on 
Buddhist lines who opposed the Vedic or Epic doctrine 
of time. According -to the Vedie theory, time not only 
consumes everything, but also itself in the sense, as the 
commentator points out, that even the time-before-meal 
and the time-after-meal do not abide (na papunati). Accord- 
ing to the Bodhisattva’s view, an Arahat is the consumer 
of time (kalaghaso), inasmuch as he is not bound to be 
reborn. Having completely rooted out the inherent tendencies 
to sensuality, eternalism, orthodoxy and ignorance, he is 
released for ever from metempsychosis. 

A second, but far more phitosophical criticism is offered 
by Svetdsvatara.'- Some wise men, deluded, speak of time as 
ths first cause of everything.” But time cannot be regarded 
as the first cause. For God is the first cause, while time, like 
nature, fate, chance, and soul, is but one of the proximate or 
secondary causes. | It is God by whose power (Sakti) and 

might the Brahma-wheel is made to revolve. God covers this 
world. He is the knower, the time of time (kala-kéla).’ It 
is at the command of God that this world unfolds itself,— 
the world constituted of earth, water, fire, air, and ether. 
God is the beginning. It is God who produces the causes 
uniting the soul with the body. God is above the three kinds 
of time—past, present, and future; He is without parts. God 
is beyond ail forms of time; He is the other, from whom this 


1 SvetAévatara Upanigsad, I. 2-4; VI. 14-16, 

*The time of time—the destroyer of time. Vijiénétman explains Kala-kala as 
“Kalasya niyanté, upaharti—the ordainer, regulator of time.” Saftkarinanda explains 
the same as “ K&@lah sarva-vindSa-kari, tasyapi vindSa-karah "—time is the destroyer of 
all, even of that God is the destroyer.” This isa common sentiment in the later litera- 


ture, ¢.g., The Mahdnarayana Upanisad says: “I am time, but of time I am not.” 
(Ahameva kalo, naham kalasya.) 
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world moves round. God makes all, God knows all; He is 
the self-caused, the knower (jfia), the time of time. “i 

Asvaghosa criticises the view according to which time is 
the root-cause of weal and woe. He maintains that the pain 
of existence, the pain as a common accident experienced 
(pravrittiduhkha), is due to our craving, and other such 
mental causes, but not to time. It*is, in other words, on 
account of craving (trisna), and not on account of time, nature, 
or the like, that men, imbued with passionate and delusive 
qualities (sarajastamaska), become subject to death, while 
those who are without these qualities are not reborn.’ 

The author of the Sarakhya-stitra® maintains : Bondage does 
not befall man because of time. For time beingall-pervading 
and eternal in its nature, is equally and also perhaps eter- 
nally associated with all. Or, as the commentator puts it, 
“The bondage of man is nofidaused by time; because if 
it were the cause, there could be no separation such as 
that of the liberated and» unliberated, because time, which 
applies to everything, and is eternal is at all times associated 
with all men, and must, therefore, bring all into bondage, 
if any.” 

‘Everything is caused by time. Time alone determines 
men’s prosperity and adversity, victory and defeat, and happi- 
ness and misery. By time Bali is made Indra. By time he 
is removed elsewhere. And by time again he will be restored 
to his former position. All are due to time.” Vatsydyana 
discards this view, and holds, on the contrary, that manly 
strength, self-help, or free-will activity is the principal means 
and cause of success in all matters.° 

1 Saundaranandaé-kavya, XVI, 17. 

21,12: “kdla-yogato vyapino nityasya sarva-sanibandhat,” 

3 Ballantyne’s Satikhya Aphorisms of Kapila, I. 12. Cf, Biibler’s “ Vishnu” XX. 43: 
“ Kala (time) is no one’s friend and no one’s enemy.” 

* Vyavaropita—patale niyojita—Commentator. 

5 Kama-satra, II. 27-29. 

6 Ibid, IJ, 30: “ purusa-kara (=prayatna) pirvakatvat sarva-gravrittindm upSyah 


pratyayah.” 
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Canakya’s view seems, in this respect, reconciliatory rather 
than polemical. Of strength, place and time, strength is 
superior to the rest. Such is the view of some teachers. 
Some give predominance to place on the ground that on land 
a dog baffles a crocodile, while in water a crocodile defeats a 
dog. There are some teachers with whom time is predominant. 
Their reason is this. - At day-time a crow kills an owl, while 
during night an owl kills a crow. But according to 
Canakya’s view, the three factors—strength, place and time, 
are auxiliary to one another:! 

We have no criticism whatever of the doctrine of time 
from Mahavira and Buddha, But Kriyavadins (Dynamists) 
as both of them were, it may be safely imagined that their 
views would have been identical in their general spirit with 
those attributed to VatsyAyana and others. “Their general 
attitude is clear, at any rate, from the manner in which they 
have attacked the hypothesis-of any efficient cause, such as 
God, Fate, Chance, or the liken |. 

Ill. Defence of the Epie doctrine of time. 

The Vedic or Epic doctrine of time, was not without its 
strong defenders among the philosophers, the chief of whom 
was Sakayanya in the Maitri Upanisad.* Asa later thinker, © 
Sakayanya deals with various questions as to the form, 
manifestation, division, existence, and infinity of time. But 
the main problem with which his speculations are concerned 
is whether time is the original cause of everything or not. 

In the language of Sakayanya, Time (Kala), Death 
(Yama) and Life (Prana) are, in a sense, identical. Like 
fire, air, sun, food (anna, earth), Brahma, Rudra, and Vispu, 
time is one of the chief manifestations of Brahman, the 
highest Deity. | 

* Kautilya-Arthasastra, IX. 1, 135-186 : “ paraspara-stdhaké hi Sakti-doSa-kilah.” 
_* BSutra-Kritaiga, I. 12; 11. 2.79; 1. 6.27; 1. 10-17; Afguttaranik®ya, II. 135; 
Mahabodhi Jataka in Fausboll’s Jataka and in Aryagira’s Jataka-mala. CS 
* Maitri Upanisad, TV. 5-6, za 
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He quotes several earlier views ' in support of his own 
theory, but curiously enough some are quite contradictory. 
His quotations are these :— 

(1) Food (anna) is the cause of all that is time of food, 
and the sun is the cause of time. The visible form of. time 
is the year, consisting of twelve months, made up of twink- 
lings (nimesas) and other measures.” ~ 

(2) As many portions of time as there are, the sun moves 
through them. He who meditates on time as Brahman, from 
him time moves far away. 

(3) As from time all beings flow, so from time they 
grow; and in time they rest. Time has form, and‘ time is 
formless.” 

(4) ‘‘Time ripens and dissolves all beings in the Great 
Self, but he who knows into what time itself is dissolved, he 
is the knower of the Veda.” ~—-— : | 

Sakayanya’s personal views are given as follows. Time if. 
itself is imperceptible by the senses. The progress of the 
sun, for instance, is the evidence of its existence. There are 

in fact two forms of Brahman, time (kala) 

op ektsanye’s viewS and non-time (akala). That which had 
‘ie existed before the sun came into existence 

is non-time. Non-time is without parts, 7.e., indivisible. That 
which originates from the sun, and has parts (¢.¢., is divisible) 
is Time. Of time that is divisible, the year is the form, from 
which all creatures are born. As they are generated from 
the year, so they return to rest in the year. Thus the year 
is Prajapati, is time, food, the embodiment of Brahman, nay, 
Brahman himself, the self. ‘This manifest time is the great 
ocean of beings. The sun, the source of all life (Savitri), 
dwells in it. The moon, stars, planets, the year, and the rest 


» Maitri Upanisad, VI. 14-16. 
2 “Kalo mirtir amirtiman.” Max Miller translates “time is visibie (sun), and 
invisible (moments).” 
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are generated from it. These are, in their turn, the causes 
of all that is good or evil in this world. Therefore, Brahman 


is the Solar Self, the soul of the sun, and the sun must be 


conceived under the name of time. 

~ In the second place, all that human imagination can depict 
of time is to be found in a passage of the Yoga-Vasistha 
Ramayana, the date of which is evidently far later than that 
of the Mahabharata and the Maitri Upanisad. This passage is 
put into the mouth of Rama, the mystic interlocutor of the 
dialogue, in order perhaps to keep the view quite distinct 
from the real system of the Yoga-Vasistha-Ramayana, as 
expoundéd by Vasistha. Of three long chapters (33-35) of 
the first book called Vairagya-prakarana, we shall be content 
with giving a brief summary :— : 

Time is known under three names as Daiva, Kala and 
Kritanta.' Time is called ithe Universal Soul because it 
R3ma’s views of time. 

is all-pervading, but it has no perceptible 
form of its own, except that it is imperfectly known by the 


names of years, ages (yugas) and aeons (kalpas).2 Time 


is divided, though in itself indivisible ; consumed, though in- 
combustible; perceived, though imperceptible in its nature. 
Time is the subtlest of all things. Time has no other charac- 
ter or function but that of action and motion.*® It is by its 
action and motion that the existence of time is made known 
tous. Thus according to mystic Rama, as according to Zeno 
and Chrysippus, time isto be defined as “ the extension of the 
motion of the world,” “—a ceaseless motion of the universe, 
an endless succession of external events, , 


. an = , : : \. 
* Yoga-Vasistha-Ramayana, I. 25.1, 5: “Daivam KalaS ca ro ee ne = ca 


Kyitanteti nima.”’ 
* Yoga-Vasigtha I. 13.7: “Yo ga-vatsara-kalpikhyaih kificit prakatata gatah. Rapala 
ksyarupatma sarvam &kramya tisthati.” 


* Ibid, I. 25,2: “ Kriyam-atradrite yasya svaparispandariipinah. Ninyad dlaksyate | 


ripam na karma na samahitam,” 
* Zeller’s “ Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics,” pp, 186-187. 


sw allows thé Wiiverse within itself. Time 


‘ 
, aw 
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The function of time consists in the act of creating and 
dissolving the world-system. Time stands the foremost of 
all deceitful players, the artificer who, sporting for the period 
of an aeon, loses his own existence in the eter nity of Brahman, 
the spirit of spirits. But time after a short rest, as it were, 
reappears as at once the creator, the preserver, and the des- 
troyer of the world,—as the remembrancer of the past. Ac- 
tion (karma), also described as Fate (niyati), isto time as a 
wife to a husband. 

Time is the source of all hatred and greed,—the cause of 
misfortunes and vicissitudes. Hundreds of great kalpas may 
even pass away, yet there is nothing to move eternity to pity 
or to stop its course. At the close of an aeon (kalpante), time 
dances about, like a skull-bearer (kapilika), with a long chain 
of the bones of the dead. Time then assumes its terrifying 
form of fire (pralayAgni), to dissolve the world in empty space, 
or to reduce the cosmos toa chaos. Even "Brahma, Indra, 
and such other gods cease then to exist. Although thus the 
world is destroyed and renewed alternately and endlessly, the 
seeds of things are never destroyed. From these seeds arise 
in course of time the four types of existence (the oviparous, 
the viviparous, ete.). These types of concrete existence are 
to be regarded, contrary to the modern view of evolution, as 
eternally fixed. 

IV. Infinity of Time: The constant cycle of existence? 

Although a later authority, the Siikraniti makes us under- 
stand that matters with which a Purana deals broadly fall 
under two heads: cosmology and history.' The creation of 
| , heaven and earth and firmament, the up- 
nee “Uocmolog. heaval of land from water, the distribution 
cal and historical. of mountains, plains and waters, the appari- 
tion of the sun, the moon, the stars and the planets, the 
formation of clouds, the circulation of water, the exchange 


1 Sikraniti, IV. 3. 104-105, 


27 


, 
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"of heat and cold between land and sea and sky, the origin 
and propagation of species from the primordial (or, proto- — 
plasmic) matter, the evolution of social grades and all other : 
human institutions, the elevation and degradation of the 
moral sense, etc., form the subject-matters of a Purana.’ In 
the language of Buddha, Purana, Lokayata, or cosmology con- 
sists of speculations “‘about existence and non-existence’ 
(bhava-katha, vibhava-katha)”2 A Purana in its historical 
aspect is sharply discriminated from an Itihasa or legend as 
we generally understand it. Strictly, Purana is not history, 
but rather the philosophy of history.* Itis not the aim of a 
Purana or “Universal History” to produce any record of 
‘hard facts’ associated with fixed dates, but to indicate philo- 
sophically, or perhaps scientifically, the successive stages of 
natural evolution,—to speculate, in other words, about the 
cycles or epochs of events, natural and historical, physical, 
sychical, social and individual, in their uniform and endless 
succession. ah Batt 
The two aspects of a Purana are so closely interconnected 
that it is impossible to separate them. In the history of 
Indian literature, after the Vedas are to be 
seetian tent Paige: placed the Brahmanas (including the Forest- 
apetias. speemes® books and Upanisads) ; after the Brahmanas, 
the Itihasa-Puranas; after these, the six 
Vedangas with which the, Siitra-literature begins ; and after 
the Vedangas, the Angas, the Pitakas, the Niti-sastras, the 
_Dharma-sastras, the Epies, and all the rest. Among the 
Vedangas, the Kalpa-siitras and the Jyotisas have to deal — 
with divisions of time. The same holds true of the Niti- 
Sastras and the Dharma-sastras. At first the name Purana 
denoted cosmological speculations embodied in the Brahmanas. — 


a0 
2» Mann, [. 21-34. a 


* Digha-nikdya,I, pp. 8-9. | - 
* Ibid, p. 178. Bnddha’s expression ‘loka-akkhiyika’ corresponds almost to Huxley’s 
‘history of the earth * or ‘ Universal history.’ 
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Later on, a class of literature arose to which the use of the 
name Purana came to be restricted. The earlier specimens of . 
Puranas are to be found in the Vedic hymns, the Brahmanas, 
the Aggaiina sutta, the Manu-smriti, the Mahabharata, and 
the like. There is a great deal of truth behind the tradition 
that the Puranas are Upa-vedas—‘Those which stand close 
to the Vedas.’ For in the Vedie speculations we find nothing 
_but the bare outlines of the Puranas. 
Towards the close of the post-Vedie period, Nidhi appears 
in a list of science.' Nidhi or the so-called 
fhe science of Mime. sciences of time is in reality nothing more 
than,a systematised division of time. It is incorporated in 
the Kautiliya Artha-saistra,? the Manu-Smriti, the Maha- 
bharata, the Brihat-sarnhita, and several other later texts. . 
A practical division of time into year, half-year, five or six 
seasons, months, fortnights, is indeed as old as the Vedas. In 
the earlier reckoning, however, tlie greatest Limit of time does 
_not seem to have extended, beyond a year (sarivatsara), an@a 
hundred winters.’ Evidently, then, the conception of four 
yugas (ages): Satya (Krita), Treta, Dvapara, and Kali—is 
post-Vedic, and occurs for the first time in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana.' Still later, we have the conceptions of Man- 
vantaras’ (intervals of Manus) and Kalpas or Mahakalpas 
(Epochs, Aeons, Cycles, or Millenniums). When the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes visited India in the fourth century 
B.C., he found the yuga-measurement of time already in 
existence. The Kautiliya Artha-sastra bears testimony to the 
same fact. But it can be proved on the evidence of the Jaina 
and Buddhist texts, that the conception of Kalpas and Maha- 
kalpas, not to say of yugas, became prevalent in the country 

1 Chandogya Upanisad, VIL. 2. 1; VII. 7.1. 

* The divisions of time as given in the Kautiliya Artha-Sistra (II. 20. 38; IX. 1. 135. 
136) differ in certain respects from those in the Manu-Smriti (1. 63-64), the Mahabharata 
(XII. 232. 12-31; X11. 233, 4-7), and the Institutes of Vignu (XX. 1-20). 

° Rig-veda, X. 190. 2; VII. 66, 11, 16; ete. ‘ - 

* See Rales of human sacrifice. 
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sometime before the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. The 
conception played some part not only in the teachings of 
Mahavira and Buddha, but also in those of Gosala,' their 
common predecessor, the reputed leader of the Ajivika 
school. ‘Thus the date of the conception of Kalpas and — 
Mahakalpas may be safely placed somewhere in the neo- 
‘Vedic and pre-Buddhistic-period. Further, it would seem 
that the conception of Manvantaras (Manu-intervals)* is histori- 
cally later than that of Kalpas, just as the theory of 
Incarnations (Avatiras)* is posterior to the conception of 
Manvyantaras. 

In connexion with these ancient cosmological speculations 
we have to note three points of philosophical importance. 
(1) That they all imply a certain reference to infinity of time — 
and eternity of the world of generation. (2) That they involve 
something of a Stoic notion of the infinite divisibility of , time, 
=the notion which forms~theybasis of the atomic theory of 
nae in the Jaina Dravya-samngraha (V. 22). (3) That in their 
purely cosmological aspect they seem to be either Platonic or 
Aristotelian in character. “Platonic”* because they have 
reference to the notion of a Player, who, sporting as it were, 
or of an artificer (mayin), who by his artifice (sva-mayaya),” 
repeats the world again and again ad infinitum. And 
“ Aristotelian’ because they presuppose a fully real individual 
as the originator of all changes. 


. 


' Dial. B, 11, p. 72 : “8,400,000 periods ” (Maha-kappas). See my ‘Ajivikas,’ I, p. 25. 
* Manu, I. 79-80. There is no reference to Incarnations. 

* Macdonald's ‘ Braélmanas of the Vedas,’ p. 90 f. 

* Development of Greek Philosophy, pp. 115-116; 161 -235, 

* Manu-smriti, I. 80, 

. Svettévatara Upanigsad, IV. 9-10. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ASURI. 


Yajiavalkya’s speculations led to the development of a 
theistic doctrine (Isvara-vada), which was strongly opposed 
by both Mahavira and Buddha. 1t was in fact an old Brah- 
manic belief for which» Yajiavalkya’s philosophy afforded a 
fresh ground. An account of this theistic doctrine is given 
in the first chapter of the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, divided 
into six sections, each of which is called a Brihmana. The 
doctrine, as we now have it, is interwoven with cosmological 
speculations, and reminds wus," many points, of the Mosaie 
doctrine of Genesis. And the’ Upanisad-passage’ in which 
the doctrine is inculcated is historically important as formmg 
the basis of all later cosmologies,, especially those which are 
embodied in the Brahma-jila and Agganna suttas, the Manu- 
Smriti® and the Mahabharata. 

It is a generally accepted opinion that the Manu-Smriti 
contains not one, but two distinct doctrines of creation. The 
accounts in’ the Brahma-jala and the Aggaina suttas also 
differ. In point of,fact the origin of this difference or discre- 
pancy is in the Upanisad passage itself. The first three 
sections set forth a theory of creation which is different from 


! Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, I. 3. 27: 
“Lead me from the unreal to the real! 
ead me from darkness to light ! 
Lead me from death to immortality!’ (Max Miller). 
“ Asato m& sad gamaya! 
Tamaso m4 jyotir gamaya! 
Mrityor m& amritam gamaya!” See Deussen’s Vedanta, p. 86. 
This passage contains the famous prayer-formula (stotra) of siggerahmo Samaj, 
founded by Raja Ram Moban Roy (1830 A.D.). 
Mnir’s “ Sanskrit Texts,” IV, 26. 
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that embodied in the remaining three. The fourth section 
in particular is called the Purusa-vidha +’ 
tine? oom Fre -Brahmana by the Madhyandinas. As its 
name implies, the fundamental problem with 
which the Brahmana is concerned is the generation of things 
from Purusa or the universal soul. The Brahmana in ques- 
tion is of the greatest importance for the historian of Indian 
juristic thought, and of the Samkhya views. In it we dis- 
cover the immediate background for Puranic Samkhyam, an 
expression by which we must understand here only an attempt 
at a rational theory of the universe, inclusive of all human 
institutions,—such Sarnkhya views as we find, for instance, in 
the Manu-Smfiti and the Mahabharata. It seems to us possible 
‘that we may find here one way to answer the question whether 
the Sarakhya system is prior to the advent of Buddha or not. 

We learn from the conchrding verse of the Samkhya- 
Karika which is the first) systematic exposition of the — 
Samkhya dualism, that... Kapila,. Asuri, Paicasikha and 
Isvara-Krisna were the four most renowned teachers of — 

ee ne Samkhyam. In tracing back the develop- 
stages of the develop. Ment of the Satmkhya doctrines from the 
Saaktea. © Sathkhya-Karika to the Vedas, we shall take 
these four names however mythical they 
may be, to denote the four traditional landmarks or stages. 
The first stage of Sarmkhyam will then be represented by the 
Purusa-stikta in the Rig-veda, the second stage by the Purusa- 
vidha-Brahmana in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, the third 
stage by Paiicasikha’s views in the Santiparva, and the fourth 
stage by Isvara-Krisna’s views in the Bhagayad-gita. The 
traditional author of the Purusa-stkta is “ Narayana * Ore 
“Kapila.”' The author of the Purusa-vidha-Brahmana is 
unknown, but we may suppose that it was Asuri. 


1 Note that in the Svet&$vatara Upanisad, Kapila (The Fiery) is regarded as the wise 
son of Brahma. This is in agreement with the legends in the Santiparva, where Kapila 
is described a® the Mind-begotten son (manasa-putra) of Brahma. The Mudgala Up. 
attests that Parusa Sikta was the starling point of Samkhyam. . 
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In the Samkhya tradition Asuri is hardly more than a 
name or passing shadow. But his name occurs in all the 
three genealogies of teachers and_ pupils 
given in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad.' 
The first two of these lists mention Asuri 
as a pupil of Bharadvaja, while from the third list it appears 
that he was the immediate successor of Yajiavalkya, though 
not necessarily his pupil. This is one of our reasous for 
ascribing the Purusa-vidha-Brahmana to Asuri. The other 
reason is this. The views which this Brahmana embodies 
can be traced to “ Narayana’s” hymn in the Rig-veda, and 
Yajiavalkya’s philosophy. Admitting this, the next step 
towards the solution of the question will be to observe how 
from the time of Asuri to that of Pancasikha in the Santiparva 
the Sarmkhya nomenclature was gradually coined. In the 
meantime we must inquire whether‘or no, such a nomencla- 
ture was in use in the time of the Buddha. ° 

There are two fragments..of,.Buddha’s teaching which 
throw light on the views of Asuri. The two fragments are 

Buddha's gpecnia. ‘#ken from the Brahma-jala and the Aggafiia 
fitions on the origin of gutta. In accounting for theistic notion in 

general Buddha says:° There comes a time, 

now and ‘again, when, after the lapse of a long long period, the 

world-system (loka, cosmos, the fleeting visible universe) 

passes away (satnvattati). When this happens, living beings 

(including the gods,—the sun, moon, etc.,) are ‘ mostly reborn 

in the World of Radiance’ (abhassara-kaya), that is to say, 

assume luminous forms or nebular bodies. In this state 

they persist for a long long period of time, made of consciousness 

(manomaya) feeding on joy, self-luminous, traversing the sky 

, (whizzing in the air as dynamic forces),* and full of splendour. 


Asuri in the Sarm- 
khya tradition. 


2 II. 6 3; IV. 6.8; VI. 5. 2. Sh 

* Digha Nikiya, I. 18-20:@p. The story of Baka-Brahm, Majjhima-Nikaya, 1.326- 
831; Sathyutta-nikaya, 7, 142-144; Jataka No. 405. But see Dial. B., IT, “aa 

* Cj. The Upanisad-expressions “ Prabbu-vimita,” and “ yibuuvimita” in the Chandogy: 
VIIL, 5. 3, and Kausitaki, 1. 3, . 

sor 
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Thereafter comes also a time, when, sooner or later, the world 
system begins to develop or re-evolve (vivatlati). When this 
happens the Brahma-mansion (Brahma-vimana, the Formed 
Universe) makes its appearance. But it is at first empty 
(sufifia)—of inhabitants. In course of time, some one of 
those beings, either at the end of its existence, or because 
of the exhaustion of its*merit (by accident, as we now say), 
falls from the nebular state, and comes to life in the Brahma- 
mansion, within the visible universe (say, as the sun). 

In this latter state the conscious being spends a long 
long period of time, feeding on joy, self-illuminated, traversing 
the sky, and shining in glory. But from the circumstance 
of ‘dwelling there so long alone,’ the being begins to feel 
“a dissatisfaction and a longing: O! would that other beings 
might come to join me in this place!” ' Just then, as chance 
would have it, other beings; @escending from the nebular 
state, come, by a Similar process, to life within the formed 
universe (say, as the moon, the.visible stars, and the planetary 
bodies), which are of a shorter duration, less glorious, and 
less powerful than the sun. 

As time goes on, some of those conscious beings, descend- 
ing from their solar or lunar or planetary ancestors (pheno- 
menal antecedents) are reborn at last as men on this earth. 
And among men again, tuiere may be some one who begins 
to reflect upon the problem of existence,—the speculation 
about the origin and development of the life-process. 

In tracing his existence backward from his present birth 
to that which he imagines to be his very first, he perceives 
that his knowledge does not go beyond the sun, the first-born 
individual in this formed wuniverse,—the first dweller in the 
solar home. From this thought he is led naturally to the ,~ 
conclusion :— | 

“He is Brahma, the Great God, the Supreme Being, the 
Almighty (or, the Omnipresent), the Omniscient, the Ruler, — 


* 1 Rhys Davids’ translation of “ Aho vata ailifiépi satta itthattam agaccheyyanti?” 
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the Lord, the Creator, the Maker, the Best (‘Chief of all’), 
the Ordainer, the Ancient of days, the Father of all that are 
and are to be. He, the maker of all these beings, is stedfast, 
immutable, eternal, unchangeable, and the same for ever 
and ever. ' ; , 

Whereas we, who are made by him, are come here, to this 
world, being impermanent, mutable, and limited in our term 
of existence. But on what grounds are we to call him the 
Creator and us the created ones? We must call him the Crea- 
tor because when he thought of us,—on his mental resolve. 
(t. e., by the power of his will, mano-panidhi), ° we all came 
here into existence. We must have been created by him 
‘because, as we see, it was He who was here first, and we 
came after him.’” 

The passage of which a summary is given above, seems to 
have reference to the Purusa-yidha-Brahmana. In the guise 
of an historian. Buddha posed himself as a 
critic of the notion of a personal author ef 
our mortal being or an individual unmoved 
mover of the Brahma-wheel (the universe),—a notion which 
was shaping itself in his time e permanently into a legal 
and moral creed. Proceeding ashe did from change or 
causal genesis as the fundamental fact, Buddha could not 
conceive any such unchangeable and omnipotent individual 
as being fully real by himself. For him the world of 
generation was a constant cycle of change (rather than 
existence),—a continuous process of evolution and revolution, 
—of envelopment and development. 

- Buddha is speaking to two young Brahmans, Bharadvaja. 
and Vasistha, who having disregarded caste-prejudices, are 
come to join his order: There comes a time when the visible 


Buddha's criticism 
of the doctrine. 


1 “ Brahma, Mahabrahma, abhibhi, anabhibhato, afifiad atthu-daso, vasavatti, issaro, 
katt, nimmatd, settho, sanjitd, vasi, pita bhita-bhavy&namm. . . . (so) nicco, dhnvo, sassato, 
aviparindma-dhammo, sassati-samo,” 

* Cf. The Buddhist Sanskrit expression “ prapidhdna,” p 

28 = ‘ 
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universe passes away, and consequently beings are reborn 
elsewhere in the nebular sphere. This is duly succeeded by 
a time when the world begins to develop anew. All is then 
water, and enveloped in darkness, a darkness that blinds. 
Those beings, falling from radiant worlds, are reborn within 
the formed universe, made of consciousness, sustained by joy, 
floating in space, and shining in glory. The formed universe, 
the juicy earth (rasa pathavi ‘emerges from the waters like 
ascum of milk or ghee, odorous and sweet.’ Having come 
in contact with it, feasting thereon, those beings become soli- 
dified, and lose thereby part of their own luminance. Thus 
the sun, the moon, and the stars and planets appear. once 
more, and the natural seasons come into existence. Mean- 
while the cooling process goes on. As the juicy earth gradu- 
ally becomes hardened, it loses its flavour and sweet taste, 
‘but vegetation, first of low, then higher grade evolves.’ Man 
descends at length from his heayenly ancestors—from the vital 
sun, or the reflective moon. “The human race vary in degrees 
of comeliness. The fair despise the ugly, the white the black 
men. Thus a colour distinction arises. Men at first 
feed on rice grown in abundance without cultivation. But 
with the gradual loss of fertility of the soil, tilth becomes - 
necessary. In the beginning sex-differences are unknown 
among the human race. As time passes on, sex-differences 
evolve, resulting in great social and moral upheavals. From 
sex-connexion households originate. ‘Rice is stored, land is 
enclosed, and with the rights of property arise dishonesty, 
strife and injustice.’ This leads men at last to think of estab- 
lishing a ruler," chosen from the best among them, to administer 
justice. The ruler is supported by the ruled, and he is, to 
begin with, but a patriarchal or feudal chief, recognised as the 
lord of the fields (Khetta-pati). From these emerge a class of 
men, who become known as princes or nobles, upholding a 
certain standard of morality and social virtue. On the other 


* Manu, VII. 3; Santi Parva, Rajadharma, Section 59; Artbaéastra, I 13. 
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hand, certain human beings, distressed at the sins of society, 
leave home-life, retire into woods to meditate, or dwell outside 
the towns, compiling sastras ~ literary treatises. Putting away 
evil, these come to be distinguished as Brahmans, who uphold 
a certain standard of humanity in thought, word and deed. 
Among others, those who lead household life, develop certain 
industries, and thereby set upa different standard of morality, 
come to be called Vessas (Tradesmen). ‘here are others again 
who take to minor or low crafts, and become known as Suddas, 
differing from other classes by a certain standard of law.’ 

In this second fragme gahha sutta-— 
Buddha cites an ancient eae s ( Bacacy in eee of his 
opinion that social distinctions among the Aryans were origin- 
ally based upon moral rather than upon any racial grounds. 
thal haiti adierce This cosmology, which Buddha indirectly 
ae of, the. seoond made his ownor-utilised for his own purpose, 

presupposes the passage of the Brihad Aran- 
The main point in which 





yaka Upanisad referred to'above. 
the two accounts differ is that in the Agganna Sutta Buddha 
does not attack the theory of creation, as he does in the 
Brahmajala and other Suttas. Although, as Prof. Rhys Davids 
“a eontinusl note of good-humoured irony runs 


observes, 
» 
through the whole story ’® in the Aggaiina Sutta, we must not 


forget the reason of it. Prof. Rhys Davids also rightly points 
out that this dialogue froms ‘a kind of Buddhist Book of 
Genesis,’ and that, in it Buddha replaces an older, but current 
‘Brahman legend.’ This explains clearly enough why Buddha 
does not mention the name of God at all when he restates or 
remodels the Brahmanic cosmology on his own account. 
The historical importance of the Dialogue is indeed very 
great. It stands mid-way, in point of date, between the 
Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, on one side, and the ‘Laws of 
Manu’ and the Mahabharata on the other. Mrs. Rhys Davids 


' Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, pp. 236-238. 
* Dial. B. II, p. 107. 
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judges it to be “a striking specimen of archaic  seience — 
attempting a rational theory of the origin of human insti- 
tutions.” ' Moreover, it will be noted that both the Upanisad- — 
passage and the Aggaiifia sutta, with all their differences in 
other respects, agree in exhibiting the doctrine of genesis in 
its intimate relation, to Vedic and post-Vedic thinking, 
whereas we find in. the ‘Laws of Manu,’ as well asin the — 
Mahabharata that the doctrine has become altogether what is 
generally described as the Puranic Samkhyam. a 
As to the teaching of the Purusa-vidha Brahmana, in the 
first three sections we find a most interesting exposition of 
“ Brahmanaspati’s ” doctrine, combined with the views of 
Aghamarsana, “ Paramesthin,’ and ‘ Narayana.” In_ the 
second Brahmana we read that in the beginning there — 
was nothing else than Death (Mrityu). Everything was 
in the womb of chaos concealed by Death, by hunger; 
‘for Death is hunger (food-principle). Death 
The philosophical ; 
Sexes ok Beat is called Aditi, because whatever it brings — 
forth, that it tends to devour again. Now — 
Death thought of having an organised body, and so — 
it began to move about, being stirred up with energy. 
Thereupon water was produced. All was water forthe time — 
being. From water was formed gradually froth (Sara,? proto- 
plasmic matter ?), which being hardened, appeared as the earth. 
Thereon rested Death (fiery ether) and from it proceeded Fire — 
(Agni), full of splendour. This luminous mass of fire divided — 
itself into three portions ; one portion became Aditya (the sun), 
one portion became Vayu (the air), and the third portion be- — 
came this earth, the home of animated beings (Prana). Death 
wished to have a second body, and it produced the seed which 
became the Year. Before that time there was no Year,— 
there were no natural seasons. By natural seasons, all existent 


ad 


? Buddhism, p. 285, Sat also the Mahavastu, ed, Senart, I, PP. 338.348 ; ond Rock- 
hill’s “ Life of The Buddha,” chap. I. 
* Cf. Pali ras& pathavi, 
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things—men, animals, scriptures and religious ceremonies— 
were brought forth. As organic beings evolved, the senses 
developed, and the thinking principle (mind) was already in 
the living body. In man the mind runs free as a horse fit for 
sacrifice, while other animals are enslaved by the senses. 

The real philosophical views of Asuri are embodied in the 
fourth and fifth sections of the Upanisad. In view of the 
imperfection of -his terminology it is difficult to judge whether 
his expressions are those of Pantheism or Dualism. Perhaps 
they imply both, or neither. Supposing they imply both, this 
would mean that Dualism furnishes the best ground for expla- 
nation of experience, while Pantheism expresses his real 
philosophical standpoint. 

In the beginning Soul (Atma) alone was the existent, and 
Soul was in the form of a self- conscious, self-centred, undivided, 
individualised, and absolutely’ pure mass _of solar essence 
(Purusa). There being nothing but itself, Sou) had no cause 
to fear a rival. But being alone, Soul felt no delight. It 
wished for a second. With this thought Soul divided its own 
body in two, thereby creating a male and a female. The male 
is called the heaven and the female the earth. It is 
from the union of these two—heaven and earth—that all 
beings are born. In this connexion a view of Yajnhavalkya is 
quoted to establish the universal truth that a third something 
is always the sequence of two opposed facts. Yajnavalkya 
said: “ We two—man and wife—are to each other ‘like the 
half of a split pea’ (v,ijala).”’ Woman (earth) is produced 
originally from man (heaven). Sex-differences exist among 
all beings from men down to the ants. Cattle, horses, goats, 
sheep,—all these were created in pairs, as male and female. 
Soul knew that it was the creator of all that exists, nay, that 
it ‘was the creation (sristi). Indeed, soul itself became the 
creation. Therefore whatever thing is found here, or whatever 
god is worshipped by men is but a particular manifestation of 

iat Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, I. 4. 3. ef. IV. 3. 21. 
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there are the three worlds of duty to fulfil—the world of the 
Gods, the world of the Fathers, and the world of Men. The 
world of Men is to be gained by a son only, and not by any . 
other work. The world of the Fathers and that of the Gods 
are to be gained by sacrifice and knowledge respectively. ; 

* As regards his social views, Asuri maintains that originally 

Acuri’s social and there sere no class distinctions among men. 
eS awe: But society being one or homogeneous did 
not flourish. With a view to the welfare of society class 
distinctions were introduced gradually among them, as similar 
distinctions obtained also among the gods. As society became 
organised, such distinctions were established permanently. 
Like “Narayana” Asuri is of opinion that class distinctions 
and division of labour are necessary for a healthy organisation x 
of society, and are a clear sign of social strength. The moral 
justification of such distincbions-is that some sort of distinc- 
tion can be found equally among the gods. Briefly, then, 
hemogeneity is as bad for a society as an ill-defined hetero- 
geneity. This is of course a common sentiment in all juristic: 
and theological circles. ' 

The establishment of class-distinctions, or the thorough 
organisation of the division of labour was not enough for the 
strength of the community. Brahman, therefore, created at 
last the most excellent Dharma—Law, Righteousness, 
Justice. Dharma is protected and administered by the ruling 
class, and Dharma is the Ksatra of Ksatras,—the king of | 
kings, there being nothing higher than the Law. Since the 
establishment of law or moral justice, a weak man can cOD- — 
trol one who is physically stronger, by the aid of the Law, as 
with the help of a king. But Dharma is again Truth, and th 
that which is true is just. The Law and Truth thus being 
identical, to declare the one is just to proclaim the other. 

Later developments on Kautilian, Buddhistic and Vedantic 
_ lines of this conception of Dharma as {ksatrasya ksatrah, of 
* See Manu-Smriti, I 31; Bhagavad Gita, IV. 13; XVIII, 41-44. 
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raiifio raja as Buddha puts it, are to be met with in the 
Kautiliya Arthasastra, the Rajavagga of the Anguttara, Part 
III, and the Rajadharma and Gita sections of the Great Epic. 
This idea of Dharma, together with the programme of duties 
of the kings, as set forth in the texts mentioned above, 
appears to have been realised through the administrations of 
Candragupta Maurya, King Asoka, and the Gupta Kings 
respectively. 
Asuri holds that belief in future life is essential to man’s 
moral and spiritual existence. For it alone 
Gommnite religious = furnishes a stimulus to all his endeavours. 
° To believe in future life is for him to 
recognise the law of action, that is to say, to recognise the 
truth of the maxim that a man reaps as he sows, here as well 
as hereafter. A man is what he thinks himself to be. He 
who knows that he is Brahman aétually becomes Brahman.’ 
If a man worships any other deity, thinking that he is differ-_ 
ent from Brahman, the highest Deity, is ignorant. In fact, 
he who worships a god other than God is no more than a 


, beast fit for sacrifice to the gods. 


- 


‘ Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, I. 4. 10: “Ya evath vedahath Brahmasmiti sa idarh 
sarvath bhavati.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


PIPPALADA. 


The philosophical views of the venerable seer Pippalada 
are preserved in the Prasnopanisad consisting of six dia- 
logues. Each one of these dialogues contains but an answer 
of Pippalada to the questions put to him, one by one, by his 
six contemporaries, who are all said to have been devoted to 
philosophy (Brahmapara), fulfillers of ideal life (Brahma- 
nistha-para), and seekers of divine knowledge (Brahmainve- 
‘samana). The six contemporaries are—Sukesas Bharadvaja, 
Saivya Satyakama, Sauryayanin Gargya, Kausalya ASva- 
layana, Bhargava Vaidarbhi, and Kabandhin Katyayana.' 

The name of Pippalada doesnot occur in the three separate | 
_lists of teachers given in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad. 
‘In one of them we have mention. of two Gargyas and of one 
Gargyayana. Gargyayana is evidently Gargyayani, a contem- 
porary of Uddalaka.* We know of one Gargya, i.e., Gargya 
Balaki, who was a contemporary of Yajiiavalkya. The second * 
Gargya is perhaps the Sauryayanin (Astronomer) Gargya, who 
was a contemporary of Pippalada. If this be true, we might 
surmise that Pippalada belongs to a period later than that of 
Yajnavalkya. 

Probably Pippalada’s date was not far from the Buddha. 
Among the six contemporaries of Pippalada, one is Kabandhin 
Katyayana. The early Buddhist records frequently allude toa 
philosopher named Kakuda Katyayana (Pakudha Kaccayana), 
who is said to have been one of the elder contemporaries of the 
Buddha. The two names, Kabandin Katyayana and Kakuda — 
Katyayana, are practically one and the same. When ~ 
Buddha was a. young man, Kakuda Katyayana was getting — 


* PraSnopanisad, I. 1. 
* Brihad Ar. Up., IV. 6. 2. 
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on in years, just as when the latter was a young man, Pippa- 
lada had already reached a venerable age. We suppose that 
the two names are identical because the real name of the 
philosopher was merely Katyayana. The epithet Kabandhin 
or Kakuda was attached to his name for no other reason than 
to distinguish the philosopher Katyayana from others of his 
name. Besides, it is obvious that both Kabandhin' and 
Kakuda have reference to the same physical deformity of 
the man. ‘This identity, though at first sight hypothetical, is 
supported by philosophica} grounds, as we shall see later. 

One thing is certain amid all uncertainty, namely, that 
we do not know much about Pippalada’s life. In the com- 
mentary on Umasvati’s Tattvartha-sttra (VIII. 1.) Pippalada 
is classed among the ignorant heretics (ajnani-kudristi’s), 
and in the Prasnopanisad he is.referred to as a venerable sage, 

-and as a contemporary of Sukesas Bharadvaja and others. 
-— He was an Atharvanika, the compiler of a srecension of the 
~ Atharva Veda, recognisedas canonical perhaps within @ 
century before the rise of Buddhism.’ The Garbhdépanisad 
and the Sariraka, the Parabrahma and the Sarabha also 
‘ embody his views, and time may come when it will be 
admitted that he was the historical founder of the Sarnkhya 
philosophy of which natural causation and yoga were the two 
cardinal features. This is all that we can say regarding 
Pippalada. Only one more trifling point which we might 
add (from an etymological speculation on his name) to our 
knowledge of Pippalada, would be this. He was extremely 
fond of eating pippala (fruit), in the same way that Kanada, 
the reputed founder of the Vaisesika school of philosophy, 
was an eater of kana (‘the particles of rice). 

_* A friend suggests that the name implies a headless trunk, i.e.,a person having little 


brain-power or intellect. 
‘ 2 In the phraseology of Yajiiavalkya the Atharva is not a Veda but Atgirasa, Brihad 


Ar. Up. VI. 5 11. Of. Chandogya VII. 1, where the Atharva is referred to as the fourth 
Veda. The Buddhist expression Itihasa paiicamam (Digha, I. p. 88) points to the same 
conclusion (see Sumadgala-Vildsini, I. p. 247: Athabbapa-Vedari catuttham). 
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His PHILOSOPHY. 


So far as Pippalada’s philosophy is concerned, we shall 
vainly go to him for any new ideas. Among the thinkers — 
of the period in question he is perhaps one of the ‘cane 
original. But the precision with which he restated the views: 
of his predecessors was not without its marvellous offtaba 
upon the development of the method of systematic thinking — 
and the separation of the Sarmmkhya-Yoga ideas from the | 
older Vedanta. We propose to review, in this light, the 
following five points, connected with dive out of his six — 
answers. 

(1) The first dialogue is the answer of Pippalada to 
Kabandhin Katyayana’s question: How and from what are — 
creatures born ?' In giving his answer, Pippaiada calls the — 
attention of Katyayana to the distinction to be drawn be- 
tween two Brahma-worlds, (Brahma-lokah),—This (esa) and 
Phat (asau), *_Tower and Higher, Material and Spiritual. 
This Brahma-world is the world of generation (praja-loka), 
and that Brahma-world is the ideal world. Pippalada adopts 
besides a new term Rayi for Matter, replacing the older 
term Water. | 

Pippalada’s answer in brief is this : Creatures are generat- 
ed from Prajapati, the lord of creatures,—the creative prin- 
ciple of the universe. Prajapati is the universal Person — | 
(Vaisvanara Purusa),—the sun whose essence is Fire. Desir-. 


é ous of creating, Prajapati meditated on his 
PO Lr ahs views of own essence, thereby producing out of his — 
own body a pair (mithuna)—Matter (Rayi) 
and,Spirit (Prana)—the notions similar to and anticipaliag.- 


the Sarakhya Purusa and Prakriti. 
The world of concrete existence results, indeed, from the 
union of these two elements called Matter and Spirit. By. 


* Pragnopanisad, I. 3 : * Bhagavan kuto ha \ vai imah prajah prajayanta iti.” { 
2 Ibid, I. 15, 16. | | 
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Matter Pippalada understands that element which is dark 
and passive and feminine, and by Spirit that element which 
is bright and active and masculine. All that has form and 
is formless, all that is organised and disor ganised —falls 
under the category of Matter. The formed body is therefore 
to be called Matter.'. Matter is that upon which form is 
imposed by Spirit,—the psychical element. When Spirit is 
not in close embrace with Matter, the form at once breaks 
down, that is to say, Matter becomes disorganised. Pippalada 
here calls upon us to witness with him che constant play of 
two opposed phenomena throughout this formed universe,— 
the sun aiid the moon, the bright-half and the dark-half of the 
month, day and night, and the sex-differences, for instance. 
Now according as men live in This or That Brabma- world, 
they are said to travel onthe two separate paths of life’s 
journey,—the paths which ledd either to repeated death, or 
to the everlasting home of immortality. Pippalada is thinking, 
vf course, of the two paths—the southern, ancestral or a AE 
rial path, and the northern, divine or spiritual path—so well. 
marked out for the first time by Jaivali. But his language 
is more concise than that of Jaivali and of Gargyayana, the 
immediate successor of Jaivali. Besides, it is worthy of note 
that the’earlier expressions for the two paths were Pitriyana 
and Devayana, while Pippalada invented two other expres- 
sions —the southern (daksina) and the northern (uttara)— 
fot them.’ And it is not unlikely, as the late Mr. Tilak has . 
sought to maintain, that in the contrast so sharply drawn 
between the two roads there is a reminiscence of the original 
home of the Aryans in some northern region especially when 
the Vedas and later Indian literature abound in Trans-Hfmala- 
yan reminiscences. As Pippalada says, to travel on the 
southern, ancestral or material path is to marry a beautiful 


2a isad, 1.5: “etat sarvath yan wmirtafica amirtafica tasman miurtireva 


ayih. ~ . 
2 Ibid, I. 9. 10. 
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girl, to generate the race, or, at best, to believe, as some good 
householders do, in sacrifice and charity,—the two words which 
sum up the whole duty of a worldly man. Those who do so 
follow but the rule of Prajapati,’ the mundane or prolific god. 
To them belongs only This Brahma-world here. 

“Those again, who travel on the northern, divine or spirit- 
ual path by means of penance or meditation, abstinence or 
pure life, faith and knowledge,” reach at length that spotless 
(viraja) Brahma-world which is the dwelling place of the 
spirits, immortality, fearlessness, the end of the transcendent- 
al road,—-the world of absolute existence from which there 
is po return to Rayi—the world of matter. This is-the 
cessation (nirodha)’ of all materiality, that is to say, of al] 
impurity, and mortality. Such a Brahma-world exists only 
for those divine sages ‘ in whom dwell penance, abstinence, and 
truth,’ and in whom there is nothifig crooked, nothing false, and 
no guile.’* Here tle expression 2i7odha deserves special notice. 

“(2) The first answer of Pippalada has shown how a living 
body is generated from the parents, from the union of Matter 
and Spirit, and originally from God. In the second dialogue 
the question is changed, and that partly because the inter- 
locutor is a different man—Bhargava of Vidarbha. His question 
is a physio-psychological one: What are the gods (principal 
things) of which an organised body is constituted, and by 
which it is preserved and manifested (prakasita) and, which 
is the best (varistha) of them? ‘l’o this Pippalada gives the 
following reply :— 

A living body is constituted chiefiy of ether (akasSa), air, 
fire, water, earth, speech, mind, breath, eye, and ear. By 

a Protbopaniged: 1.15: “Tad ye ha vai tat Prajapati-vratam caranti te mithunati 
utpddayante.” 


* Tapasa, brahmacaryyena, Sraddhaya, vidyaya, 


* Prasnopanisad, J, 10 “etad vai pr&ginam dyatanam etad amrita abaya ‘etat 
parayanam etasmain na punar avartanta ityésa nirodhah.” 


* Ibid, I, 15. 16; “ yegim tapo brabmacaryyom yesu satya pratisthitar ; “na yest 
jihmam amritam na maya céti. ” 
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these the organism is preserved and manifested (developed) 

The best of them is to be known as Prana, 
eco the -vital principle. For, when life departs, 

all other gods are bound to leave the body. 
Thus Pippalada holds with Mahidasa and others that the 
essential fact is this life, and, therefore, the highest principle 
is the vital. It is besides the one principle which pervades 
the universe, and through which we may see the unity of 
man with the rest of created things. The essence of life 
itself is Fire-or Heat. One of the images by which he 
illustrates his point indicates his study of nature. The 
simile is: ‘As bees go out of the hive when their king" 
leaves it, so when life, ete.’ 


(3) In the third dialogue ASvaliyana of Kosala asks an 
even more important question, on a problem having a bearing 
upon both metaphysics and physidlogy. As Pippalada under- 
stands Asvalayana, his problem is at once the origin, the 
entry, the place, the supremacy,»the five-fold distribution, 
and the intrinsic fate (subjective condition) of Prana,’ a term 
meaning life, a living body, its functions, as well as the soul. 
Asvalayana asks: From what is Prana (the principle of life) 
itself born (jayeta)? How does it come into body? Where 
does it’dwell in a fully-developed and fully-active body? Into 
how many systems are functions of life to be divided? How 
does the soul leave the body (utkramate) ? How again does 
it bind itself to external objects (bahyam abhidhatte)? And 
how does it maintain its inner essence or subjective elements 
(adhyatmai abhidhatte) ? 


* Should be queen, not machukara raja. 

* PraSnopanisad, 111.12: “‘ Utpattim dyatim sthanam vibhitvaficaiva paficaddha, Adhyit- | 
maficaiva pranasya...” Max Miiller translates ‘adhyditma’ by “internal state.” But neither 
“jnternal state” nor ‘intrinsic fate’ convey the exact connotation of the term. In 
philosophical parlance ‘subjective’ is the word which comes nearest to ‘adhyatma,’ and 
‘objective’ to ‘bahya.’ Unfcrtunately these words, too, are nsed not in the same _ 
Sense by all the philosophers. See for Dr. Stirling’s historical note upon this subject, 
Spinoza’s Ethic, translated by W. Hale White, 1910, Preface, pp. VII-VIIT. 
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Pippalada cannot help remarking that these questions are — 
all more difficult than one can _ possibly 
answer (atiprasna). However, he attempts 
to answer them all, seeing that Asvalayana is 


His Metaphysical 
views. 


very earnest. 

“The spirit, solar self, or principle of life is generated from 
the psyche, soul, or ego,-that is to say, from itself, from its 
inner essence. The soul is in life, just as the reflection _ 
imaged in the sun.’ It is by the work of the mind, that 
is to say, from its inherent desire to be, that fhe soul comes 
into body.” | 

As regards the sovereignty (vibhutva) of the vital soul, 
it isin an organised body, as though a supreme monarch 
(samrat) who ‘commands official, saying to them: Rule these — 
villages or those.’ In other words, all separate or special 
(prithak prithak) functions of the~ organism are subservient 
to the central function of life. The above simile is evidently 
taken from Yajiavalkya.* | 

The soul dwells in the heart from which extend 101 
arteries and nerves (nadi) towards different parts of the body. 
In each of these there are a hundred branches, and for each 
of these branches there are 72,000 (capillaries and nerve- 
fibres ?). It is through all these channels that the Supreme 
ruler sends forth command to his officials who are stationed in 
- various centres of activity, and who are doing special works 
for the healthy upkeep of his kingdom. Such an enormous 
number as Pippalada gives of arteries, veins, capillaries, and 
nerves was not conceived before the time of Yajiavalkya.* 

In agreement with Mahidasa, Fippalada divides the physio- 
logical functions of the body into five systems (paficadha), 


* PraSnopanisad, III. 3: “dtmana esa prano jayate. Yathaisa puruse chiy& etasminn- 
etad atatam.” 

* Ibid, II. 3: “manokritena dyatyasmifi charire.” 

* Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV, 422; IV, 338. 

* See Chindogya Upanisad, VI.5.3; Kansitaki Upanisad, 1V.20: Katha Ups 
V1.16; and Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, If.1.19; IV.3.20. 
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to wit, (1) Prana—the respiratory system, (2) Apana—the 
alimentary system, (3) Samana—Metabolism, (4) Vyana—the 
circulatory system, and (5) Udaina—the special senses. 

The Soul leaves the body by death. Pippalaida maintains 
that at the time of death, as perhaps at the time of rebirth, 
the sense-faculties become or remain absorbed in mind.’ The 
soul departs free from sense-apprehension and representative 
cognition, and proceeds towards a world—good, bad, or 
mixed,—heavenly, infernal, or human—as willed before 
death (yatha sankalpitam lokam). The path of the soul is 
lighted by its own light, and it is borne by the vital 
energy inherent in its life. To our utter disappointment, 
Pippalada’s expressions are too enigmatic and terse to be intel- 
ligible without having a constant reference to Yajiiavalleya’s 
views.” 

(4) The fourth problem is entirely psychological. It 

was formulated by the celebrated astronomer 
suis Psychological = Gayeya, who was perhaps an elder contem- : 

porary of Agnivesya.’ And so far as Pippa- 
lada’s answer goes, there is little in it that is either very new 
or very peculiar to him. His views remind us at every turn 
of Yajiiavalkya. And yet Pippalada must be credited with 
having employed almost all the principal categories of the 
later Sarnkhya system. It is indeed in his phraszeology that 
we come across for the first time such terms as Prana for 
Purusa, Rayi for Prakrti, Murta for Vyakta, Amirta for 
Avyakta, and Matra for Tanmatra, the terms Bhita, Manas, 
Buddhi, Ahankara, Sense-faculties (Indriyas) and Sense-objects 
being all common.‘ We must note that the ofiginal problems 


v 


2 Pragnopanisad, III. 9; “ Punarbhavam indriyair manasi abhisampadyamanaih.” 

? Brihad Aranyaka Upanigsad, 1V. 4. 1-4. 7 

2 Ibid, IV. 6. 2. Was AgniveSya the traditional writer on medical subjects ? See 
Caraka-Samhitaé. In any case, we have mention of Aggivessa in the early Buddhist 
records as a family name or designation of a school, perhaps of thinkers who were 
interested in the study of medicine. : 

* PraSnopanisad, IV. 8, 

30 
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of the Sarnkhya type of thinking were two: (1) the genesis 
of life and the development or manifestation of its poten- 
tialities, and (2) the attainment of the highest condition of 
soul through yoga. The solution of the first problem is 
‘offered in the light of natural causation, the terms Amita, 
Miurta, Buddhi, Ahankara, etc., constituting a series of cause 
and effect, best understood when studied in reference to the 
formation of ‘sperm’ and ‘blood,’ the development of the 
foetus in the womb, and the subsequent growth of the 
organism and the thinking powers, the subject is well dealt 
with in the Garbha and Sariraka Upanisads and latterly in the 
Sarira and Indriya Sthanas of the Caraka-Sambhita which is said 
to have been a later recast of Agnivesya’s medical treatise.’ 
Gargya inquires: What are they that periodically cease 
during sleep, and are awakened when a man is awake? What 
is the deity (deva) that sees dream? Who experiences the 
* highest happiness (sukha) during dreamless sleep? And on 
what first cause are all these dependant ultimately ? 
Pippalada’s reply is that sensations cease. Sleep in general 
may be defined psychologically as the cessa- 
tion of sensations, or rather the absorption 
of sensations in the mind. When a man sleeps, as they 
say, he does not hear, see, smell, taste, touch, speak, take 
(act), enjoy by way of pleasure, excrete, and move about 
(walk}. It is most interesting to notice that Pippalada is 
well aware of the fact of his interlocutor being an astro- 
nomer,—a student of the solar system, that is to say, 
Sauryayanin Gargya. Thus he gives for an illustration of his 


The theory of sleep. 


point this simile. “O, Gargya, as all the rays of the sun, when 


it sets, are gathered up in that disc of light, and as they, when 
the sun rises again and again, come forth, so is all this (all the 
senses) gathered up in the highest faculty (deva), the mind.” * 


> Mire Rhys Davids has ably songht in her Buddhism to establish a similar interpret \- 


tion of the 12 nidanas conceived by the Buddhists on the Satikhya lines, 
* PraSnopanisad, IV. 2. 
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Pippalada next takes up the problem of dream, and by 
dream he understands the state of sleep 
| which is to be carefully distinguished from 
the dreamless state called Susupti. The above definition 
of sleep applies strictly to the dreaming condition of the 
mind. Mind is the deity that sees the dream. Pippalada 
upholds here the theory of Yajiavalkya, when he maintains 
that in the state of dreaming, the mind not merely recalls the 
accumulated impressions of the past, or previous sense-images, 
but also sees, imagines, or envisages something quite novel or 
prophetic. In other words, the mind at the stage of dreaming 
is both a representative and a purely imaginative faculty.’ 
When the mind is overpowered by light (tejasa abhibhito), 
then it no longer dreams. And it is then, and then only, 
that true happiness (sukha) arises in its body.* 
Pippalada, then, goes on to.say. that the state of dream, 
is followed by that of sleep. -Between these two he seems 
Bei ie dated nag <0 BOYS contemplated an intermediate oy 
tis aa mg transitional state, when the dream is just over 
and the mind is conscious of nothing but 
ieselt Such a thought-free but self-conscious and_ blissful 
state of the mind is the condition of soul (Purusa), whose 
essence is,pure consciousness or pure cognition (vijianatma). 
Soul as such underlies all sense-perceptions and sense-actions, 
and all lower and higher functions of the mind. In this 
sense Pippalada regards Soul as that which sees, touches, 
hears, thinks, understands, and acts.* 
As sleep deepens, the mind transcends even the state of 
pure cognitive consciousness (citta=vijianatma),’ and thereby 


Theory of dream. 


? Pragna, IV. 5: “ Dristafica adristafica, Srutafica, agrutafica, anubhiitaiica, ananubhi- 
tafica, sat ca asat pon ee paSyati.” 
2 Ibid, IV. 6. 


3 Ibid, 1V.9: ‘Ege hi drasta prasté ghrata, rasayité, manté boddh& kart& vijfiiinitma 

4 Cf. Buddha’s three terms in “ cittam iti pi mano iti pi vififianam,” Samyutta-nikéya, 

II. p. 94; “ That which is called consciousness, that is, mind, that is, intelligence.” Mrs, 
Rhys Davids, “ Buddhist Psychology,” p. 14. 
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reaches its highest condition —a condition in which the mind 
reaches the Divine state, the imperishable 
God denotes the state ; 
of mind lying beyond essence of our being (para akgara atma). 
error During sound sleep, when all sensations cease, 
all imaginations end, and when the mind loses even the cons- 
ciousness of its own existence, what else can we conceive as 
existing but the highest indestructible being in which the 
cognitive soul, together with all the higher faculties of the 
mind, and all the senses, and the elements, rests? It is there- 
fore on God, who is shadowless, incorporeal, colourless and — 
bright, that all these ultimately depend for their existence. 
He who knows it, becomes omniscient (sarvajia),, com- 
prehends all. 

The point on which Pippalada leaves us in doubt is that 
he does not say, as Yajiiavalkya does, whether the mind is 
active or passive during sound sleep. 

The last pomt to mention is Pippalada’s enumeration of 
+. the ‘sixteen phases’ (sodasa kala) denoting 
ee tgasencint erate. the sixteen successive changes, i.e., Sodasa 

Vikara in later Sarnkhya nomenclature. He 
compares, in agreément with his predecessors, the phenomena 
of nature to passing phases of the moon, and the abiding 
element to the sixteenth digit. The world of generaion, with 
all individual beings and particular things, may appear and 
disappear, while Purusa (universal soul) abides for ever. The 
world develop by ‘name and form’ (nama-ripa). But as soon 
as the world is absorbed into the imperishable essence, which 
is one, all names applied to forms or qualitatively distinct 
things, such as ether, air, fire, water, etc., pass out of use. 

. 


2 Pragna VI. Kausitaki Upanigad, 1. 2 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BHARADVAJA. 
(Mundaka Philosophy.) 


The Mundakdépanisad is our sole authority for Satyavaha 
Bharadvaja’s philosophy, which is honoured in the text itself 
with the name of the Divine Science (Brahma-vidya), also 

described as, the foundation of all knowledge 
Mean tkel |” (sarva-vidya-pratistha).' The said Divine 
| ‘Science is fancifully traced from Brahma, 
the Divine Being himself, down to the great teacher (mahasala)’ 
named Saunaka. According to this genealogical tradition, 
the doctrine was handed down in an unghanged condition 
from Brahma to his eldest son Atharvan, from Atharvan +o 
Satyavaha Bharadvaja, from him. to the sage Angiras, and 
from Angiras at last to Saunaka.’ + 

The form in which the Upanisad now reaches us shows 
that it is no more than a spectrum of all contradictory views. 
In truth, no one can tell in how many ways the text fogether 
with the doctrine which it zealously preserves had undergone 
changes till it was finally recast. 

As to the origin or precise historical bearing of the title of the 

ms oie Mundak6panisad, we may quote the following 
ecliadince. ci tbe observations of Prof. Max Miiller. “The 
- ochay tate Upanishad is called Mundaka-Upanishad, 
and its three chapters are each called Mundakam. Native 

_ Mundaképanigad, I. 1.1. ; | 

2 Max Miiller translates Maha$3la “the great householder.” It is evident from the 
Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Digha-nikaya (Vol. Il) that MahaS#la (or rather Brahmana- 
mahaéalé) was a technical name for the Snataka-institution (Post-graduate College, to use 
modern phrase). Hence the epithet Mah&Sala would show that Saunaka was the head 
(principal) of such an institution. 


- * Mundaképanigad, I. 1.2. — 


a 
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commentators explain it as the Shaving Upanishad, 7.e., the 
Upanishad which cuts off the errors of the mind, like a razor, 
Another Upanishad also is called Kshurika, the Razor, 
a name which is explained in the text itself as meaning 
an instrument for removing illusion and error. The title is 
all the more strange because Mundaka, in its commonest 
acceptation, is used as a term of reproach for Buddhist 
mendicants, who are called ‘Shavelings,’ in opposition to the 
Brahmans, who dress their hair carefully, and often display 
by its peculiar arrangement either their family or their rank. 
Many doctrines of the Upanishads are, no’ doubt, pure 
Buddhism, or rather Buddhism is on many points. the 
consistent carrying out of the principles laid down in the 
Upanishads, Yet, for that very reason, it seems impossible 
that this should be the origin of the name, unless we suppose 
that it was the work of a ‘man who was, in one sense, a 
Mundaka (i.e., a -Buddhist monk), and yet faithful to the 
Brahmanic law.” 


We can not fully agree with Prof. Max Miiller because 
there are no Brahman works known to us in which the epithet 
‘Shaveling’ is used as a term of reproach for the Buddhist 
monks only. In these works the Buddhists are commonly 
represerfted by such names as ‘ Saugatas,’ ‘ Sakyas,’ ‘ Bauddhas,’ 
and sometimes reproachfully, in common with the Jainas and 
Lokayatas, mentioned as Demons and Atheists (Daityas, 
Asuras, Nastikas), but certainly not as Mundakas. The early 
Buddhist records themselves revéal that Buddha was addressed 
by his contemporaries as ‘Samana Gotama’ except in one 
instance* where a sacrificing priest Aggika Bharadvaja 
describes him as a muydaka, samana and vasala, and that as 
the result of his orthodox prejudice not only against the 
Buddhist Bhikkhus but against the Sramans in general, 
And ‘Samana’ (Recluse) was a designation applied 

: §. B. E, Il, Introd., pp. XXVI-XXVII. 

* Sutta-nip&ta, p. 21; Aggika-Bharadvaja says: “ Tatrévamundaka tatrévasamanaka,” 
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to all those who distinguished themselves from the 
Kesins or Jatilakas,’ who wore either long loose locks or 
hair in braids, and from the Sikhis, who wore a forelock,® 
by seeking to live a pure life as Brahmacarins, by begging 
food as bhiksus (mendicants), and by shaving their head clean 
as mundakas (shavelings). When Buddha said,‘ Not by reason 
of shaving alone a man becomes a recluse ’ (na mundakena 
samano),* he had, in all probability, kept in his mind the 
‘Shavelings’ other than his own followers. In the list of 
religieux, given in an important passage of the Anguttara- 
nikaya,* Buddha unmistakably refers to the Munda-Savakas 
(“disciples of the Shaveling’’) as a school distinct from the 
Magandikas, Tedandikas, Ajivikas, Aviruddhakas, Niganthas 
(Jainas), and such other recluses, mendicants or shavelings. 
Following Buddhaghosa, Prof. Rhys Davids conjectures that 
the Munda-Savakas were “ perhaps some special sub-division 
of Jains.”* But as their name implies, the Munda-Savakas 
were the disciples or followers” of Munda,—the school after 
whom perhaps the Upanisad in question was entitled Mun- 
daka, Dr. Schrader tells us that in the Jaina Rajavarttika, 
a commentary on Umasvati’s Tattvartha Stitra (VIII. 1.), a 
Munda_is classed among the Kriyavadins.' 

Neither the Rsis or Munis, nor the KeSins or Jatilakas, 
strictly so called, were medicants or shave- 
lings. They were hermits (tapasas) or 
ascetics (sannyasins), without question. In course of time, 
in the days of Yajiiavalkya who alludes to both Sramans and’ 
Tapasas, and also perhaps not long before the rise of Buddhism, 
a new order of religieux was formed, who called themselves 


1 Buhler’s Gautama, III. 34. On this authority Rhys Davids, in his Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Vol. II, p. 221, identifies the Jatilakas with those Vaikh&nasas (“ orthodox 
hermits”) who used to wear, as a rule, their hair in braids. 

"2 Gantama, IIT. 22. 
- _ 3 Dhammapada, XIX, 6. 
"* Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. IT, p. 220. 

& Ibid, p. 221. 

® Indisch. Philoso h 
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Sramans (to distinguish themselves both from the hermits 
who practised penance and sacrifice in the wood and the Brah- 
mans who were householders). They shaved their head clean, 
and begged their food, instead of feeding like the Munis or 
Kesins on pot-herbs, wild rice, nivara-seeds, water-plants, 
the powdered grains of rice (kana),’ the discarded scum of 
boiling rice, the flour of oil-seeds, grasses, cow-dung, fruits, 
roots, water, air, or ether. They became known perhaps 
from the practice of begging, as Bhiksus (mendicants). The 
origin of this order of religieux is now obscure or uncertain. 
But we might safely hold with Prof. Rhys Davids that the 
Bhiksu order of homeless persons evolved originally from the 
Brahmacarins* who did not enter upon the stage of the house- 
holder, * and who customarily begged their food. ° 


According to the Aérama-theory of the leading Brahman 
jurists, the life of a member of the twice-born ranks or the , 
three upper classes” of the Indo-Aryan people ought to be 
divided into four periods, representing the four stages of effort 
or training—intellectual, moral, legal and spiritual, in short, 
both mundane and transcendental. The names and enumerations 
of these stages vary with the authorities.’ But a passage in 
Baudhayana’s legal manual gives just three stages, omitting 


2 It would seem that Kanada, the founder of the Vaisesika system, received his 
name from the circumstance of eating Kana. 

* Dial. B. II. p. 230 ; Gautama, III. 26, 29; Bandhayana, IIT. 3. 1-14. 

* The word Brahmac&ri occurs once in the Rig-veda, hymn X.109: “The Brahma- 
ch&ri goes engaged in duty: he is a member of the gods’ own body.” Cp. Atharva- 
veda, XI, 5. 

* Apastamba, IT, 9. 21.8; Gautama, III. 2; Manu, VI. 86; Yajiiavalkya, III. 56-57. 

* Apastamba, I. 1, 3.28; Manu, II. 49; Ydjfiavalkya, 1.27; Afvalayana Grihya- 
sitra, I. 22. 10; Manava-Grihya Sitra, 1. 1. 2. 

° For example, (1) Yajfiavalkya gives them as Panditya, Balya, the Muni and the 
Brahmana (Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, III.5.1,); (2) Apastamba, as G&rhasthyam, 
Ac&rya-kulam, Maunam and Vanaprasthyam (I1.9.21.1); (3) Gautama, as the Brahmas 
c&ri, the Grihastha, the Bhiksu and the Vaikhanasa (III.2; cp, Baudhdyana, 11.6.11.12) ; 
(4) Manu, as the Brahmacari, the Grihastha, the Vanaprastha and the Yati (V.187; , 
VI.87); and (5) Vasistha, as the Brahmacéri, the Grihastha, the Vanaprastha and the 
Parivrajaka (VII.2). : 
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the Bhiksu.! The same we find also in a passage of the 
Manusmrti.” The omission of the Bhiksu-stage is interpreted 
differently by Prof. Rhys Davids.* While fully cognisant of 
the weight of his opinion, we think the absence of the name 
from those passages might well be due to the fact that the 
stages or periods of training were recognised originally not as 
four, but as three.‘ It also should be borne in mind that the 
enumeration of three stages belongs neither to Baudhayana 
nor to Manu, but to some older authority, named Asura Kapila 
(2.é., Asuri), son of Prahlada.” There are, moreover, the later 
recasts of a few older Siitras where the 4srama-theory plays 
no part, and which might be judged as an evidence of the fact 
that it was engrafted at some late date on the Cdéturvanya 
system, though before the rise of a Buddhism.° 


Prof. Rhys Davids also says: “.....the rules (regarding the 
Four Efforts) are admitted to-besobsolete now. Sankara says 
these were not observed in his time.’ And the theory seems, 
to be little more than a priestly protest against the doctrine, 
acted upon by Buddhists, Jains, and others, and laid down in 
the Madhura-sutta, that even youths might go forth without 
any previous Vedic study.”* But we must understand that the 
rule enjoined in the Madhura-sutta’ is in fact far earlier, earlier 
even than Gautama’s work,” and most probably laid down in 
the Vaikhanasa-Dharma-sitra, also known as the Sramanaka 


* Baudhayana, I1.6.11.28. 

? Manu, 11.230, 

* Dial. B.IIL., pp. 215-217. 

* Chandogya Upanisad, I1I.16.1-7. 

* Baudhayana, II.6. 11.28; Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, 1.5.16. 

® E.G, Sarmhkha and Likhita Samhitaés. The names of these two ancient jurists became 
proverbial in the time of the Buddha, as may be judged from the latter’s expression, 
Satakha-Likhita Brahmacariya (Digha, I, p. 63). Buddhaghosa has entirely lost sight of 
the historical significance of the expression. 

7 Deussen’s ‘ Vedanta,’ p. 40, 

* Dial. B. II., p. 217. 

* See Chalmer’s translation in J.R.A.S., 1894. 

40 THT 1. 
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Sutra. And there is no evidence of the rules of Asramas 
being binding or valid, at any time, for all individuals. Thus 
we can see how the youths had left home-life, and passed 
straight from schools into the life of homeless recluses, how, 
in other words, the order of Sramans or Bhiksus originated 
from the Brahmacarins. 

Now among the Sramans, all of whom, in one way or 
another, broke away from past traditions, revolted against the 
older Vedic system of sacrifice and self-mortification, or 

dissented from the later form of Brahmanie 

Opposition between fe eu: . 
ans on one hand, Yeligion, superstition and mysticism, there 
and brahmans on" were various sects or groups or schools, The 
revolt showed itself in every possible manner. 

For example, the Sramans as a body shaved their hair and 
beard, ceased to appeal to the authority of scripture, listened 
to nothing but their own conscience, sought for imner purity 
and enlightennient rather than external religiosity, and 
émbraced the wider cause ‘of humanity instead of observing 
the caste-distinctions which obtained in society.” But pre- 
sumably this battle was a mere question of personal 
temperament before it became a world-wide phenomenon. 
And perhaps Bharadvaja was the first to organise a regular 
war (the process of which is as old as the Kavaséyas, if not 
older), to make a firm stand against the champions of ancient 
rites and usages. He distinguished himself even outwardly 
from them by shaving his hair and beard. From this latter 
circumstance we may suppose, his personal. name was 
eradually forgotten, and his nickname, Muyda or Shaveling, 
1 See allusions to the Sramanaka Sitra in Gautama, III.27; Vasistha, 1X.10; 
Baudhayana, 11.6.11.14-15; 11.3.15-18; Haradatta’s commentary on Apastamba, 


11.9.21.21; Biihler’s ‘Manu,’ p. XXVII. Pandit (S. Sankar has recently translated the — 
Vaikhanasa Dharma-praSna. Panini refers to the ParaSara Bhiksu-Sitra. 

* The Suttanipaita-comy _(Paramatthajotika, II, 1, p. 175) explains the cause of 
Brahmanic apathy for the Sramans. It is said that they did not worship the deities and 
Brahmans (deva*brahmanapijako na hoti); that they did not foster self-mortification 


(kaya-kilesam na vanneti) ; that they received recruits from all grades of society and fer- 
mitted commensality with all. 
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took its place. Although following his example, now 
established as a custom of the land, the Sramans of other 
schools shaved their hair and beard, yet the designation 
‘Shavelings’ (Mundakas) remained a birth-right for his school 
only. 


His PHrILosorny.” 


Bharadvaja’s fundamental views are two. One of these 
: is closely linked with a question, having 
Serie oie Bharadeeie considerable bearing on moral philosophy 
in general, and on juristic and social 
theory in particular. The question is whether, to what 
extent, and in what manner the transcendental order can 
be conceived .to accord with the concrete activities of 
life and society. The second view falls within the depart- 
ment of knowledge, and ;is but a corollary from the 
first. Here we find an attempted solution of one of the 
ultimate problems of knowledge; ‘whether the infinite being 
is within the apprehension of a finite mind, whether the 
ultimate reality is accessible to ordinary cognition. 


I.. Transcendentalism' versus asceticism and worldly life. 
* 


In the systems of the leading Brahman jurists we find certain 
judgments on the two contrasted types: the life of the 
householder and the life of the anchorite. Agmin, in the 
Samaiifiaphala-sutta the question arises as to the reward (in 
this present conscious existence) of the life of the recluse ; and 
an answer is given by the Buddha. It is apparent from the 


1 ‘The term is not used here in the Kantian sense of the investigation of that which is 
a priors in human cognition, but approximately in the sense best associated with Emersion. 
lt implies a sort of reaction against the barbarity of ascetic practices and against all so- 
called self-centred social morality, polity, prejudices and superstitions, Bharadvaja’s 
predilection for the hermit-life being stronger than his aversion for asceticism, we prefer 
to call him a transcendentalist rather than a rationalist. 1-2. Dial. B. I]. pp. 68-69 ; ep, 
the Uttarédhya ana Sitra in Jacobi’s Jaina-sitras, part 2, pp. 61-69. 
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manner in which king Ajatasattu of Magadha put the ques- 
tion to Buddha that the efficacy of the hermit-life was doubt- 
ed in the country, especially by those who were immersed. wi 
worldliness. But neither was Buddha the first nor Sankara! 
the last to favour the life of renunciation, and at the | 
same time to denounce asceticism. If we be not mis- 
taken, Satyavaha Bharadvaja was one of the pioneers 
among those thinkers who bravely faced the problem, upheld 
transcendentalism against both asceticism 
poearedvaja 8nd as largely practised by the Vedic ascetics 
and worldly life as regulated with Puritanice 
strictness by the Brahman priests and _ jurists. He thus 
prepared the way for the rationalism of Buddha who ‘enun- 
ciated the Middle-path, and sought for a via media of thought, 
conduct and intellectual training. 

Prof. Rhys Davids has’ justly said, “The intellectual 
_Imovement before the rise of Buddhism was in large measure 
"a lay movement.’’ For one .reason or another, some of 
pairs: Peta: the great thinkers of India had found 
cot segs Mandgalya’s jn the order of householders, or life 

as actually lived in society, nothing in 
common with the transcendental sphere of existence, the 
Brahma-world, that is to say, the higher plane of human 
activities. At the very dawn of intellectual life in India a 
problem os on its* horizon, namely, what is essentially 
and absolfitely necessary for a way to the immortal state 
(amritatva), The Taittiriyas tell us that a Truth-speaker 
or Realist (Satya-vacas) named Rathitara termed it Truth. 
An intellectualist (Taponitya) named Paurasisti thought that 
the only thing necessary to the higher life was meditation or 
constant cultural practice. In the view of Maudgalya, the 
seeker of rewards in heaven, the essential duty of a m7n is 
the study and interpretation of the Vedas (svadhyaya- 
pravacanam).' 


* Taittiriya Upanigad, I. 9. 
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The Taittiriyas themselves, on the other hand, could be 
content with nothing less than a faithful observance of all 
these and other duties of man’s life. To them, therefore, 

good principle, truth, the inner culture of 
oi the aittiriyas faith and intellect, the study and interpre- 

tation of the Vedas, self-control or subjuga- 
tion of the senses, tranquillity or imperturbability, the fires 
(deities and ancestors), inner offering or prayer, guests 
(hospitality), fellow men (charity), fellow beings (humanity), 
marriage and offspring only fall under the various heads! of 
man’s duty in the world, home, school, society and _ solitude. 
The command, the instruction, or the rule of conduct is - 
3 presented by them in another form, and accepted and ela- 
borated by,all Brahman legal and moral philosophers. 
The teacher would say to, the pupil who is brought up 
strictly in Brahmanic traditions +—* Speak the truth. Walkin 
righteousness (dharma). Study the Vedas and Vedic 
sciences. Render pecuniary help’to thy teacher. Do not 
cut off the lineage, spiritual or mundane (prajatantu). Be 
not thoughtless (na pramaditavyam) as to Truth. Do not 
swerve from good principles. Do not depart from what is 
morally | good and helpful (kuSala). Do not neglect living 
beings (cattle, ete.). Be not inattentive to the study and 
interpretation of the Vedas. Do not deprive the godsand 
ancestors of offerings and oblations due to them. Honour 
father, mother, teacher and guests like a god. Esteem only 
those actions which are blameless (anavadya), and not others, 
Perform only those good works which have been performed 
by us (predecessors), and not others. Receive the Brahmans 
(wise men) with respect, faith or eagerness, grace, gentleness, 


1 Taittirlya Up. 1.9: ritam (dharma), satyam, tapas, svidhy&ya-pravacanam, damah, 
famah, agnayah, agnihotrab, atithayah, m&nusam, prajah, prajanah, prajatih. ep. Bandhayana, 
IT. 6. 11. 3-4 ; Apastamba, II. 9. 24. 7-8. 


* Max Miiller translates bhut@ni greatmess. 
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fear and close attention! Act and behave in doubtful 
cases? as the Brahmans of ripe judgment (sammarsinah) are 
wont to act, avoiding meanness and aiming only at righteous- 
ness (aliksa dharmakamah), and so, too, in matters exciting 
the public feeling (abhyakhyatesu). 

The points about which the Taittiriyas, and with them all 
Brahman legal and nforal philosophers seem extremely keen 
are these: (1) the learning and teaching of Vedic literature ; 
(2) an implicit obedience tocustom and convention, or so-called 
revealed laws in the scripture; (3) a gradual advance from 
professed to realised faith; (4) the worship of deities and 
- ancestors ; and (5) marriage. - 

The first two points mean that we should not care so much * 
to originate new ideas or formulate new rules of.conduct as to 
make explicit what is implicit in the revealed texts,—to go on, 
in other words, putting new wine continually into old bottles, 
The third point ‘implies that we. should first readily accept 
what is given in the scripture, and'then, if we have time and 
ability and inclination enough, humbly ask whether it is true 
or false, in order finally to confirm our faith. The last point 
relates to marriage or union of the sexes. The Brahman 
thinkers in general, and the legal and moral philosophers in 
particular, viewed, contrary to the warrior thinkers, the idea 
of celibacy and childlessness with a peculiar dread. Under- 
lying their view of marriage, there is the notion of a kind of 
heredity, immortality, identity, continuity and progress. 
Thus nothing is of greater importance for them than this 
last point relating to marriage. 

Referring to the four ASramas or orders of men, Gautama 
who is one of the oldest and least philosophical among the 
writers on legal subjects, declared that the married householder 
was the source of all other orders of men, obviously for the 


1 Sraddhayd, ériya, hriyd, bhiyd, sarivida. Cp. sort s expressions in the Sia Aranyaka 


Upanisad, L. 5. 3. 
* Karma-vicikitsa va vritta-vicikits’ va syat, 
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reason that men of other orders did not generate children.’ 

Following Gautama, Baudhaiyana maintains 
Pees! tuntien the that there is, forsooth, one order only, 
whee doctrine of the order of the householder. Other orders 

cannot be conceived as existent because they 
do not beget offspring.» Renouncing good works recommended 
in the Vedas, severed from the worlds both celestial and 
mundane, and devoted exclusively to the transcendental 
sphere of Brahman, these orders of men become at length 
dust and perish (rajo bhttva dhvarnsate). The other three 
orders had not existed in the country before a demon named 
Kapila, son of Prahlada, disagreeing with the gods, #e., 
Brahmans, introduced them. No wise men, therefore, should 
take any notice of them. For in accordance with the rule 
and purpose of Prajapati, the lord of the world of genera- 
tion, it is our duty to study. the three Vedas, to undergo 
moral discipline, to marry; to profess and realise faith, to 
offer sacrifices, and to show: liberality to those who deserve 
it. Quoting an ancient authority,° Baudhayana and Vasistha 
sought to establish their views, that by a son a man conquers 
the worlds, by a grandson he obtains immortality, and by a 
great-grandson he rises up to the highest heaven. But we 
must not put out of sight Vasistha’s judgment of the moral 
value of conduct (acara) as far outvaluing the mere formal 
study of the Vedas together with the six Angas and other 
supplementary works.’ Baudhayana’s arguments were fur- 
ther worked out later by Apastamba,’ as originally derived 
from the Taittiriyas in the main. Thus Vasistha leads us 


* Gautania, IIT. 3; IIL. 36. 

* Baudhdyana, II. 6. 11. 27; Il. 6. 11. 26, 34. 

* Taittiriya Samhita, VI. 3. 10.5 ; Satapatha Brahmana, I. 7. 2. 11; Brihad Aranyaka 
Upanisad, I. 5. 4.16. ‘A Brahmana is born loaded with three debts: he owes studentship 
to the sages; sacrifices to the gods, and ason to the manes” (Bihler), Baudhayana, 
II. 9. 16.6; VaSistha, XVII. 5 

* VaSistha, VI. 1-8 ; cp. Mac, IV. 155-158; Visnu, LXXI. 92. 

* Baudhayana, II, 6. 11. 34, 
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back to those who avowedly underrated the moral value of 
Vedic learning, that is, to the Mundakas, and Baudhayana 
leads us to Apastamba and Apastamba back to the Taittiriyas. 

* Abandoning truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, the 
Vedas, this world and the next, one should seek the universal 
Soul. For an insight into that alone is the attainment of 

security (ksemaprapanam).”! Apastamba 
Bie, sett an’ considered this Gargyayana or Platonic view 

to be quite the contrary of his own. Strange 
to say, in one section of his work,’ if it be not a later inter- 
polation, the same Apastamba speaks in the Gargyayana 
vein, when like a good philosopher he recognises nothing 
higher than the realisation of Atman (atma-labhan na 
param). However, the whole contention of Apastamba 
centres round the word “alone.” ‘Were security attainable 
by knowledge alone, then theseeker of it ought not to 
feel any pain in-this life.°~ But the very fact that he feels 
séme sort of pain is enough to prove that insight into trath 
alone is not enough for security. 

Apastamba upholds this view elsewhere,‘ and this time with 
far greater force. But his reasoning is dialectical, very similar 
to that of a Pirva-mimamsin. And the doctrine is at best that 
of a popular materialist and theologian. He introdaces the 
point of controversy thus: Those who vehemently disparage 
the order of house-holders assert: Desiring children, a man 
travels on the southern path of the Aryaman (sun); and desir- 
ing no children, he proceeds along the northern path. The 
southern path leads to the crematorium and ‘ charnel-fields’ 
(Smasanam), while the northern path leads to immortality. 
Moreover, he who travels on the latter path, can accomplish — 


* Apastamba, II. 9. 21. 13-14. @p. Kaugitaki Upanigad, L. 4. 

* Ibid, I. 8, 22 ; 1. 8. 28: The section comes in abruptly. I: shows no organic connec- 
tion with what immediately precedes and with what follows. In any case, the author 
admits that the views are taken over from some older authorities. The commentator 
Haradatta thinks it is extracted from an Upanisad ; we suppose, from the Katha. 

3 Ibid, IT. 9. 21. 16. 

* Ibid, Il. 9. 23. 3-9; II. 9, 24. 1-15. 
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his wishes merely by his will. But their statement is absurd 
from beginning to end. With us who are well-versed in the 
three-fold knowledge (traividya-vriddhah) the Vedas are the 
supreme authority (pramanam). We maintain accordingly 
that the works enjoined in the Vedas ought to be performed, 
and a rule of conduct (acara) which is PERS, to those works 
is of no authority. 

Now it is declared in the Vedas: offspring is man’s im- 
mortality (prajatih amritam). In other words, the father 
is reborn in the son, and this is the true immortality of the 
mortal (martyam amritam). That the father is just repro- 
duced, separately (virudhah prithak) in the son is perceivable 
even by the senses (pratyaksena upalabhyate). For the 
likeness (saripyam) of both is so very apparent that it requires 
no other evidence to prove it; their bodies are two separate 
entities, that is all. The son*naturally outlives the father, 
and fulfilling the duties taught in the Vedas, increases the 
fame and heavenly bliss (kirtim.svargam) of his predecessors? 
In this way each succeeding generation contributes to the glory 
and happiness of the preceding ones. It follows that the 
immortality which the unmarried hermits, ascetics or recluses 
strive to achieve is but a pure metaphysical fiction. That 
is to say, those deluded wise men who seek for immortality by 
means other than marriage ‘ become dust and perish.’ There 
may be among them some who are good men. But for this 
reason we are not justified in saying that every one of them 
is either an intellectual or an ethical superior to every one of 
the householders. And why should we neglect what is so 
visible, excellent and concrete for something which is incapable 
of proof, imaginary or abstract ? 

The arguments which the Taittiriyas brought forward in 

favour of their opinion were all drawn, as we 

Batrdicniy Eno ait: saw, from the armoury of Mahidasa, that is, 

=e from the philosophy of the Aitareyas. Their 

arguments are three in all: (1) That the eternal greatness 
32 
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of the Divine being (Brahman) is neither increased by works, 
nor diminished, and the soul that knows or realises in and 
through itself the nature of that greatness’ is not stained by 
evil deeds. (2) That the development of soul or the mani- 
festation of the Divine essence in and through the world of 
generation is gradual. And (3) that there isno difference of 
kind but of degree between varied functions the soul has to 
discharge in its gradual advance from imperfection to com- 
- leted actuality. 

Thus we see that the opposition is ultimately between two 
great combatants in history, Mahidasa and Gargyayana’, 

al _.. and that the real point at issue is whether 

e real opposition 
between Mahidasaand or no there is any correlation between the 
Gargyayana. ollage 

Brahma-world and the concrete activities of 
life. In accordance with his yiew of development, Mahidasa 
found perfect harmony between the two, whereas proceeding 
from his view of Tdea, Gargyayana found no other co-ordinat- 
ing link than the generic character’ of soul—the soul which 
alone has the power to contemplate and realise in and through 
itself the eternal reason of the Divine, or through which 
the Divine Idea (manasa) becomes actualised (caksusa). 

In Yajiiavalkya we saw something of an _ attempt 
at a reconciliation between the views of Mahidasa and 
ised asic You Xssinw Gargyayana. And in making such an 
Mae eg hina attempt he involved himself apparently in 
between the Mundakas self-contradiction. While speaking for 
a jasaneyas. ° 

himself, he was on the side of Gargyayana, 
as he found, like his predecessor, no harmony between his idea 
of the Brahma-world, on one hand, and the actual customs 
and usages of social life, on the other. Society allows, and is 
perhaps bound to allow, all sorts of distinction between this 
and that—a thief and not-a-thief, gods and not-gods, and so 
forth—while the greatest truth is, according to Yajiiavalkya, 


* The dialogue in the Uttarédbyayana, XIII, between Citra and Sambhita reminds 8 
of Citra Gérgyayana. | 
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that there is no ultimate ground to justity any such 
distinctions. Thus he was forced at last to leave home to 
become a homeless recluse or hermit. For, as is clearly 
implied by him, we cannot serve both God and Mammon at 
the same time. Being a god, in other words, we can be among 
the gods, just as, on the other hand, being a Brahman, we can 
approach Brahman. Therefore, wishing for the Brahma- 
world only, the Bhiksus leave their homes. That is to say, a 
divine philosopher, rising in thought and conduct above all 
material conditions of existence, rending asunder all worldly 
fetters and even putting aside all hankering after heavenly 
joys, attainable through works, Vedic or sacrificial, adopts the 
life of a mendicant (bhiksacaryam carati).’ 

When he spoke for others, Yajiiavalkya was on the side of 
Mahidasa. As a Brahman theologian himself, he could hardly 
get away from his inherited belief in the scripture. It need not 
surprise us, therefore, when we-find that in his estimation the 
study of the Vedas and Vedic literature was not only useful but 
essential. The same applies equally to his views on sacrifice, 
penance and other hum-drums of Brahmanic religion—the 
beliefs and practices which the Sramans in general, and the 
warrior philosophers in particular, either openly condemned, 
or at least viewed with great suspicion. As a Brahman, 
too, he endeavoured to justify on a ground more or less 
psychological the Divine revelation in the Vedas. It was 
on a similar ground that he attempted also to defend all 
existing practices of Brahmanic religion. As a _ law- 
giver, he taught that a Brahman ought to pass through these 
four stages of life’s training—Erudition (panditya), Folly 
(balya), Silence (maunam) and the Divine knowledge (brah- 
manatvam). As a philosopher again, he maintained that 
the eternal greatness of the Divine being neither increases 
nor decreases by any kind of work.* The view was borrowed 


1 Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV, 4. 22. 
* Ibid, IV. 4, 22-23, 
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either from the Taittiriyas or from Pratardana. Supposing 
that, the view was obtained from the Taittiriyas, we can show 
that the psychological explanation which Yajnavalkya offered 
was far more definite and clear than that of his predeces- 
sors. Given an eternally active soul, it was very easy for 
Yajiiavalkya to eliminate from the thinking subject an object 
by substituting for it another, and finally to eliminate from it 
every object which is foreign, 7.e., not-self. When applied to 
his asrama-theory, Yajiiavalkya’s psychological explanation 
would appear as follows: At the first period of his life, a 
Brahman desires Vedic scholarship. Then comes a_ period 
when, after accomplishing this object, he desires a wife, by her 
offspring, and through them immortality, preservation of the 
race, maintenance of social and religious institutions, and 
furtherance of knowledge. At the third period again, he, 
giving up even this object, desires: to contemplate in silence 
the nature of theultimate reality of things, while at the fourth 
fis mind is intent on nothing .butitself. But if, keeping his 
mind always intent on itself, a man does any work, no evil 
thereof can attach to his soul. And if it be possible 
for a man to enjoy all things and perform all life’s functions 
without degrading his nature thereby, then it would certainly 
be unwise, according to him, to renounce the world ‘and man’s 
various duties in it at an early age. 

As for the question, to study or not to study the Vedas, 
to marry or not to marry, or to be or not to be a monk, his 
answer was this :—‘ After erudition, a Brahman persists in 
folly (balyena tisthati). After that, he contemplates in silence. 
And finally he becomes a perfect philosopher.” Here his 
expression “persists in folly” refers to marriage, which is the 
foundation of all social life, and admits of a two-fold inter- 
pretation. It may be interpreted either (1) as implying 
a bitter irony against those recluses or ascetics who looked 
upon marriage as a mere act of folly or childishness, or (2) as 
meaning that itis really foolish, even according to Yajiiavalkya, 
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to enter upon the life of a house-holder. The same 
ambiguity of meaning attaches to his sentence—“ Everything 
else is of evil.” It may mean either (1) everything except 
philosophic contemplation, or (2) everything except living 
in accordance with the asrama-theory. This ambiguity 
of Yajiavalkya’s expressions is most important historically, 
since we may suppose that out of it emerged later two dis- 
tinct and mutually opposed schools of opinion, namely, that 
of the Mundakas, and that of the Vajasaneyas. By the term 
folly (balya) the former understood foolishness, childishness 
or ignorance, while the latter understood just the opposite 
of ignorance, that is, wisdom. 


A. The Mundakan view. 


Bharadvaja is distinguished in_history from Rathitara as 

a Truth-bearer (satya-vaha)-from a Truth-speaker (satya- 
vacas) or pure Transcendentalist. The real difference between 
the two thinkers lies in the fact that the former explicitly 
blends, like Yajiavalkya, moral considerations with his con- 
. ceptions of the transcendental. Two among 

fechas Seemnvtace cies the predicates assigned by Bharadvaja to 
he blends moral cov- God (Brahman) are without family and 
conceptions of the without caste (agotrah, avarnah).! By these 
he clearly implies his detestation of the 

existing caste-system. But Bharadvaja has no views 
to offer other than those of Yajiiavalkya save that by which 
he discountenances the usual ascetic practices of the time. 
As among the predecessors of the Buddha who is best*known 
as the propounder of the middle-path, it cannot but be of 
greatest interest to note in Bharadvaja that as, on the one 
hand, he was anti-Brahmanic in his social and religious views, 
so, on the other, he discouraged unnecessary physical 
torture, annihilation of the senses, and other ascetic monstro- 
sities. “‘ This self (the ideal self-existence) is not attainable 


-! Mundaképanisad, I. 1. 6. 
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by the Veda, nor by mere intellect, nor by much 
learning. He whom the self chooses, by him it can be 
obtained...... nor can it be obtained by one who is devoid of 
strength, thoughtfulness, and right meditation. It is only 
when a wise man strives after it by means of strength, 
thoughtfulness or earnestness, and right meditation, that he 
finds himself at home with Brahman.”' And we must bear 
in mind that Bharadvaja was neither an ascetic or hermit, 
nor a Brahman house-holder, priest or jurist. He was a 
recluse (Sramana), mendicant (bhiksu), or shaveling (munda). 

Bharadvaja’s hostile attitude towards Brahmanic religion 
and laws (with which we are mainly concerned) can well be 
brought out in his own words summarised as follows :— 

There are two kinds of Knowledge (vidya): the higher or 
transcendental (para) and the lower or mundane (a-para). 
Bee eo The knowledgé mundane comprises the four 
— Brahmanic “Vedas and six Vedie sciences, while the 

| knowledge: transeendental is that by which 
the Undecaying (Aksara) is rendered accessible—realised or 
apprehended. “Come hither, come hither!” call ' the 
priests, the worshippers of the gods, the preachers of 
heavenly joys. “ This is indeed thy holy well-merited Brahma- 
world.”® But fluid and unsteady are those eighteen’ sacrifices 
in the form of which the lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools who hail these with joy as the highest good (sreyah) 
are sure to undergo decay and death again and again. Fools 
who are lodged in ignorance,’ but consider themselves pro- 
foundly wise, and look down upon others, stagger to and fro, 
like the blind led by the blind. Children (balah) who are 
lodged in manifold ways in ignorance, consider themselves 


1 Mundaképanisad, III. 2. 3-4: “ Nayam 4tmi pravacanena labhyo, na medhay4,..-+-+-- 
Nayam atma& balahinena labhyo, na ca pramadat tapaso vapyalivigat,...... esa dtmé visate 
Brahma-dhama.” 

* Ibid, I. 1,5: “ para yaya tad Aksaram adhigamyate.” 

3 [bid, I. 2.6: “ esa vah punya sukrito Brahma-lokah.” 

* Mundaka Upanisad, I. 2. 8: “ avidyayam antare vartamandh.” 
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happy. Vedic sacrificers who are like children know not 
owing to their passions (ragat) that they will fall and feel 
miserable, when their life’s light is extinguished. Estimating 
sacrifices and ceremonials as the best (varistha), these blind 
fools know no better. They having fully enjoyed happiness 
on the height of their well-merited heaven (naka-pristhe 
sukrite), re-enter this world (of men), or a lower one (of 
animals and insects). But those venerable sages who meditate 
in the wood, cultivate faith, and live on alms (bhiksacaryam 
carantah), proceed, unperturbed, wise and stainless as they are 
through the solar gate to the region where dwells the immortal, 
inexhaustible (avyaya) Person, the supreme Brahman.’ 

He who conceives desires in his mind (kaman yah kimayate 
manyamanah), is reborn here and there, according to his desires. 
But from him whose desirés—are fulfilled in that his true 
self is realised (kritatmanah), all desires fall away even here, 
in this very life or present consciousness. “‘T'wo birds, insepa- 
rable comrades, are attached. to. the same tree. Of them, one 
eats sweet fruit, while the other does not eat but watches. 
Sunk in the same tree by his own impotence (anisaya), a man 
dwells, overwhelmed with grief. But when he sees the other 
lord (isa)—the contented and omnipotent Soul, then he over- 
comes grief. Whena seer sees the lordly creative Reason 
(kartaram isSam), the resplendant soul, having the same origin 
or close kinship with the Divine (Brahmayonim) then he is 
truly wise. Shaking off both good and evil, and devoid of all 
material colouring of the soul (niianjanah) he reaches the 
highest unity with himself (paramam samyam upeti).’? 

Like Gargyayana and Pippalada, Bharadvaja was a 
Brahmavadin. By the simile of two birds, borrowed from 
Dirghatamas,* Bharadvaja controverted the position of the 
Prana-vadin. “The vital spirit (prana) shines forth in 

1 Mundaka Upanisad, I. 2. 9-11. 


2 Ibid, IIL. 1.1-3. 
> Rig-veda, I.164.20; Yaska’s Nirukta, XIV. 30. 
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all beings. Recognising this truth, one may be wise enough, 
Sie. aete ae but not a first-rate philosopher (nat ivadin).! 
against Vitalists or [fe who revels in soul, delights in soul,and 
Ba having performed the higher functions of 
the soul remains firmly established in his knowledge of 
Brahman, is indeed the best of philosophers (Brahmavidiam 


» 


varistha).” ° 

In the same tree or world of generation there are two 
birds or principles. ‘These are Prana and Brahman, spirit and 
intelligence, life and soul. The functions and tendencies of 
these two principles are diametrically opposed, and yet they 
cannot be conceived to exist independently of each other. 
They are inseparable companions. Apart from Brahman, the 
intelligent principle of things, Prana or vital spirit is altogether 
a blind power, just as apart from soul, the element of 
rationality, the living principle is but an animal soul, guided 
(as we now say) by mere instivets and impulses. Of life and 
soul, the former is an active principle, in so far as it tends to 
increase animality by seeking constantly after the objects of 
sense, and the latter is a passive factor, in so far as it ténds 
to arrest the growth of animality by refraining from the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures. But soul, too, must be said 
to be active in its own sphere, in so far as it perseveres in 
developing its rationality or freewill by reflecting upon its 
own nature, viewing its own purity, i.e. by realising itself. 
This self-realisation enables soul to rise above all material 
conditions of its existence, or to reach in this present conscious- 
ness the immortal, immaterial Brahma-world, where ‘the sun 
does not shine, nor the moon and the stars, nor lightnings, and 
much less fire.’ 


Bharadvaja’s conception of the Brahma-world is not that 
of 4 material heaven. It is a subjective state of the mind 
' Of. Ch@xdogya Upanigad, VII. 15-16. 


* Mandaka Upanisad, IT. 1.4. 
* Ibid, IL 2.10; ef. Katha, V.15; Svetévatara, V. 14; Bhagavad Gité, 1X. 15. 6. 
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lying far above  sense-perception and imagination. This 
highest,condition of soul is indeed the true self of man, and 
it can be gained by truth, meditation, right knowledge and 
pure life, that is to say, by purging the mind of all its 
distracting and contaminating factors. For such a_ self- 
realisation as this neither Vedic learning, nor marriage and 
offspring, nor sacrifices and penances are at all necessary. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the path to self- 
realisation involves for Bharadvaja only a negative process of 
the mind. He teaches rather that the path-process as a whole 
is constituted by the mutual counteraction of numerous opposite 
factors. 


“ 


B. The Vijasaneyan view. 


Bharadvaja represents the GOmimon case of all who called 

g _ themselves -Sramans against ali who were 
ramans versus Brah- . ? 
mans. known as Brahman theologians and law- 
givers. During the long-drawn battle between the philo- 
sophers and the theologians, lasting for centuries, the orthodox 
defenders of Brahmanic religion were always on the defensive. 
But the new movement evoked such a ery for reformation on 
all sides that it was impossible for them to remain passive. 
And whether or not the movement was successful in the long 
run, its influence penetrated even into ancient orthodoxy. 
There cana, perhaps, be no better evidence of this than the 
antinomian doctrine of Vasistha. Perhaps from the beginning 
the recluse philosophers made a mistake in that they 
placed themselves out of touch with the people, first, by 
renouncing the world, and, secondly, by discouraging marriage, 
which was reasonably viewed as the real foundation of social 
life. It is doubtful if they really meant to discourage 
marriage in the case of all. And whether they actually 
meant it or not, the clever Brahmans attacked the weak point 
in their opponents. Chiefly by this one point they were in a 

33 
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position to keep the majority of the people on their side, till 
they succeeded in slowly and steadily remodelling their 
own systems with materials obtained from their opponents 
and other philosophic sources. As the recluse philosophers 
attempted to interpret the Brahmanic notion of immor- 
tality in the light of rebirth and re-decease, so, on 
the other hand, the Brahmans interpreted their opponents’ 
conception of immortality or immateriality as virtually 
amounting to a total extinction of the human race. Nothing 
could be more an object of dread to the popular mind than 
this notion of utter annihilation. All this we have noticed in 
connexion with Apastamba, Baudhayana and other , legal 
writers. The Vajasaneyas were, perhaps, the first to answer 
the charge of the Mundakas. 

Their reply is contained in a U panisad, generally known as 
Wie casas ie the Vajasaneyw or Isopanisad. It forms the 
commentators and ex- « concluding chapter of the White Yajur- Veda. 
eat But for ‘this reason we are not prepared to 
allow with Prof. Max Miiller its claim to a ‘very early age,’ 
particularly anage prior to that of Yajiavalkya. For, as 
seems to us, the author of this Upanisad was a Vajasaneya or 
a later exponent of Yajiiavalkya’s philosophy.' Strictly speak- 
ing, the Upanisad in question represents no philosophical view 
which is peculiar to itself. Its historical importance is that it 
contains, in common with the Kendpanisad, an answer oF 
opposition to the Mundakan criticism of Vedic sacrifices, 
Brahmanic religion and asrama-theory. A bitter tone of 
irony prevails throughout this Upanisad, and this cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for otherwise than by supposing that 
it was evoked by the grave charge which the Mundakas, and 
with them many other schools of recluse philosophers framed 
against the upholders of the asrama-theory and of the system 
of sacrifices. 


i Of. lSopanisad, 1-2: “na karma lipyate nare” with Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, 
1V. 4-23; “na lipyate karmana papakena.” 
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The Mundakas said: The sun does not shine there (na 
tatra stiryo bhati), that is to say, the Brahma-world is not the 
Vedic material heaven, where the sun shines forth. To this 
the Vajasaneyas replied: If that world be sunless (asiiryah), 
then it must be covered with blinding darkness. ' 

The Mundakas thought that the highest duty of a man‘is 
to gain the Brahma-world by truth, meditation, right know- 
ledge and pure life or celibacy. ‘The Vajasaneyas, on the other 
hand, considered the action of those who sought for the 
Brahma-world only by such means as suicidal.* 

The Mundakas considered generation of offspring as 
ignorance (avidya), and self-realisation as knowledge (vidya). 
The Vajasaneyas, on the contrary, thought: Death is 
overcome through such ignorance, while immortality is 
obtained through such knowledge. This clearly explains why 
the Vajasaneyas considered the-conduct of unmarried recluses 
as suicidal. As they seem to have understood in agreement 
with Yajiavalkya, immortality ‘is’ of two kinds: physical 
and psychological. Immortality in’ the physical sense 
is possible only through the perpetuation of the race. 
And immortality in the psychological sense is not more 
than a state of self-realisation—a state of the mind when it 
thinks of itself.° In the latter sense, then, the term immorta- 
lity implies but the immortality of soul. Whilst thus 
controverting the Mundakan view, the Vajasaneyas did not 
intend to undervalue in any way knowledge by way of self- 
realisation. The real point of their controversy was that in 
seeking philosophic knowledge one ought not to neglect the 
duties of life. So they taught: Those who persist in ignorance 
enter into blinding darkness, but those who delight only in 

' [gopanisad, 3. 

* Ibid, 9. This seems to be the historical interpretation of the expression Gtmahano 
ig that by the term Immortality Buddha understood the extinction of passion, the 
extinction of hatred, and the extinction of dullness. “Yo kho.. vuccati rigakkhayo 
dosakkhayo mohakkhayo idam vuccati amatam,” Sarhyutta, V. 8. 


. 
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knowledge enter, as it were, into greater darkness.' He who 
experiences, therefore, both knowledge and not-knowledge, 
overcomes death through not-knowledge, and obtains immor- 
tality through knowledge.” 


TT. The nature and knowledge of God, 


Far more significant than the first is the second point in 
Bharadvaja’s Divine Science (Brahma-vidya, metaphysics), as 
it brings out his definite philosophical view rather than a hostile 
criticism of polytheistic and juvistic errors, committed gene- 
rally by the professed custodians of Vedic religion and Indian 
society. It is besides the one point in which he seems to stand 
nearest to Xenophanes, the reputed teacher of Parmenides. 

Bharadvaja’s criticism of the Brahmanic view of life was 
The Mundakas verans Tefuted, as WelZsaw, by the Vajasaneyas. 
me ere. Concerning both the points, and particularly 
with regard to the ‘second point, his.opponents were the Keniya_ 
Jatilas whose views are preserved, we think, in the Keno- 
panisad.* The contention was not as to the nature of 
Brahman, but as to the possibility of a knowledge of God. 

Following a train of thought of the earlier thinkers, 
which is very pronounced in Mahidasa, Gargyayana, |/ddalaka 

? TSopanigsad, 9, 

* [Sopanisad, II. “ Vidyarh ca avidyaia ca yas tad vedébhayam saha. Avidyayé 
myityum tirtvé, vidyay& amritam aénute.” 

* Inthe Buddhist Selasutta (Suttanipata, No. 33) Keniya or Keniya is a Jatila who 
lived with his family and kinsmen in a hermitage, built up on the banks of the Mahd- 
mahiganhga (Paramatthajotika, IT. 2. p, 437). In the text itself the locality is referred to as 
Anguttaripa. Keniya is introduced as a contemporary of the Buddha, and a friend of the 
Br&éhman teacher Sela. Onan occasion he entertained in his hermitage the Buddha with 
his 1250 followers. The commentator points ont that Buddha’s words Aggihuttamukha 
yanna, Savitti chandaso mukhaia were much appealing to Keniya, a hermit as he was. 
After reading the Kena Upanisad we cannot but feel that acase has been made out in 
favour of the Tipasa relivion. The very first question— “ Kenégitamn patati presitam manah 
kena pranah prathamah praiti yuktah?” is full of reminiscence of an arama where a 
resident pupil would discuss the deep questions in this sweet and genial manner with the 
Risi. Thus elsewhere (Suttanip&ta, Sutta No. 56) we meet with a pupil of the hermit 


Bavari who asks the Bnddha in a similar way: “ Kena-ssu nivuto loko, Kena-ssu na-ppa- 
kasati ?” mas 2 


al 


> 
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and Yajnavalkya, Bharadvaja maintained that the one which 
is the source of many is knowable by the cognitive mind. 
According to the Keniyas, on the contrary, “The know-all 
does not know atall.”' “ Brahman is the ear of the ear, the 
Ts ernie ot nts mind of the n:ind, the speech cf the speech, 
Keniyas. the breath of the breath, and the eye of the 
eye...... The eye does not reach it, hor speech, nor mind, 
Without knowing or cognising it, how can anyone instruet 
others about it ?”” Referring evidently to ‘* Visvakarman,”™ 
they add: ‘ We have heard from the teachers of old that 
Brahman is different from that which is known (to our 
sense-experience), and even beyond that which is known 
(thought by the mind).’”* “That which is by its nature 
inexpressible but by which speech itself is expressed, that 
which is by its nature unthinkable but by which thought is 
rendered thinkable, ...... or that which is by its nature 
inaudible but by which the hearing itself is made audible 
is the real Brahman, not that-which people here worship.” 

One of the favourite maxims of Mahidasa was: “ As far as 
Brahman reaches, so far reaches speech.”* Discarding this 
maxim, the Keniyas affirmed: Should anyone ask us, 
what form of Brahman (Brahmano riipam) is in itself, and 
what forn> of Brahman in the gods do you judge to be 
known, as it were, to you? our reply would be this: “I 
do not think I know it well, nor do I know that I do not 
know it. He among us who knows this, he knows it, nor 
does he know that he does not know it. He by whom it is 
not thought, by him it is thought ; he by whom it is thought, 
knows it not. It is not understood by those who understand 
it, it is understood by those who do not understand it.” 


1 Kendpanigsad, II. 1: “ Yadi manyase suvedeti dabhram evipi nunam tvam vettha"= Lit. 
“If thou thinkest thou knowest it well, then thou knowest surely but little.” 

* Rig-Veda, X. 82.7. 

> Kenépanisad, 1.4: “ anyad eva tad viditadatho aviditad adhi,” 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 3, 8. 9. 

® Kenépanisad, II. 2-3: “naiham manye suvedeti no va vedeti veda ca, Yo nas tad 
veda tad veda no na vediti Veda ca......”” (Max Miiller’s Translation). 


* 
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This sarcasm has been variously explained by the com- 
mentators and modern scholars. But the general trend 
of thought or argument seems to be this. Brahman is in 
essence unknowable. Hence those who boast that they have 
power to apprehend it are ignorant. But those who are fully 
aware of their incapacity to apprehend it, and do not endeavour 
to apprehend it by neglecting the duties of life are wise indeed. 
* (The Mundakas, for instance are) of opinion that Brahman 
is known by an inner awakening or a kind of intuition (prati- 
bodha-viditam matam), and that by such knowledge we obtain 
immortality. (If it be true that) by knowledge we obtain 
immortality, (even then it must not be forgotten that) by the 
self (physical being, living body) we acquire strength (virya, to 
overcome real death).”' The gods are powerless without Brah- — 
man. ‘True. But it must be remembered that the gods, such — 
as Fire, Air, Lightning and others, are nearest unto Brahman. 
(The worship of these is, therefore, not altogether worthless.) 

There is every reason to» believe that here the Keniyan 
Sarcasm applies to the Mundaka opinion according to 
which Brahman is knowable only by inner understanding 
or intuition (pratibodha-viditam). For it is explicit 
in Bharadvaja, although not- so explicit as in Naciketas, 

that “a man, whose nature is purified 
isiiekes cae ue by the grace of knowledge, alone can 
pis oki y pare see God, meditating on him as _ without 

parts—as a whole. The infinitesimal self 
is to be known by cetas (pure reason) or vijfiana (pure cog- 
nition).”* God is invisible, incomprehensible, without family, 
without caste, without eyes, ears, hands and feet, the eternal, 
the really existent, the omnipresent, the infinitesimal, the 
inexhaustible, and the origin of all beings.* Just as the 


* 


* Kendépanisad, IT. 4. 
* Ibid, LIT. 1-12; IV. 2-3. 
* Mundaképanigsad, IIT. 1. 8-9: * ‘ Jina: prnsidens visuddha-sattyas tas tu tam pagyate 
niskalam dhydyamanahb.” 
* Ibid, I, 6. 
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spider spreads and winds up its thread, or as plants grow on 
the earth, or as hairs spring forth on the head and body so 
does everything originate from the inexhaustible. The Divine 
Person is devoid of form, unborn, without breath, without 
mind, pure (Subhra), undecaying, higher than the high (parat 
parah). From him is generated breath, mind, all organs of 
sense, ether, air, fire, water, and earth.!. The earth is the 
support of all, while the Divine Person is the inner self of 
all that is (sarvabhita-antaratma). In the physical world 
there is no god—the sun, the moon, lightning, or the like— 
who can be conceived as God. In man God is the soul that 
assumes the nature of mind and acts as a guide to the senses.” 
That which is the purest in external nature and that which 
is the purest in our inner life are one. That is to say, God 
and Soul are indentical in nature. That which is uncreated 
(akrita) cannot be gained ‘by- ‘that which is created (krita). 
And that which is pure cannot-he obtained Dy that which is 
impure. Neither God in nature-nor God in man can be 
apprehended by the study of the Vedas and Vedie sciences 
or by the senses. The sacrifices to the gods and ancestors 
and penances and fasting cannot purify our nature. The 
rivers cannot wash off our sins. The best means of 
apprehencing God or purifying our nature is Yoga—medita- 
tion or inner culture of faith and intellect When the wise 
apprehend God, and realise the immortal in them, which is 
full of bliss, then the fetter of their heart is broken, all doubts 
are solved, all their works perish.“ And when they die, the 
‘elements are dissolved, and the sense-faculties vanish in a 
similar way, but soul, the imperishable element, becomes 
united with God.* In this connexion Bharadvaja quotes a 
Pippalada view, viz.—“Just as the flowing rivers disappear 
in the sea, so a wise man, freed from individuality, goes to 
the Divine Person.” 


' Mundaképanisad, IL. 1. 3. > Ibid, I, 2.8. 
* Ibid, II. 2. 7. ' Ibid, ILL. 2. 7-8, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
NACIKETAS. 
((rolamaka Philosophy.) 


The place of Naciketas in Indian philosophy is very similar 

to that of Parmenides in the history of Greek thought. The 

precise position assumed by both is that of an 

Position of Naciketas = 29 

ant Parmenides in the A bsolutist' as opposed to that of a Mechanist. 
is of philosophy. 2 : 

ot. the analogy between the views of the two 


thinkers is in certain points very close.® But we shall not 
for this reason be justified in Supposing one of them to 


have been a borrower from the other,‘ 
Even as to the point of close resemblance between them, 


hrs. Rhys Davids seems more doubtful than we are, when she — 


says, “ Nor, in the absence of any fuller statement of the former 
extreme (That everything is) alluded to by the Buddha, can 
we say whether that view coincided with the position taken by 
Parmenides.” She readily grants, however, the probability of 
some coincidence. Prof. Max Miiller, onthe other hand, dis- 


covers some points of similarity between Naciketas and Plato, 


especially in regard to the simile of the chariot in the Katho- 
panisad, although he, too, is not ready to presume that the 


latter borrowed the simile from the former. Instead, then, 


of raising any question of borrowing, we might observe 
" with profit that in India Naciketas thought on the lines of 
Gargyayana; in Greece Plato thought on the lines of Parmen- 


ides. In India Uddalaka, who resembles Anaxagoras, was — 


a predecessor of Naciketas. Furthermore, the immediate 


* Brahma-vadin, Atma-vadin. 

* Prana-vadin. Bhita-vadin. 

* AIL Gesch. der Philos., p. 121. 

* Mrs, Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p, 83. 
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predecessor of Naciketas was Bharadvaja as that of Parmenides 
was Xenophanes. 


It is a received opinion that the historical reality of 
Naciketas is extremely doubtful.’ In the 

Historical interpre- py «44s 0 ws 
tation of the descent ‘Laittiriya story he is introduced 4s a Gautama, 


of Naciketas f Lae A: 5 
Uddalaka Aran. Th. the son of VajaSravasa,* while in the Katha 


Gotamaka views in the rere . : are ‘ 
Katha Upanisad, The Version of the same story he appears as a 


Hotamaka Philosophy Gautama, the son of Auddalaka Aruni, i.e., 
dake ond. be of Vajasravasa the son of Uddalaka and the 
yaya philosophy ¥ 

‘ ¢randson of Aruna.* But however fictitious 
the ascribed descent of Naciketas from Uddalaka of the 
Gotama clan may have been, it is of the greatest historical 
importance as affording a legendary basis for the chronology 
of the philosophy of Uddalaka and the teaching of the Kathdé- 
panisad, centred round Naciketas. The name of Naciketas 
is no more than a suitable” designation for referring to the 
particular individual behind that teaching, and we are inclined 
to think that this particular individual was but an influenciaP 
leader of a school of wanderers whose origin can be traced 
back to Uddalaka Aruni. We might, indeed, go so far as 
to identify this band of Bhiksus with the Gotamakas’ ap- 
pearing in the Anguttara list of religieux, along with the 
Munda-sivakas whose views have been discussed in the 
previous chapter. ‘The positive advantage of this identification 
is that we are enabled thereby to account for the close 
resemblance between the teachings of the two Upanisads, 
the Mundaka and the Katha, in both of which we cannot help 
being struck by a spirit of reaction against Vedic ritualism. 
The truth of a common legendary descent of Uddalaka Aruni 


* Vedic Index, I, p. 432. 

* Taittiriya Brahmaga, II[. 1. §. 

> Kathopanisad, [. 1. 11. 

* Prof. Rhys Davids thinks that the Gotamakas were either the followers of Devadatta 
or the followers of a Brahman of the Gotama clan (Buddhist India, pp. 145-146; Dial. B, 
TL. pp. 220-22). Bndhoghosa says that the Gotamakas were a school of non-Buddhistiec 
teachers or a class of heretics, which is really saying nothing about them, 
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and Naciketas is clearly brought home to us as we realise 
how closely is bound up the Naciketa doctrine of Being 
with the logical postulate of Uddalaka’s philosophy. And 
the same is still more clearly brought home to us when we 
see how the Katha dialogue between Naciketas and his father 
was constructed on the model of the Chandogya dialogue 
between Svetaketu and Uddalaka. The difference between 
Bharadvaja and Naciketas, considered as representatives of 
the Mundaka and the Katha or Gotamaka philosophy, is of 
such a nature as is inevitable when one teacher thinks on = 
the lines of the other. Speaking generally, it is such a _ 
difference as exists between Xenophanes and Parmenides in 
Greek thought. On the other hand, in the light of the 
legendary descent of Naciketas from Uddalaka it is easy to 
understand the process of the growth of a Gotamaka_philos- 
ophy which in its Chandogya, Katha or Gita stage is but the 
same theistic doctrine (isvara-vada) in a special form. The 
time may come, and we firmly believe that the time will 
come when the historian will be able to prove beyond dispute 
that the Nyaya system of Gautama Aksapada which is in its 
ultimate analysis a theistic doctrine was the consummation 
of the Gotamaka attempts to establish a valid theory of the 
singleness of cause (eka-vada) by the method of induction by 
way of inference. ; 


His Purnosopuy. 


The most authentic document now available for the philo- 
sophy of Nacikeast is the poem of the Kathopanisad. It has 
been translated into Persian, French, Latin, 

thao aa German, Italian and English by many dis- 
tinguished scholars. The first translation 

is that in Persian, and associated with the name of the 
enlightened Mogul Prince, Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of 
Shah Jehan. And the view has been generally maintained 
since Prof. Weber that the said poem consists of portions 
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or fragments some of which are older than others. Even 
actual attempts have been made to separate the more 
modern from the more ancient portions. But Prof. Max 
Miller finds no justification for an attempt on the part of 
modern scholars to ransack the Upanisad in its present forme 
“Tn its original form,” he says, “it may have constituted 
one Adhyaya only, and the very fact of its division into two 
Adhyayas may show that the compilers of the Upanisad were 
still aware of its gradual origin. We have no means, however, 
of determining its original form, nor should we even be justi- 
fied in maintaining that the first Adhyaya ever existed by 
itself, and that the second was added at a much later time. 
Whatever its component elements may have been before it 
was an Upanisad, when it was an Upanisad, it consisted of 
six Vallis, neither more nor less.’”! 

But one important point seems to have escaped the great 
scholar’s notice, namely, that the poem of Naciketas, precisely. 
as that of Parmenides, consists not of two parts but of three. 
The first part serves as an introduction, the second part ° 
treats of ‘the way of truth,’ and the third part of ‘the way of 
opinion.’ We propose to examine these parts separately, one 
after another. 

‘i . 


I. Introduction. ‘ 


There are two versions of the first part now extant, and it 
furnishes ‘a peg on which’ hangs the whole philosophy of 
Naciketas. The prose version of which the date is unknown 
is given in the Taittiriya Brahmana (IIT. i. 8); the poetic ver- 
sion forms the first chapter of the Kathopanisad. This part 
introduces Naciketas as the son of Vajasravasa, descendant 
of Uddalaka. - Vajasravasa wishing for heavenly rewards, 
spent all his wealth on performing a cow-sacrifice to the 
gods, and on giving presents to the priests. When the sacrifice 


1 §.B.E.. XV. p. xxiii. 


> 


about metempsychosis on the analogy of the animation of corns, 
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was being performed and the presents were being given, a 
conviction arose in the heart of Naciketas, and he began 
to think “Unblessed (ananda), indeed, are those heavenly 
worlds to which a man goes by sacrificing cows, old and 
sterile,—too old to be able to drink, eat, give milk, or to 
calve.””! : 

The boy Naciketas questioned thrice his father saying, ' 
“Father, unto whom wilt thou give me?” The father replied — 
rather angrily, ‘Unto Death (Yama).’ Here the two ver- 
sions differ in some respects. The Taittirtya version intro- 
duces a third interlocutor, Voice or Wisdom, saying to 
Naciketas, as he was waiting for further reply from his ‘father: 
“ Thy father asked thee to go to the house of Death—Death 
to whom he has offered thee. Go, therefore, to Death while 
he is away from his house, and-stay there three nights without 
eating. When Death inquitesof thee, ‘ How long hast thou 
been here?’ then say, ‘For. three. nights.’ If he asks thee, 
What didst thou eat all the While? say, “TI ate the first night 
thy offspring, the second night thy cattle (animals for sacri- 
fice), and the third night thy good works (sacrifices).” 

According to the Katha version after listening to his 
father’s words, Naciketas said, “ Father, T go as the first, 
at the head of many who are still to die, and T go as one 
of many who are now dying. But how will Yama, the 
king of the dead, dispose of me?” The father replied, ‘ con- . 
sider what has happened to those who have gone before thee, 
or what will hefall those who are still to come. Verily a 
mortal ripens like corn, like corn he springs forth anew.” 
Metempsychosis is, in other words, the lot of a mortal on this. 
earth.’ _ 

The prose version of the introduction further relates that ‘af 
Naciketas, following the voice of Wisdom, came to the house 

' Kathopanisad, I. 1. 3. ir 
* Katha, I..1.6: “ Sasyam iva martyah pacyate fasyam ivajayate punah.” 


* The last sentence is our own addition and it ig meant to sum up Vajagravasa’s views 
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of Death when the latter was not at home, and did all the 

rest exactly as he was'instructed to do. Seeing that Naciketas 
consumed his offspring, cattle, sacrifice, in short, all that tie 
aman down to mortal existencs, Death showed respect to him 
instead of subjecting him to lis rule, and granted him three 
boons. ‘The first boon chosen by Naciketas was the knowledge 
of the way of returning alive to his father: the second was 
the knowledge of the way of rendering one’s good works 
imperishable; and the third was the know ledge of the way 
of conquering death itself for ever. Death’s reply to Naciketas 
was, by means of the three-fold Naciketa-fire or zeal for 
truth as distinguished from .the three-fold fire, kindled 
. generally by Vedic sacrificers or Brahman priests, by way of 
marriage, penance and sacrifice. 

The poetic version only sets forth in detail what is given 
in the earlier prose version in-w¢oncise form. The interest of 
the introduction is two-fold : (1) That it sets forth the attitude 
of Naciketas towards Brahmanic,religion and laws. (2) That 
it gradually leads up to the real philosophical stand-point of 
Naciketas. And upon the whole, it shows that the subject 
of his investigation is neither the world of generation or realm 
of repeated birth and death, nor the heavenly world or the realm 
of relatively unchangeable being. ‘The latter point is very 
clearly brought out in a verse of the Kathopanisad (I. 1. 12-13), 
where Naciketas, referring to the ordinary popular belief in 
the happiness of celestial beings, says: “In the heavenly 
world (svarge loke) there is no fear (they say). Thou art not 
there, O Death, and no one need be afraid owing to decay. 
Leaving aside hunger and thirst, and out of the reach of sorrow, 
all rejoice in heaven. Vedic fire-sacrifice leads us to heaven. 
But tell me, if thou knowest, whether the lovers of the heavenly 
world obtain true immortality or not.” Thus Naciketas 
in his introductory statement implies a sharp distinction of the 
realm of one absolute being, which is his immediate task to 
investigate, from the world of constant changes, as also from 
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heaven, the realm of relatively unchangeable being. As the 

absolute being is in his view far beyond the _ sensuous, 
: 

no idea of change or relativity can attach to it. 


2 IT. The way of Truth. 


The second part of the Kathopanisad really begins (1.1.20) 
where the Taittiriya version of the introduction ends (1.1.19). 
It is entirely a dialogue between Naciketas and Death. Secan- 
ning this part closely, we can perceive that it was added at a 
later period to the first part. A similar relation may be said 
to exist between the second and the third part. Whatever that 
may have been, dealing as it does with the way of truth, none 
can dispute that the second part alone gives us the real 
view-point of Naciketas, the doctrine of Being, presupposed 
or implied in what is known in-the Buddhist literature as 
Sakkaya-ditthi or Atmanistic philosophy,’ and in the Sarnkhya 
litérature as Sat-karya-vada. “Mahavira and Buddha seem to 
have described it as a type of Eternalism,? or rather of the 
doctrine of oneness*® or Semi-eternalism.* It is somewhat 
dificult to distinguish between what Buddha ealls 
Eternalism and what he calls Semi-eternalism. So far as we 
ean judge from his language, Eternalism has direct réference 
to the philosophy of Kakuda-Katyayana, and Semi-eternalism 
to the philosophy of Naciketas.’ The doctrine of Being con- 
stitutes the logical standpoint of the philosophies of Naciketas 
and Kakuda Katyayana. Not less important isthe distinction 
drawn by Buddha between the two types of Eternalism: Intui- 
tional and Sophistic, Physical and Logical.’ In reference to the 
first type of Eternalism, Buddha thought that the absolutist 


‘ Atta-vida ; Attdnuditthi. 

* Niya-vada ; Sassata-ditthi. 

3 Ekké-vada. 

* Ekacca-sassata-ekacca-asassata-vada, 
& Dial, B. Il. 26-35. 

* Dial, B. IL. 27-29, 
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position, that everything is (sabbam atthi), was reached from 
the notion of the world of generation. ‘* For one who views in 
the light of right insight the coming-to-be of the world, as it 
really is, there is no such thing in the world as non-Being 
(natthita). (hus his mind fastens upon this one extreme: 
Everything is.)’” : 
Buddha’s opinion is expressed elsewhere, in a passage of the 
Brahmajala Sutta. There by the term everything Buddha 
understands the soul and the world, the self and the not-self 
(atta ca loko ca). In this passage Buddha clearly states that 
a full recollection of former existences leads a man to the 
following conclusion: “Eternal are the soul and the world. 
These are barren, stedfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar firmly 
fixed. And though living beings continually run in transmi- 
cration, decease from one state of existence to be reborn into 
another, yet they exist eternally and are for ever the same.’” 
The position taken by Naciketas was different from that of 
an Eternalist. In truth his was the point of view of a Semi- 
Eternalist or Monist. Accordingly, his fundamental thesis was 
not that ‘Everything is,’ but only that * He is’ (astiti). AS we 
have seen, the introduction ascribes the former view to Vajasra- 
vasa, father of Naciketas. The point gains in importance as it 
clearly shows how Naciketas made a wide departure from his 
predecessors— Paramesthin ”, Uddalaka, Varuna, and others. 
“Paramesthin” approached the notion of Being entirely from the 
physical world : whatever is, springs from that which neither is 
nor is not. Although Uddalaka’s doctrine of Being was in the 
same stage, it was in his hands that the doctrine came to be 
distinctly formulated as a logical postulate : How can there be 
transition into Being but from Being? ‘The way in which 
Uddalaka asked himself this question shows that he made a 
great advance upon “Paramesthin” as to the actual formulating 


1 Sarhyntta-nikaya, 11.17; 111.185. Cj. Mrs. Rhys Davids. Buddhism, p. 83. 
* Dicha-nikdya, II, pp. 14 foll.: “sassato atta ca loko ca vaiijho kutattho...... atthitvera 


Sassati samanti.” 
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of the doctrine. Gargyayana, too, paved the way for Naci- 
ketas by defining Being (Sat) as that which is different from 
the gods and the sentient beings. 

Now Naciketas said to Death, “There is the doubt (viciki- 
tsa) as to man’s existence after death. Some say, he is; others, 
he is not. This would I like to know, taught by thee. This 
is the third boon which’ I ask of thee. Naciketas does not 
choose any other boon but this.’ 

Death said, ‘“‘ The good is one thing, the pleasant another ; 
these two, having differeut objects, chain a man. It is well 
within him who clings to the good; he who chooses the plea- 
sant, misses his end. The good and the pleasant approach 
man: the wise goes round about thern and distinguishes them. 
Yea, the wise prefers the good to the pleasant, but the fool 
chooses the pleasant through greed and avarice.’” — 

“ Wide apart and divergent ave) these two: ignorance and 
what is known as*knowledge. —~Fools who are lodged in ignor- 
afice, consider themselves profoundly wise and look down upon 
others. ‘They stagger to and fro, like the blind led by the 
blind. ~<he existence after death never appears in the vision 
of the careless child (ignorant fool), deluded by the possession 
of wealth. ‘This is the world, he thinks, there is no other. — 
Thus he subjects himself repeatedly to my rule.’ - 

(There can be no doubt that the verse relating to the 
doctrine of Being is missing trom the Kathopanisad as we now 
have it. We supply it from the Bhagavad Gita (II. 16) 
seeing that the Gita-slokas relating to the doctrine of Being 
are all quoted from an Upanisad which is no other than the 
Katha. ) 

* Being is, non-Being is not. Being cannot come out of 
non- Being nor can there be non- Being, when there is Being.”* 

“Being is not born, it does not die, As it sprang from 

‘  Kathopanisad, I-1. 20-29, 


2 [bid, 1.2. 1-2 (Max Maller's translation), 
* Bhagavad Git@, 11.16: “nasato vidyate bhdvo nabhavo vidyate satab.” 
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nothing, so nothing sprang from it. Being is unborn, eternal, 
immutable, ancient. Being does not perish when the body 
perishes, If the killer thinks that he kills, if the killed thinks 
himself killed, both of them are ignorant; the one does not 
kill, nor is the other killed...... He who has not ceased from his 
wickedness, who is not tranquil, and subdued, or whose mind 
is not composed, cannot obtain the Being (even) by know- 
ledge.” 

Being is, non-Being is not. Nothing comes out of nothing, 
there is no becoming. Birthless it is and deathless. Being is 
the self, the immaterial in the material, the changeless among 
the changing. Such is the doctrine of Being as propounded 
by Naciketas, an Eleatic postulate of Being which Bergson 
aptly describes as a paradox. The important point to observe 
is that all the predicates assigned by Naciketas to Being are 
negative in character. ri 


* 


III. — The way of Opinion. r 

The second part of the Kathopanisad comprises the second 
section of its first chapter, and the third part covers the third 
“section of the same chapter. Such being the case, the whole 
second chapter would seem redundant and unnecessary. In- 
deed, its usefulness is that it furnishes a detailed exposition of 
all that is expressed by way of opinion in the third section of 
the first chapter. 

The question has been raised with respect to the Parmen- 
idean conception of Being, whether it has in its background 
anything material or that which occupies space or not. Prof. 
Zeller, who is supported by many modern scholars, maintains 
that Parmenides, like all previous Greek speculators, kept in 
his mind the general structure of nature. Prof. Adamson and 
Prof. Dawes Hicks’ contend that Parmenides approached the 


‘ Kathopanisad, I. 2. 18. ff. 

* Senior Professor of Philosophy, University College, London. Here the reference is to 
his lecture notes. 

35 - 
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notion of Being entirely from an abstract point of view. In 
other words, the postulate of Being was for Parmenides alto- 
gether a logical doctrine. In such case Parmenides could not 
append to his truth any opinion—application of truth to exper- 
ience—without doing violence to his own position. A similar 
question is apt to arise in the case of Naciketas or Gotamaka 
philosophy, especially when the connexion between the second 
and the third part of the Kathopanisad is so mechanically 
maintained. The philosophy of Naciketas, no less than that 
of Parmenides, begins and ends with the definition of Truth. 
As regards the Naciketa or Gotamaka philosophy, the truth 
of the logical postulate of Being can be realised psychologically 
through Yoga, and not by reasoning (tarka). 

And as to opinion, Naciketas had nothing to, say which is 
new, that is, nothing that neither Pippalada nor Bharadvaja 
had said. However, the precise Way in which he stated his 
opinion is interesting enough. Another point of interest in 
his opinion is the definition.of the-term. Yoga. We sum up 
below his opinion : 


There are two principles, dwelling in the same cavity of 
the heart. One is life; the other is soul. The knower of 
| Brahman distinguishes between. them as 
5. Matly of God and shade and light (chaya-tapau). The true self 

of man is soul which sits in the chariot called 

the body. Intellect or the faculty of understanding (buddhi) 
is the charioteer, the mind (manas) is the reins, the senses 
(indriyani) are the horses, and the sense-objects are the roads. 
When Soul is united with the body, the senses and the mind, 
then it is called by the wise the Enjoyer (bhokta).' He who 
has no understanding (vijiiana), and he who is weak-minded, 
his senses run riot like vicious horses of a charioteer. But he 
who has understanding and is strong-minded, his senses are well 
_* Kathopanigad, [. 3. 3-4: “ Atmanam rathinath viddhi, fariram ratham eva ta. 


Baddhim tu srathim viddhi, manah pragraham eva ca. Indriyani hayan &hur viens 
stegu gocarén. Atméadriya-mano-yuktath bhoktétyahur manisinah.” 
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controlled like good horses of a charioteer. He who is without 
understanding, and he who is thoughtless and impure (asuci), 
never reaches the immortal immaterial state, but enters into 
the round of births. But he who has understanding, and he 
who is thoughtful and pure, reaches indeed (in thought) that 
state (tat padam) from which there is no return to the reAlm 
of change. It is he who reaches the destination of his (mind’s 
onward) journey, the highest state of Visnu. 

Beyond the senses there are the impressions or the contents 
of perception (artha), beyond them there is the mind (the inner 

sense), beyond it there is the intellect. or the 
on oga isthe subjective faculty of understanding (buddhi), beyond it 
Sante cateay cae _there is the great soul (mahat, pure cognitive 
; consciousness), beyond it there is avyakta— 
the indeterminate and beyond it there is the Divine Person 
(Purusa). Beyond Purusa there ig nothing or no other state 
of consciousness. Thus Godhood is the goal, the highest 
condition. ‘This ideal self-existencecannot be gained by the 
Veda, nor by more intellect, nor by much learning. God 
is hidden in all beings, the inner self of man (antaratma). 
Subtle seers can see God by their sharp and subtle intuition. 
In fact, knowledge is to be obtained by the mind (manasa 
vedarn aptavyath)—a mind that is purified and elevated 
through Yoga. 

By the term Yoga we are to understand, with Naciketas, 
‘the firm holding back of the senses’ (sthirarh indriya-dhara- 
nan) a mode, in other words, of reaching unity with ourselves, 
As in the process of meditation the mind rises higher and 

higher from one state to another, the realm of absolute exis- 
tence appears at length in the mental vision of the Yogin, 
like an image reflected in a mirror. Such a knowledge of God 
as this cannot be reached by speech, mind or sight. God can be 
apprehended by none but he who recognises the truth of the 
dictum “He is” (astiti), There is no better expression 
according to Naciketas, for God than that “He is.” 
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One can hardly fail to notice in these views the Yoga or 
psyco-religious aspect of the Samkhya philosophy in the 
making. The cosmological or biological aspect of the same 
philosophy is altogether absent from the Katha Upanisad and 
in this respect the teaching of the Katha differs from that of 
the Prasna. 

Before we take leave of Naciketas, it is necessary to men- 
tion that the whole of his philosophy is beautifully reproduced 
in a section of Apastamba’s legal manual (I. 8. 29- 23). This 
. fragment of Apastamba has besides some points in common 
with the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Digha-nikaya. The — 
dialogue between Kesi and Gotama in the Jaina U ttaradhya- 
yana Stitra (XXIII), too, reminds us, here and there, of the 


older dialogue between Yama and Gautama in the Kathopa- 


nisad. In the Brahmajala sutta-again Buddha gives an analysis 
of a view, similar to that of Naciketas. It is presented partly in 
a mythical garb. - Nevertheless, it is obvious that the terms— 
the gods ‘spoilt by play” (Khidda-padosika) and the gods 
‘debauched in mind’ (mano-padosika)—as Buddha employs 
them, have reference to such passages in the Kathopanisad as: 
the careless child” (I. 2. 6.) ; “ Children follow after outward 
pleasures’; and the like. The fourth passage in Buddha’s — 
analysis is: “The sentient soul comprising “eye, ar, nose, 
tongue and body, is impermanent, mutable, limited and change- 
sila, while the self called thought, mind or cognitive conscious- 
ness (citta, saiia, vififiana) is permanent, stedfast, eternal and 
immutable.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PURNA KASYAPA. 
(Purana Kassapa?) 


The Buddhist records! speak of Pirana Kassapa as an old, 
experienced and venerable teacher, the head of a religious — 
order, the founder of a school (tittha-karo), one who was fol- 
lowed by a large body of disciples and honoured throughout 
the country. According to a fabulous legend of Buddhist 
origin, Ptrana Kassapa drowned himself near Sravasti, the 
capital of Kosala, in the sixteenth year of Buddha’s career. 
We may infer from this that Kassapa died in 572 B.C. if the 
traditional date 543 B.C. of Buddha’s demise be accepted as 
true. On the other hand, in the Samafiiaphala sutta, Kassapa 
is referred to as a contemporary of King Ajatasattu of Magadha. 
But he is similarly alluded to in the ‘Questions’ of King 
Milinda’ as a contemporary of Milinda. Buddhaghosa tells 
us that Ptrana Kassapa was a naked ascetic (acelaka). He 
apparently confounds Acelaka Kassapa® with Parana. Buddha- 
ghosa further tells us that Kassapa was formerly a slave, that 
he completed the number of one hundred slaves of a family, 
and that from this circumstance he came to be known as 
Pirana.* Apparently this is not true, for, as his name shows, 
Kassapa was born in a Brahman family. 

The true significance of the Pali epithet Pirana seems to 
be that Kassapa claimed to have attained perfect wisdom 
(pirna jiiana), or that his disciples believed that he was 
replete with perfect wisdom. This is borne out by the passage 

' S&mafifia-phala-sutta, Digha-Nikaya, I. 47 (Dial. B, IL. 66); Milinda-pafiho, p. 4: 
Rockhill’s ‘ Life of the Buddha,’ pp. 80, 96 foll. 


* Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 161. 
* Sumaigala Vilasini, I, p. 102. 


“causation with that of nature (svabhava-vada).* 
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of the Anguttara Nikaya ay, p. 428) where two Lokayatika 


Brahmans are said to have stated that according to Pirana 
Kassapa’s theory only an infinite mind can comprehend the 
finite world, whereas according to Nigantha Nataputta’s 
theory, the finite world can only be a content of finite 
knowledge. ‘ 

Curiously ofa a passage of the Anguttara-nikaya' 





Ananda ascribes: part of Gosala’s doctrine to Ptirana Kassapa. 


Ine ‘this passage Kassapa comments upon 
Rasyope tsa Geta. -Gosala’s term Chalabhijatiyo* (six classes of 
beings). Buddhaghosa’ s explanation® of this term was 
evidently based on the Nikaya passage above referred to.- ‘The 
primary object of Ananda was to label Kassapa’s philosophy 
as the doctrine of non-causation (ahetu-vada), and so far 
ectly right. TRS, peads us s further Me think that 







mune t that the dso of non-causation or the hypo- 
of chance does not fit well into the deterministic theory 
FOS We think there is no other conclusion to be drawn 
from the significant passage in the Satyutta-nikaya (V, 
p. 126). Arya-Sira also identifies the doctrine of* non- 
A later text, the Milinda, ascribes to Pitirana Kassapa a 
puerile doctrine, that the earth rules or sustains the world. 
Whereas an older authority, the Samafiia-phala-sutta, applies 
the name Akiriya-vada, the doctrine of non-action, to the 
philosophy of Kassapa. Buddhaghosa also admits that 
Kassapa discarded the theory of action.» The Jaina Sitra- 
kritanga’ furnishes a parallel passage, where the doctrine 
* III, p. 383 foll, _ , 
* Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 54. 
* Sumahgala-Vildsini, I, p. 162. 
* Jataka-mal&, pp. 148-149. 


* Kammam patibéhati.—Sumaigala- Vilasini, I, P. 166, 
® J. 1, 1. 13 (Silaake’s commentary ). 
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under discussion is expressly called Akiriyavada. Silanka_ 
ealls it Akaraka-vada.' 

Thus our authorities for the philosophy of Pirana Kassapa 
are two,—the Sttra-kritanga and the Samaiiia-phala-sutta. 
And we must give preference to the evidence of the former, 
as the Buddhist document does not make perfectly clear fhe 
real position taken by Kassapa,—a position which can truly 
be indicated by the term Akiriya-vada. 

From these authorities we learn that according to Kassapa’ S 
view, when we act or cause others to act, 
it is not the Soul that acts or causes others 
; toact. ‘The Soulis, in other words, passive 
(niskriya).” This being the case, whether we do good 
or bad, the result thereof does not affect the soul in the least. 
Kassapa’s view is rather exaggerated by King Ajatasattu.® 
That ultimate reality is beyond: both good and evil is a view 
which has been upheld, more-or less, by sall the previous — 
thinkers. The immediate, background of Kassapa’s theor? 
of ‘the passivity of soul must be sought in the philosophy of 
Bharadvaja and Naciketas, who maintain that contrasted with 
the functions and tendencies of the living principle, the soul 
is passive. It is interesting to see that Silanka identifies ~ 
Kassapa’sdoctrine with the Samkhya view. * 

It seems that the Buddha, in the Brahmajala-sutta, distin- 
guished the logical standpoint of Pirana Kassapa from his 

own, as a hypothesis of fortuitous origin 
chaste esa! (adhicca-samuppada) from what he called - | 
the theory of causal-genesis (paticca- 
samuppada).* Elsewhere he describes the former as a theory 
of non-causation (ahetu-appaccaya-vada).° According to the 


The doctrine of 
passivity of soul. 


‘ I. 1. 1, 13 (Silatka’s commentary). 

* Sutra-Kritahga, I. 1.1.18; “‘ Kuvvam ca kadrayatm céva, savvam kuvvak na Vijjai; evam 
akarau appa.” Ibid, II. 2. 

* Dial., B. I. 69-70. 

* Ibid, IT. 41-42. 

* Samyutta Nikaya, III, p. 69. 
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hypothesis of fortuitous origin, something comes out of 
nothing, whereas according to the theory of causal-genesis, 
nothing comes out of nothing.’ From this it is clear that the 
logical standpoint of Kassapa’s philosophy was diametrically 


opposed to that of Naciketas. A similar doctrine was pro- — 


pounded long ago by “ Brahmanaspati” and re-appoars in the 
teaching of Varuna. But the Buddha draws distinction 
between the two types of the postulate of non-Be‘ng: the Vedic 


and the Sophistic, the physical and the metaphysical. ie 


the case of Ptirana Kassapa, we can interpret the doctrine as 
meaning that the caused comes out of the uncaused. 


' Digha, I, pp. 28-29. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Kakupa KAtryAYANA. 
(Pakudha Kacciyana.) 


Kakuda Katyayana wasan elder contemporary of the Bud- 
dha,—a Sophist (titthiya) of whom the Buddhist annals® speak in 
the same terms as of Parana Kassapa and others. A Wanderer 
named Sakula Udayi informs the Buddha that in days gone by 
Anga and Magadha seethed with sophistic discussions.*» That 
these two countries were among the centres of intellectual 
activities in northern India is evident also from the Samanha- 
phala account of King Ajatasattu’s interview with six 
sophistic teachers. The interview of King Malinda alluded to 
in the Milinda-panho is evidently the outcome of a naive® 
plagiarism on the part of a‘later Buddhist writer. We have 
reason even to doubt if King Ajatasattu could have had the 
opportunity to meet those teachers, considering that he 
usurped the throne of Magadha only eight years before 
Buddha’s death. On the other hand, it is manifest from 
Udayi’s statement, that the memory of those teachers became a 
thing of the past even in the life-time of the Buddha. This is 
confirmed by the mention of Kakuda Katyayana in the 
Prasnopanisad as a younger contemporary of Pippalada. The 
author of the Upanisad applies to the name of Katyayana, © 
the epithet Kabandhin which like Kakuda points to a physical 
deformity of the philosopher. Their significance is that 
Katyayana had a hump ‘on his neck or shoulder. Thus the 


t Cf. Saryutta-nikaya, I, p. 66: “ Pakudhako Katiyano.” 

- Samafifia-phala-sutca, Digha-nikaya, I, p. 48; Majjhima-nikaya, I, p. 198; I, p. 250; 
etc. ‘The Tibetan version of the Samafifia-phala-sutta confounds KatySyana with Ajita 
Gogala and Safijaya. See Rockhill’s * Life of the Buddha,’ pp. 102-104, 257. 

* Majjhima-nikaya, II, p. 2- 


‘ 
os 
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philosopher was distinguished by his contemporaries from 
all his namesakes. 

Katyayana, like Pirana Kassapa, came of a Brahman 
family. Buddhaghosa tells us that Katyayana avoided cold 
water,’ and used hot water, whenever possible. All that he 
says respecting Katyayana amounts to this—that the religious 
order founded by Katyayana betrayed its ascetic tendency in 
matters of external conduct. 


oa 


His PurtLosopny. 


In order to get an insight into Katyayana’s philosophical 
views we must leave aside the trivialities of later traditions. 
It is quite sufficient for our present purpose to know that he 
was a younger contemporary of Pippalada and an elder con- 
temporary of the Buddha. As hé-has left us no records of his 
own, we have*to depend -for-a knowledge of his doctrine 

A entirely on the mercy of those, the Jains and 
a of informa- the Buddhists, who were not his friends but 
opponents. The author of the Prasnopanisad 
tries to maintain an air of neutral dignity, but that, too, is a 
mere false pretence, his real hero being Pippalada. However, 
it is important to note Katyayana’s question to Pippalada as to 
the roots of things? He was told that the roots were 
Matter (Rayi) and Spirit (Prana). Besides the Prasnopanisad, 
there are two other authorities for his philosophy, viz., the 
Buddhist Samafiia-phala-sutta? and the Jaina Stitra-Kritanga.’ 
In the former his philosophy is described as the doctrine of 
seven categories (satta-kaya-vada), and in the latter, as the 
- doctrine of soul as a sixth (Aatma-sastha-vada). ‘The fragment 
of the Siitra-Kritanga would seem in a sense more important 
and interesting than the passage of the Samafiiia-phala-sutta, 
;, Bumatigala-Vilésini, I, p. 144. “ Sit-udaka-patikkhitto esa ............ nissirikn-laddhiko 
esa.” 
> Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 57. | 
* Siitra-Kritahga, 1.1.1. 15-16. (See Silaaka’s Commentary.) 
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as it clearly shows that Katyayana adopted the Gotamaka or 
Eleatic postulate of Being that nothing comes out of nothing 
(néye uppajja-e asam).' It appears from both the fragments 
that the term Eternalism* was strictly applied by Mahavira 
and .Buddha to the doctrine of Katyayana. It also comes 
under the definition of what Mahavira calls Pluralism 
(Anikka-vada).° : 
Silanka identifies the doctrine of soul as a sixth with the 
doctrine of the Bhagavad Gita, as well as 
stydyane's philece, With the Sarkhya and some of the Saiva 


Katydyana’s philoso- 
aimee aauatene wc systems.* He is so much struck by the 
the Bamkhya. close resemblance between the expressions 
of Katyayana and the second chapter of the Bhagavad Gita 
that he actually quotes passages from the latter in support of 
his opinion. Although Silanka= is not justified in identifying 
Katyayana’s doctrine either with the system of the Bhagavad 
Gita or with the Sarakhya system, we cannot,deny that there 
is some sort of historical relationship between them. In this 
connexion the testimony of an earlier authority like ASvaghosa 
is of some interest. ‘Lhe latter in his Buddhacarita® attributes 
to Kapila a view which he seems to have described by 
the name of the doctrine of soul as a sixth. In Katyayana’s 
six or seven categories, considered as the permanent elements 
of thought and existence, one may trace a background of the 
Vaisesika categories, six or seven, which were in their 
main conceptions but so many logical predicaments and 
existences. 

As regards the broad outlines of his philosophy, Katyayana 
cannot be denied his rightful claim to be singled out as the 
Empedocles of India. Following Uddalaka, Katyayana 


" Of. Stitra Kritanga, If. 2: Sato n’atthi vindso, asato n’atthi dithars. 

* Sthanéiga, IV : Digha-Nikaya, I. 13-17. 

* [bid, LV. 4. 

* Thasmin Samsare ekes§m veda-yadiném s4mkhyanam faivaddhikdrinam ca, 
* Buddhacarita, XII, 17, ff. 
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maintained that the elements of being are so distinct qualita- 
tively from one another that there is no 
achtkuda and Empe- transition from the one into ‘the other. 
Empedocles upheld the same view in agree- 
ment with Anaxagoras. Again, just as Empedocles is called, 
jestly or unjustly, an Eleatic,' so is Katyayana called an 
Eternalist, and an Eternalist is but an Indian Eleatic. Both 
agree with the Eleatics or Gotamakas, when they maintain 
unchangeable Being as opposed to the coming into ~ 
existence. In the view of both becoming is impossible. Both 
conceive Being as a plurality of unchangeable elements, while 
with the Eleatics or, Gotamakas Being is one, one only, without 
a second. According to both, the four roots of all things are 
the four elements, earth, water, fire and air. These are in their 
nature permanent, that is to. say, they know no qualitative 
change. In addition to, these unchangeable substrata, 
Empedocles conceives some*ground or cause of change. This 
-ground of change or this’ formative principle is two-fold: 
“Love ”—the force which combines; “ Hatred ”—the force 
which separates. Overand above the four elements, Katyayana 
regards in like manner Pleasure and Pain (sukha, dukkha) as 
two principles of change. Finally, they resemble each other in 
admitting that,there are pores (vivara)? in organic bodies, and 
they also deny the void. They found the conception of void 
space incompatible with the postulate of Being upon which 
their doctrines were based. We see. moreover, in Katyayana, no 
less than in Empedocles, that metempsychosis takes the place 
of immortality. According to the interpretation of both 
Mahavira and Buddha of the eternalistic thesis, the elements — 
of being are eternal, imperishable and immutable by their 
very nature. They are neither created, nor can be caused to 
be created.” But they produce again nothing new but are 


1 Erdmann, History of Philosophy, I, under Empedocles. Prof. L. T. Hobhouse says, 
“The philosophy of Empedocles is in the main one of change and evolution.” 
* Buddhaghosa paraphrases vivara by “ chiddo,” Sumaigala-Vildsini, I, p. 167. — 
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barren, steadfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar firmly fixed.’ 
Hence concrete individual beings may come and go without 
affecting in the least either the nature or the existence of the 
substrata of change. The only point of difference between the 
two" thinkers of two distant countries is that in the case of © 
Empedocles it is unknown whether he left any room for 
the conception of soul in his scheme’ of existence, whereas 
in the case of Katyaiyana it is positive that he did. 
It is important to bear in mind that the passage of the 
Stitra-Kiitanga is silent about the grounds or principles of 
change. It also differs from the fragment of the Samaiifia- 
phala-sutta as to the number and enumeration of the 
substances. ‘he former gives them as earth, water, fire,’ air, 
ether or space, and soul; the latter gives them as earth, water, 
fire, air, pleasure, pain, and soubor the Jiving principle.” 

The terms kaya, sukha, duikdkdia! and jiva which Katyayana 
is said to have employed in the Samaiiiia-phala-sutta require 
some explanation, As for the word kaya,’ it does not mean for 

SEER Katyayana what Gosala and Mahavira called 
Ee aos by body or group or species, but corresponds 
to Uddalaka’s term dhatu (a thing with its 
distinctive properties or characteristics), or what ASvaghosa 
terms Sthirasattvah (permanent elements of being). In 
the phraseology of Katyayana the terms sukha and dukkha 
(pleasure and pain) are far more general in meaning than with 
us. They imply, so far as their specific sense goes, exactly 
what Mahidasa and Varuna conveyed by Hunger and ‘Thirst. 
We may infer from this that Katyayana agreed with his 
predecessors in conceiving a relation of food and feeder 
between the five elements of being. The elements combine, 
in other words, into unity by their inherent tendency to eat 
one another, and separate by a contrary tendency that 
; oe 1, p. 56: Satta ime...kaya akald akatavidha animmita animmata, etc. 


* “Pathavi-kayo apo kayo tejo kiiyo vayo kayo sukhe dukkhe jive sattame.” 
* Baddhaghosa understands by Kaya ‘samiha,’ or ‘ group.’ 
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perpetually disunites them. Lastly the term soul or living 
principle (appa, jiva) bears aimost the same sense as Mahidasa’s 
term Prana or Uddalaka’s term jivatma. 

The question may perhaps be asked, why is it that 
Mahavira and Buddha considered Katyayana’s doctrine to be 
a doctrine of non-action (akiriya-vada)? With regard to this 
question, we cannot ‘do better than examine the ethical 

bearing of his metaphysical speculation. 
wstion theory of non- Tf the elements of being be eternally existent 
spkye ** Philo “and unchangeable by their very nature, if 

they mechanically unite or separate by 
Pleasure and Pain, inherent in each of them, if there be, in 
other words, no volitional activity of consciousness, then where 
isthe ground for the conception of or distinction between 
good and bad, between knowledge and ignorance, and so 
forth ? From a literal interprefation of his expressions it 
at once follows that in reality'there is no act of killing or 
hearing or knowing or instructing. The act of killing, if it 
is possible at all in the world, means nothing but the act 
of separating from one another the elements of being in their 
organic unity. “When a man with a sharp sword cleaves a 
head in twain, he does not thereby deprive anyone of life, a - 
sword has only penetrated into the interval between seven 
elementary substances.”! These expressions occur, more 
or less, in the language of three previous thinkers— 
Pratardana,? Naciketas* and Pirana Kassapa,* and are 
repeated in the Bhagavad Gita.’ It would seem that they 
were suggested by a long state of war, which existed in the 
country at the time. . 


* Dial. B., II, p. 74. The Cartesians in Europe declare that there is no sin in taking the 
life of lower animals, because they do not possess a soul: whereas Katydyana and others in 
India inspired men to dismember their fellow beings, because they could not destroy either 
soul or any component element of being. And Pascal says, ‘I cannot forgive Descartes.” 

* Kausgitaki Upanisad, III. 8. - 

> Kathopanigad, I. 2. 18-25, 

* Dial. B., II, p. 70. 

* II, vs, 16-24, 


CHAPTER XX. 
AstvaA KESA-KAMBALIN. . 
(Ajita Kesa-Kambila.) 


Since the illustrious Colebrooke many Indian and European 
scholars have dealt with the subject of Indian Atheism or 
Materialism. As far back as A.D. 1862, Prof. Muir in an 
instructive article’ was concerned to show that there was 
freedom of thought in ancient India, giving as_ proof 
extracts from a few later texts illustrating materialistic tenets. 

*._ But we are far from having anything in the 
Introductory. Ajita’s . 
relation with Cérvikn shape of a. complete treatise on the subject. 
and Brihaspati. a: k 
In 1907 Dr. Pizzagalli has published an 
excellent work, the “ Nastika -Carvaka e Lokayatika.” The 
way for this work was’ prepared by Prof. Rhys Davids 
in his valuable introduction to the Kutadanta Sutta. 
Regarding the sources we must use discrimination as to the 
actual position of Indian materialistic thinkers. The later 
works ascribe materialistic utterances to a mythical figure to 
whom they give the name Carvaka (Demon). In _ the 
Sarva-darsana-sangraha, Carvaka is represented as a disciple ~ 
of Brihaspati, another mythical figure. The Mahabharata 
alludes to a Carvaka raksasa, disguised as a Brahman who had 
the courage in the midst of the flattering Brahmans, to condemn 
civil strife.’ 

Sayana-Madhava in his Sarvadarsana-sarngraha actually 
quotes a few sayings of Brihaspati which are ascribed in the 
Visnupurana to Delusion the Great (Maha-moha, ie., the 


' FR. A. S., Vol. XLX, 1862, art. xi. 


* Dial. B., Il. 160-172. 
* Santiparva, Chaps. XXXVUJ and XXXIX. Note that Carvakardkgasa is said to be a 


bhikgu or a parivrajaka, nay, a Brahman Tridandin. 
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Buddha), and in the Ramayana to Jabala.' Similar but earlier 
utterances can be traced in the Bhagavad Gita, where they are 
characterised as the Demoniac-Estate (Asura-sampatti). The 
Sarvadarsana account of Carvaka philosophy is a curious com- 
bination of the materialistic views of Ajita and Payasi, the 
biological theories of Makkhali Gosala and others, the political 
tenets of Brihaspati and the naive hedonism of the common 
folk. There is no other good grounds for ascribing the so-called 
Carvaka or Demoniac philosophy to Brihaspati than the fact 
that in his political views as cited in the Kautiliya Arthasastra 
and embodied in the Brihaspati Siitra, recently edited and 
translated by Dr. F. W. Thomas, we find the application of the 
principles of Ajita’s metaphysie to politics and morals. We 
must draw the same conclusion from Brihaspati’s morals cited 
by Draupadi, in a dialogue of the Mahabharata* in favour of 
the Pandavas going to war with these members of the Kuru 
clan who had hemiliated her inpublic. The Carvaka of the — 
Great Epic has nothing to’ dowith’ Brihaspati or his school. 
On the other hand, as a Brahman wanderer and mendicant 
and an advocate of the doctrine of non-killing, he seems to 
have a close historical connexion with Ajita. In point of fact, 
the name Carvaka doctrine denotes no more than a type 
of the materialistic view of soul which has been condemned 
throughout the Sanskrit literature as Gsura or demoniae but 
very popular (lokayata). Passing over these works and 
mythical figures, we shall confine our attention to Ajita, ag 
historical founder of Indian Materialism. 

The oldest known Jaina and Buddhist works furnish us 
with some stereotyped extracts relating to two materialistic — 
thinkers, Ajita of the Hair-garment and Payasi. ‘The latter 
was a royal chieftain, while the former was the head of a 
religious order and was the founder of a system of philosophy. 
Ajita was an elder contemporary of the Buddha, while Payasi 


' Ramayana, II, Canto 103. 
* Mahabharata, LL], Chap. XXXII. 
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belongs to the first century of Buddha’s demise. Ajita is 
classed by the Buddhists with such Sophists as Pirana Kassapa, 
Kaccayana and others. Ina passage of the Aiguttara-nikaya 
the Buddha seems to have confounded Ajita, as Mrs. Rhys 
Davids points out, with Makkhali Gosila. The passage is : 
“Just as......of all kinds of woven robes, a hair-garment is 
known to be the least desirable—-cold in cold weather, hot in 
hot, unpleasant to the touch, so of all the many assertions 
by recluses, the Makkhali theory is the most, undesirable.”! 
It is evident from this that Ajita was distinguished in his 
life-time from his namesakes by the hair-garment which 
he wore. It is also probable that his disciples followed his 
example by wearing similar garments, and that from this 

circumstance they came to be known as Kesa-kambalins.” 
After the manner of the Mundakas and the Gotamakas, the 
; Kesa Kambalins-yvere opposed as Sramans 

The KeSa-kambalins eh soe a. 2 

and the Epicureans to the Brahthan priests and jurists. Perhaps _ 
ta among thé suécéssors of the Mundakas no 
other school was so contemptuous of Brahmanic religion as 
that of the Kesa-Kambalins. All older and later accounts of 
the Lokayata doctrine agree on this point. Nevertheless, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that their mission was 
only to oppose the dogmas of the Brahmanic faith. They 
were equally opposed to all those idealistic thinkers who, 
feeling extreme distrust for the senses and _ sense-objects, 
revelled in the knowledge of the universal; giving up the 
simple joys of life, sought to obtain the joy born of contem- 
plation; and neglecting this present existence, strove conti- 
nually to fix their attention upon the tnknown future. In 
this respect they may be best compared with the Epicureans. 
Indeed, like the Epicureans, the Kesa-Kambalins with their 


* Aiguttara-nikaya, I. 286; Buddhism, p. 86 ; Oldenberg’s “‘ Buddha,” p. 70. 
_ * Digha-nik@ya, I, 167, Majjhima-nikdya, I. 77, 238; IL. 161, Anguttara-nikaya, 
I. 240, etc., Dial. B., 11. 231. Note that in these passages there are references to a class of 
ascetics who used to wear hair- garments. 
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later designation, the Lokayatas or Carvakas, have generally 
been misunderstood by their contemporaries and _ posterity, 
As a matter of fact, both Ajita Kesa-Kambalin of India and — 
Epicurus of Greece were good men at heart, lovers of simple — 
living and high thinking. Thanks to modern research, we are — 
now in a position to be able to fully appreciate the teachings — 
of Epicurus. And if was Bacon who was the first to define — 
an Atheist as one who thinks. .In India it was Raj Kuiisna 
Mukhopadhyaya who in his ‘ Miscellaneous Essays’ (Bibidha- 
prabandha), attempted to appreciate the value of what he 
calls the philosophy of Carvaka. Not less remarkable it is 
that even in olden times the Buddha did not fail to accord due 
attention to the view of one whom he always regarded as his 
opponent. Now the result of modern research is that we are 
all prepared to investigate the causes which compelled a 
Carvaka to teach us to eatighee even though we run into — 
debts, or a Preacher to eat and drink and be merry, or an Omar 
“Khayyam to fill the cup. 


His PuHiLosopnuy. 


As to Ajita’s philosophy, we have evidences, supplied by the — 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brakmans. The 
en rees OF best known Buddhist passage on Ajita’s 
doctrine is that which is incorporated in the 
Samaiifia-phala Sutta.| In the Patisambhida-magga and 
Dhamma-sangani’ the passage has been broken up in two — 
portions. The same breaking up reappears in the ‘Tibetan and — 
Chinese versions of the Samafiia-phala Sutta.* However, mae 
earlier fragments are the same to all intents and purposes. 
Thus the passage of the Samaiifia-phala Sutta may be taken as _ 
the most typical of oe oldest Buddhist records, and compared 


. Digha- nikéya, I, p. cs! Magia 1 p. 515; Sarhyuita, III, p. 807. 
* Dhamma-sangani, 1216, 1362, ‘1364, 
* Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha, pp. 100-101 ; 265-257. 
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with a parallel passage in Candrakirti’s commentary on the 
Madhyamika Siitra,' As a departure from the older authority, 
the fragment of Candrakirti is attributed to the Lokayatas 
and it is said that the Lokayatas compared the origin of intelli- 
gence from the chemical mixture of four elements to that 
of generation of the inebriating power of liquor from’ a 
kindred mixture of its ingredients.. The simile which 
Candrakirti adds as anew element to our knowledge occurs in 
all later Buddhist, Jaina and Brahman works,’ and not in the 
texts which are older.” 

The philosophical views of Payasi are to be found ina 
Buddhist Suttanta named after him,‘ and in the Raya Paseni, 
the second Jaina Upaiga. Besides numerous scattered 
fragments, the Jaina Sitra-Kritanga® contains a parallel 
passage, where the expressions and arguments of Ajita and 
Payasi seem to have been mixed-up. The Bhagayad Gita,* in 
common with the older Buddhist and Jaina authorities, 
differs from the Ramayana,’ the Visnu-purana and the 
Sarvadarsana-sangraha in that it does not allude to the 
analogy employed by the materialists as an argument against 
the practice and utility of offering food to the dead. Their 
argument is: If it be possible that food set for the dead can 
feed them,-then why not prepare food for those who are away 
on a journey in the belief that it can appease their hunger ? 
The later texts* differ again from the Ramayana and 
the Visnupurana in referring to the dialectical and epistemo- 
logical aspect of the Materialist doctrine. The Visnupurana’” 


} Ed. Bibl. Buddhica, IV, p. 336. 

2 Eg. The Tamil Mani-Mekhalai, XXVII; Silaika’s Siitrakritd@igatik’: Sapta- 
bhadigatarafigini ; Yoga-Vasistha Ramayana ; Sarva-darsana-safigraha. 
3 Eig. Bhagavad Gita, XVI; Ramayana ; etc. 

* Payasi Suttanta, Digha-vikaya, IT. 

IL. 1.16. 

°* XVI. 

* Ayodhya-kanda, Canto 103. 

* Bug. Vaisesika Sitra, ITM2. 17; Samkhya Siitra; Vedsnta-sira; Siva-jfiana-siddhiyar ; 
Alberuni’s India ; etc. | 

* Wilson’s translation, III, (hap. XVIII. ie 
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in particular lays stress on the rejection of the doctrine 
of revelation of the Vedas by the Materialists in common 
with the Jainas and Buddhists. “The received or authori- — 
tative word (apta-vakya) does not fall from the sky.” The 
discussion of the same problem finds its place in all the 
philosophical Stitras, notably Jaimini’s Parvamimamsa. Three 
other characteristics of the later Brahman works are: first, 
thatin them the Materialist doctrine is interpreted as implying 
pleasure (kama) to be the sole end of life’s activities‘; secondly, 
that the Materialists are said to worship in common with the 
political writers the king as the supreme lord, present in his 
corporeal form®; and thirdly, that Materialism, better 
known in former ages as Annihilationism (Ucchedavada), 
is harmoniously combined with Naturalism. The first of 
these three characteristics, cannot be directly inferred 
from the extracts on Ajita and Payasi, as supplied by the 
Buddhist and Jaina canonicak texts. As to the second 
characteristic the process: whichresulted in intermingling ~ 
the Materialist doctrine with the rules of polity (niti) can be 
seen in its initial stage in a passage of the Maitri Upanisad 
(VII. 8-10) where Brihaspati transformed as Stikra misleads the 
demons. But in the Kautiliya Artha-sastra* Materialism 
(Lokayata) together with the Sarhkhya and Yogarsystems is 
scrupulously distinguished from the doctrine of polity as 
something speculative (anviksaki) from a practical way of life 
(loka-yatra). In the Mahabodhi Jataka,* too, the doctrine of 
annihilation is kept separate from Khatta-vijja, which means 
literally the Militarist doctrine according to which a man 
ought to seek his own advantage even by killing his parents. 
The term Ksatravidya occurs in a list of sciences given in 


* B.g., Bhagavad Gité, XVI. 8. 11-12. cf. Sivajfianasiddhiyar (Nallasami’s translation), 
pp. 13-14. 
* Pratyaksa-siddhah-rij& Parameévarah. ® 
mug) ok F 
* Fausbdll’s Jataka, V. 489-490. 
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the Chandogya Upanisad,' and is explained by Sankara 
as the science of archery (Dhanurveda). Buddhaghosa and 
Aryasiira understand by it the science of government (niti- 
sattha, niti-kautilya).” 

The examination of the sourees of information leads us 
to the conclusion that the rather long and eventful history “of 
Indian Materialists, like perhaps the’ history of the Stoics, 
may be divided into many periods, but our concern being 
here the doctrine of Ajita, we shall regard the passage of the 
Samaiifia-phala Sutta as our principal authority. 

Our next task is to determine the positive thesis or cons- 
tructive aspect of Ajita’s doctrine. It is remarkable that his 
categorical assertions (abhinivesa)* are all negative in form: 
There is no such thing as liberality shown to the priests; no 
such thing as sacrifice; as. offering food to the dead; as 
“ane BRS reward or- retribution ; as future life, as 
philosophy—negative father or »mother after death; as ‘ chance- 
sr Byers born beings’) (opapatika satta), no perfec? 
saint who ean instruct us about future life or existence 
of iridividuality after death. All this may be summed up in 
the expression: There is no individuality after death. “A 
living body is constituted of the four elements of existence. 
When a man dies, earth returns to the earth, water to the 
water, heat to the fire, air to the air, and the sense faculties 
pass into space. Itisa doctrine of fools, the talk of existence 
after death (atthika-vada), for all alike, fools and the wise, on 
the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated, ceasing 
to be after death.”* Ajita in the negative aspect of his 
doctrine shows a resemblance to Epicurus, while on the posi- 
tive side of his speculations, he seems to be more a Stoic than 
an Epicurean, his fundamental point being that nothing is 
real but that which is corporeal. 


> VIL.1. 2. 

* Dial. B. II. 18. cp. Siksa-samuccaya, p. 192. 
’ Patisambhida-magga, I. 

* Dial, B, Il. 73-74. 
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Again, referring to the passage of the Samafiia-phala-sutta, 
we can see that Ajita was neither a political writer like a 
Brihaspati or a Stkra, nor a sensualist like a Vatsyayana or a 
Ghotakamukha, nor a naturalist like a Gosala. As contrasted 
with the point of view of Gosala, the stand-point of Ajita seems 
Re Ak dale ‘ot purely subjective. As the passage of the 
Katyayana and other Bhagavad-Gita' seems to imply, the term 
dualistic thinkers. , F ‘ f 
Naturalism or Atheism is applicable to the 
demoniac doctrine only because it teaches that a living 
being comes into existence by a natural process of reproduction. 
Ajita only reproduced what other previous thinkers had 
said in so many words. Even then we should bear in mind 
that Naturalism, so far as it is implied in Ajita’s doctrine, 
was not the subject of his main investigation. The problem 
with which Ajita and Payasi, his immediate successor, were 
confronted was rather epistemological. That is to say, their 
main contention was not so much against the dogmas of the 
Brahmanic faith (which may appear at first sight) as against 
the doctrine of Kakuda Katyayana and others who made a 
hard and fast distinction between the body and the soul, 
matter and spirit, in short, who conceived soul as an entity exist- 
ing independently of anything corporeal or material. From this 
point of view his doctrine was described by Mahavira and 
Buddha as ‘atn-jiva-tarn-sarira-vada, in contradistinetion to 
the doctrine of soul being distinct from the body (Aiiiam- 
jiva-aiiiam-sarira-vada). Thus in one sense like a Stoic he 
identified the corporeal with the mental, and in another sense 
he did not. His intention was not to identify body with soul, 
judged as concepts, for what he sought to establish was that the 
real fact of experience is always a living whole, a whole which — 
the apprehending mind can conceive in its various aspects.* — 
Hence the distinction which Kakuda Katyayana made between 
the elements of nena is inthe view of Ajita untenable, the — 


: “LXVI, “+ “jagad abur ani§varam.” 
* Cf. Vedanta-sara (ed. Cowell), p. 32. 
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distinction being only an act of our mind. No such distine- 
tion exists in the living concrete individual, taken as a whole. 
This- view of Ajita was made more intelligible by Payasi. 
The soul is not an entity distinct from the body. As a man 
drawing a sword from the scabbard can say “ This is the sword 
and that is the scabbard,” so we are not able to separate the 
soul from the body, pointing out, this is the soul and that’s 
the body.’ Without multiplying the references, we may add 
that Payasi’s argument implies a serious protest against the 
proposition of all earlier dualistic thinkers, who held that 
“Soul is in body, as fire in the arani-wood,” a proposition 
corresponding to Aristotle’s formula, Universalia in Re—the 
Universal in things. Ajita and Payadsi viewed the corporeal 
from the point of view of self, on the ground that form 
cannot exist apart from matter. 


According to Mahavira’ s opinion, Ajita denying the future 
life, taught men to kill, burn destroy,® dnd enjoy all the 
pleasures of life. The truth seems quite the contrary. He 

The moral deduc. 2USht us,"as we may infer from a Upanisad 
tions of Ajita’s theory passage forming the background of his 
views, to believe rather in life than in death, 

to show proper regard to persons when they are alive rather 
than showing honour to them after death. It was the Eterna- 
lists, as we saw, who, maintaining a theory of the unchange- 
able being, appeared to inspire man to take life. In another 
Jaina passage we are told that Ajita was an Akriya-vadin, as he 
upheld the doctrine of non-Being. On the other hand, Buddha 
distinguished the Annihilationists from the Eternalists, that 
is, he distinguished those who by right insight saw the 


' Jacobi’s Jaina Sitras, part 2, pp. 340-341; Dial. B, IJ, 358-361. 

* “Ripam attato samanupassati.”’ 

*  Jacobi’s Jaing Batras, part 2, p. 341. : 

* Cf. Chandogya Upanisad, VII, 15, 2-3: prano hi pita praéno mata......sa yadi pitararm 
va mataram va...... kinicid bhrigam iva pratyfha dhiktvastvityevainam ahuh “ pitriha vai 
tvam asi mitriha vai tvam asi.....Atha Yadyapi endn eeseeise Silena samasam 
vyatigam dahen naivainam briiyah: “ pitrihdsiti na matrihasiti.... 
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ceasing-to-be of the world, as it really is, from those who saw 
how the world comes to pass. ‘Thus in the estimation of the 
Buddha, the Annihilationists were as much wise; or as much in 
error, as the Eternalists themselves. The fault which he found 
with both was that both were extremists and dogmatists. 

“The basis of Ajita’s doctrine, as of Katyayana’s, is in the 
philosophy of Mahidasa, who formulated the proposition : 
“I am the five-fold hymn.” The study of the views of Silanka 
and Sayana Madhava leads us to think that the foundation of 
Ajita’s doctrine was laid in a statement of Yajhavalkya which 
is—that the intelligible essence emerging from the five 
elements vanishes into them at death. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MASKARIN GOSALA. ° 
(Uakkhali Gosala.)' 


Maskarin Gosala is best known as the third or last Tirthan- 
kara of the Ajivika School. ‘I'he school is thrice mentioned in 
_ the edicts of King Asoka whose grandson Dasaratha gave them 
some cave-dwellings.”. Among modern scholars who have 

a. dealt with the philosophy of the Ajivikas, the 
Ajimkas, ". ™° chief is Dr. Hoérnle. But his account paints 
- them in rather shocking colours, as he is in- 
fluenced by the Buddhists and the Jainns, who were bitter oppo- 
nents of the Ajivikas. ‘The Aj vikas cannot be identified entirely 
with the Acelakas (naked aseclics) alluded to in numerous, 
Buddhist texts. For the, Acelakas as described in the 
Bue hist literature do not certainly represent one single 
corporate body but several religious orders. Part of the 
description of the naked ascetics in the Buddhist texts 
applies to them. This part emphasizes only the Ajivika sense 
of self-respect, conscientiousness, continence, and very tender 
regard for‘animal and all forms of life. We learn from the 
Majjhima-nikaya * that an Ajivika never incurred the guilt 
of obeying another man’s command. He refused to accept 
food which was especially prepared for him. He did not 
accept food from people when they were eating, lest they 
,_* Aseparate monogram on Makkhali’s philosophy has been written by the’ author. 
Those who are interested to know the results of his later investigations into the subject 
_ must read this monogram, “The Ajivikas ” (Calcutta University publication). | 


* See Senart, ‘ Inscriptions de Piyadasi,’ IT. §2, 209. 
> Digha-nikaya, I. 166. This is a stock passage; see Dial. B. 2, 227. Ahguttara-nikaya, 


ILI. 383, foll. ; ef. Sumahgala-Vilasini, I, p. 162. Jaina Siitras, Fart 2, XXXI. Majjhima 
I, pp. 238, 524. 
* Majjbima-nikaya, I, P. 288. 
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should go short or be disturbed. He did not accept food 
collected in time of drought. He did not accept food 
where a dog was standing by, or flies were swarming round, 
lest they should lose a meal. He did not eat fish, or meat, 
nor use intoxicants.’ Even from this meagre account 
we may infer that the Ajivikas were men of right living 
and that in this mode of right living they were followed by 
both the Jainas and the Buddhists. 

A certain amount of mystery hangs round the name and 
life of Maskarin Gosala. In the Jaina records the name is. 
given as Gosala Mankhaliputta,—Gosala the son of Mankhali. 
He was born at Saravana near Savatthi. His 
father was Mankhali and his mother’s name 
was Bhadda. His father was a Mankha, that is, a dealer in 
pictures. Gosala himself foHowed his father’s profession 
before he became a monk.’ In the Buddhist records the name 
is spelt differently as Makkhali Gosala. According to Buddha- 
= chosa’s comment on the name, Gosaila means one who was 

born in a cow-shed, and Makkhali means one who stumbled 
in the mud. Buddhaghosa hands on the tradition that during 
the early years of Gosala he was employed as a servant, who, 
while carrying an oil-pot stumbled from carelessness, and from 
the fear of his employer fled away naked, leaving his garment 
behind (acelako hutva).* 

Neither of these accounts is historical. The true name of 
the philosopher seems to be Maskarin, the Jaina-prakrit form of 
which is Mankhali, and the Pali form Makkhali. The term 
Maskarin is explained by Panini* as meaning one who carries’ 
a bamboo-staff (maskara). A Maskarin is also known as 
Ekadandin. According to Patafijali’s comments > the name 


His name and life. 


* Dial. B., If, pp. 227-229. 

* Hoérnle’s extract from the Bhagavati, XV. 1, Uvasaga-dasao, p. 1. 

* Sumahgala-Vildsini, I, pp. 143-144, 

* Panini’s Grammar, VI. 1. 154, 

° Patafijali’s Mahabhagya (ed. Kielhorn) IIT. 96. See Hoérnle’s “Ajivikas” in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Ind. Ant., Vol. XLI, 1912, p. 289. 
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indicates a school of Wanderers or Sophists who were called 
Maskarins, not so much because they carried a bamboo staff 
about them as because they denied the freedom of the will. 
Thus in the estimation of Patafijali, as also in that of Mahavira 
and Buddha, the Maskarins were fatalists or determinisfs. 
We know next to nothing of GoSala’s early years. We do 
not know exactly when he was born or what led him to re- 
nounce the world. In the absence of any record left us either 
by him or by his disciples we can only say that it was perhaps 
in the fashion of his day that he left home-life to be a home- 
less wanderer. Dr. Hoérnle’s extract from the Bhagavati 
siitra!® shows that Mahavira had withdrawn himself from the 
world shortly before Gosila, and that in his second year he 
received the latter'as a disciple. Nalanda was thejr, meeting 
place. ‘They lived happily ytogether for six years at Vaniya- 
bhimi, and afterwards separated owing to a doctrinal differ- 
ence. ‘They never met again but once after the lapse of | 
sixteen years in Savatthi, where Gosala had founded a separate 
school of thought. The doctrinal difference which the 
Bhagayati siitra alludes to was that according to Gosala 
there is no matter unformed and nothing without life, while 
Mahavira distinguished between the concrete and the 
abstract. ‘This account regarding the chronology of Gosala and 
Mahavira does not agree with the authority of the Kalpa-sitra,” 
where we are told that Mahavira spent the first twelve years 
of his monkhood not as a teacher (jina) but asa mere learner 
- or pupil. Even inthe malicious Bhagavati account it is stated 
that Gosala predeceased Mahavira by sixteen years, and was 
recognised as a teacher sometime before the latter. Gosala’s 
death was coincident with a great political event, namely the 
war “whieh King Kaniya (Ajatasattu) of Magadha waged with 
King Chedaga of Vesali.” From this it follows that the 
statement with regard to. Gosala’s position as a disciple of 


1 Appendix to Uvasaga-dasao, pp. 2-4. 
2 Jacobi’s Kalpasitra, Introd., p. 9. 
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Mahavira is disputable. ‘The Buddhist records,’ too, invariably 
distinguish between Gosala and Mahavira, and allude to both) f 
as the renowned leaders of two separate religious orders, Wh 
and of two distinct schools of thought. ‘the order of; the | 
_Ajivikas or Maskarins is of older standing than that of ‘the! 
Jainas or the Buddhists. Gosala was not a disciple of Mahavira, 
but the latter was in all likelihood either a disciple of, or at 
least in some way connected with, the former. The Kalpa- 
siitra which is one of the most authoritative works on 
Mahavira’s life informs us that immediately after his renun- 
ciation Mahavira spent more than a year as a clothed monk, 
while in the second year he became a naked ascetic. 
_Dr. Hoérnle says that the two teachers separated because of 
‘their difference of ‘character and temper,’ and‘ owing to the 
insincerity and trickery of Gosala.’ Here we cannot agree 
with Dr. Hoérnle, as we find) in his extract from the 
_Bhagavati Siitra that the cause of their separation was a 
difference of opinion between the two thiakers. 

In a passage of the Sitra-kritanga* GoSala is confounded 
with a Sensualist, as in a passage of the Angutiara-nikaya’ 
the Buddha appears to have confounded Makkhali with Ajita 
Kesa-kambalin. On the authority of the Uvasaga-dasio* we 
may add that Sravasti was the head-quarters of the Ajivikas 
or Maskarins, and that Gosala was there held in great respect 
by the people. 

To sum up: Maskarin Gosala predeceased Mahavira by 
sixteen years, and spent his whole life in biological re- ~ 
searches. ‘he tender regard which he showed for every 
form of life was a natural outcome of his philosophical doc- 
trine. It appears from the evidence of Asokan edicts and 
Patafijali’s commentary on Panini that his school survived 
after mie and were known as the Maskarins or “ Idlers,” 


* Dial. B. II. p. 664 

* Sitra-Kritinga, IT. 6. 

* Atguttara, I, 286. 

* Uvasaga Dasio, V1-VII. 
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I. Physics. : 
Gosala’s philosophy may conveniently be divided into 
two sections: Physics and Ethics. In dealing with the former, 
we have to determine at the outset the historical relationship 
of Gosala to Mahavira. 
With regard to this point we ought first of all to examine 
Shas ccbacd cee bi the fragment of the Bhagavati Stitra (XV. 1) 
Gogfla and Mahavira Which clearly sets forth the relative position 
oS of the two thinkers. In it we are told that 
Gosala and Mahavira were once travelling together from 
Siddhatthagama to Kummagima. On their way they passed 
a large sesamum shrub which was then in full bloom (tila- 
thambhae pupphie). Gosala inquired of Mahavira whether 
the shrub would perish or not, and what would be the fate of 
its seeds, if they had perished, Mo this the latter’s reply was 
that the shrub would perish, though the seeds would be formed 
in seed-vessels. Disbelieving what, Mahavira had said, Gosala 
uprooted the shrub and dislocated it. As chance would have 
it, just then a shower of rain fell, enabling the shrub again 
to take root and flower. The result of it was that shortly 
afterwards the seeds were formed in the seed-vessels, 
as Muhavira had predicted. Thereupon Gosala concluded that 
just as the sesame seeds after having completely perished, 
come to life from their inherent force or will-to-be, so are all 
living beings capable of reanimation.' Mahavira was unable 
to accept Gosala’s general theory of the perpetual reanimation 
of things,’ seeing that in the above case the shrub revived not 
because its soul having left it came back to it again, but only 
because it had not altogether perished. The difference of 
opinion which thus ensued led ultimately to their separation. 


f a -“ Tila-puppha-jiva uddaittaé uddaitta ...... ajjhattie java samuppajjittha evama khalu 
«88 jivavi pautta parihdram pariharamti.” The passage is rather obscure. The term 


puppha-jiva is literally the flower-souls, the commentators take nddaitta as, equivalent to 


; myitva. Pantta= parivarta. It seems more accurately =pravritta. cf. Katha, I. 1. 6, 
| quoted ante p. 268, f. n. 2. 1. ae 


* Parivarta-yada, the doctrine of transformation. 
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It is somewhat difficult to understand the exact significance 
of Gosala’s view or of Mahavira’s contention. We cannot 
believe that in Gosala’s opinion the shrub having been uprooted, 
either perished altogether, or having perished came to life 
again. Perhaps the passage means that according to Gosa Ala’s 
theory, there is nothing without life or nothing that is not 
capable of transformation, while from the point of view of 
Mahavira there are not only living substances (jiva), but also 
things which are non-living (a-jiva). If so, theimportance of the 
above passage is that for Gosala the ultimate category is one,— 
jiva or concrete living things, while for Mahavira they are two: 
jiva or concrete facts and a-jiva or judgments about things. 

Proceeding on this assumption, we may also note that 
historically the two categories of Mahavira were derived 
from the one category of Gosala, his predecessor. Strictly, 
we may suppose that all the “various classifications of living 
beings adopted by Mahavira belong not to him but to Gosala. 
With regard to the relation; personal as well as doctrinal, 
between Gosala and Mahavira, Prof. Jacobi observes: ‘The 
relation between them probably was different from what the 
Jainas would have us believe...: The fact that these two 
teachers lived together for a long penOd: presupposes, it would 
appear, some similarity betiterh their opinions....the expres- 
sions sabbe satta sabie pana sabbe bhata sabbe jiva is 
common to both Gosala and the Jainas, and from the com- 
mentary we learn that the division of animals inte ekendriyas, 
dvindriyas, ete., which is so common in Jaina texts, was also 
used by Gosala. The curious and almost paradoxical Jaina 
doctrine of the six Lesyas closely resembles, as Prof. Leumann 
was the first to perceive, GoSala’s division of mankind into 
six classes; but in this particular we are inclined to believe 
that the Jainas borrowed the idea from the Ajivikas and 
altered it so as to bring it into harmony with the rest of their 
own doctrines.” Here the last point of Prof. Jacobi’s remark 


e ! The Jaina-siitras, Part 2, pp. XXIX-XXX, 
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requires a little modification. It is the Buddhists who tell us 
that by the term ‘six classes’ Gosala meant the six types or 
classes of men, whereas in point of fact the division is in 
accordance with Gosala’s view not only applicable to men, but 
to all beings. As a matter of fact, the idea of such a division 
seems to have been inherited by Gosala from the teaching of 
Parsvanatha, as may be inferred from the expression cha 
jiwa-nikaya of Mahiavira’s parents who were lay followers of 
Parsvanatha.' 

Now as to the historical relation between Gosala and 
Mahavira on one hand, and Kanada on the other, we shall 
provisionally take it for granted that the Vaisesika system 

of Kanada has many points in common 
aie tea water with the early Stoic philosophy, as also 

. with the Atomistic theory of Democritus. 
Uddalaka by his doctrine, of the mixture and infinite 
divisibility of things prepared the way for the Atomistic 
doctrine of Kanada; and Katyayana’s doctrine of six 
substances which are all qualitatively distinct was not 
without its marvellous effect upon the development of the 
Vaisesika system. The two points which Kanada seems to 
have derived from Gosala relate to his two grounds of explana- 
tion: nature peculiar to each type of existence, and fate or 
necessity.” And Mahavira, who thought on the lines of Gosala 
and partly adopted the hypothesis of nature or necessity, 
prepared further the way for the development of Kanada’s 
doctrine. As Prof. Jacobi points out, the doctrine of Mahavira 
in common with that of Kanada or Hindu Zeno is to be dis- 
tinguished from the view of Katyayana as the doctrine of action 
(kriyavada) from that of non-action (akriyavada). Kriyavada 
is the doctrine according to which the soul acts and is acted 
upon.* Supposing Ajita’s doctrine that the real is throughout 

1 Aydramga Sutta, II. 15. 16. 

* Gongh’s VaiSesika Sitra, VI. 2.12-13: adyistat ; jati-visesat. 
* Jacobi’s Jaina-sitras, Part 2, p. 240: ‘‘ Things depend partly on fate, and partly on 
human exertion” (niyayiniyaya). 
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single and corporeal corresponds to the Stoic theory of 
knowledge, we may perhaps say that Gosala’s doctrines roughly 
represent the Stoic physics and ethics. Moreover, the substrata 
of Gosala’s doctrine are in the philosophy of Mahidasa, just as 
perhaps the real basis of the Stoic physics is constituted by 
the philosophy of Aristotle. In other words, just as Gosala’s 
view is thoroughly post-Vedic, so the Stoic philosophy at its 
first stage of development is thoroughly Greek. 

The fundamental thesis of Gosala’s physies is Stoic in its 
nature. It is summed up in the Jaina Bhagavati Sititra and 
its commentary as the doctrine of transformation (Pautta 

eee oi parihara-vada), and in the Buddhist texts 
Seis aA Wea action, *-. 48 the “theory of purification through 
transmigration” _(samsara-suddhi).' The 
term employed by Gosala himself is transformation,—parinama 
implied in parinata.” In the-Buddhist phraseology, purifica- 
tion is the equivalent of ‘the ¢nd of pain’ (dukkhassanta), and 
the word transmigration. by, which Prof. Rhys Davids 
translates satisira, signifies the passing of soul from one state 
of existence to another. In reference to Gogala’s physics, 
however, we must interpret the expression “ purification 
through transmigration ” as meaning perfection through trans- 
formation,—transformation which implies for him not only’ 
the process of constant change, but also a fixed orderly mode 
of progression and retrogression. i 

According to GoSala’s view, the law of change is a universal 
fact, because all types of things and all species of beings® are 
individually capable of transformation, that is, of elevation 
or degradation in type. Judging from this point of view, his 
fundamental thesis would seem to be rather too narrowly 

'-* Digha-nik@ya, I. 54; Jataka, V. 489; Dial. B., II, 72-73. Buddhaghosa explains 
parinaté as n&néppakdrattam patta, “diversified or made manifold,—attaining different 
conditions of existence.” 

* Sabbe sattd, sabbe pana, sabbe bhiitd, sabbe jiva. See Hoérnle’s translation of the 


extract from Buddhaghosa’s Sumaigala-vildsini, I. 161, in Appendix II, Uvasaga Dagao; 
Jacobi’s Jaina-siitras, Part 2, p. XXVI. 
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stated by the Buddhists when they state it thus: Both fools 
and wise alike shall reach perfection by gradual transforma- 
tion. In strict accordance with his view the thesis ought to be 
stated in a more general form: All beings, all lives, all 
existent things, all living substances attain, and must attain, 
perfection in course of time. ° 

In Buddhaghosa’s explanation the term “all beings” denotes 
for Gosala all kinds of animals, camels, cows, asses, ete. ; “ all 
lives” comprise all sensitive things and sentient creatures, 
divided into’ those with one sense (ekendriyas), those with 
two senses, and so forth; “all existent things” are living 
beings divided into generic types, to wit, those which are 
produced from an egg, or born from the womb, or 
(sprung from moisture, or propagated from seeds) ; and the 
term “all living substances” is used with reference to rice, 
barley, wheat, and the like, * 7 = 

In the absence of the recorded words of Gosala or of his 
disciples, one may reasonably ask,,.are we justified at all ine 

hss etait <2 relying upon Buddhaghosa’s exposition, and 

peceemenven’s exenet: using it as an argument in favour of the 

| opinion that the division of living beings into 
those with one sense, those with two senses, and so forth, is 
common ta both Gosala and Mahavira ? With Prof. Jacobi we 
are convinced that there is after all no reason for disputing 
Buddhaghosa’s comments. In_ this particular case, we can 
safely regard him as our best authority. Buddhaghosa drew 
on some older authorities. There can be no better evidence 
of this than that his comments upon Gosila’s expression ‘six 
classes’ are traceable in an identical form in the Anguttarani- 
kaya (III. 383-384), Nevertheless his explanation of the terms 
all beings, all lives, ete., seems ingenious enough, but not quite 
in accord with Gosala’s own enumerations and classifications 
of living things and beings. But the passage of the Samafiia- 
phala Sutta itself is corrupt and disjointed ; it has, moreover, 
the critical purpose of making Gosala’s doctrine collapse. 


39 
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“There are fourteen hundred thousands of principal 
eenera and species (pamukha-yoniyo), again six thousand others, 
and again six hundred. (hus the sum total is 14,06,600.)” 
“There are forty-nine hundred Ajivakas,’ hundreds of 
Wanderers or Sophists (Parivrajakas), hundreds of Naga- 
abodes-or-species, two thousand sentient creatures (vise indriya- 
sate), three thousand infernal states, thirty-six celestial, 
mundane or passionate grades (rajo-dhatuyo),’ seven classes 
of animate beings (safifiigabbha) or beings having the 
capacity to generate by means of separate sexes, seven of 
inanimate production (a-saifigabbha), seven of production 
by grafting (niganthi-gabbha), seven grades of gods, and of 
men, and of devils, etc.” 

Buddhaghosa found it a hopeless task to explain this 
passage. However, what he rsays with respect to Gosala’s 
three expressions savii-gabbhi, a-saini-gabbha and niganthi- 
_ gubbha i is very ifistructive: ‘“ Camels, cows, asses, goats, sheep, 
deer and buffaloes are generated. by means of separate sexes. 
Rice, barley, and fiveother cereals are of inanimate production. 
Sugar-cane, bamboo, reeds, ete., propagate from joints.’ 

The above passage indicates that for Goséala there are 
infinite gradations of existence. In his view each individual 
thing has eternal existence, if not individually, at least in 
type. He-has definite conceptions of numerous grades of 
beings, celestial, infernal and mundane, as also of the infinity 
of time and the recurrent cycles of existence. In particular 
the expression twenty thousand sentient creatures (vise_ 
indriya-sate) shows that Gosala had in mind something 
of a division of animate things according to the number of 
senses each type possesses. In order to render his views and — 
classifications of beings intelligible, it is necessary to take” 
into consideration the classifications that we find in previous 
thinkers, and in his successors. 

a The Tibetan version of the Simafifiaphala Sutta in Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha, — 
a > Following Buddhaghosa, Hoérnle translates it “ dust-depositories.” . 
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Buddhaghosa’s explanation of the term “all existent things” | 

(sabbe bhita) shows that Gosala adopted Mahidisa’s division 

The two-fold clase. OL the animate world. ‘The latter, as we saw, 
ace’ of the animate vaguely conceived a two-fold classification : 
physical and psychological. In his physical 

division the heavenly beings stand highest in the scale. Below 
them come the five elemental beings (paiica mahabhiitani). 
All these are to be regarded as sui generis. The sentient 
beings - are divided into the movable and the immorable 
(jangama, sthavara), the viviparous, the oviparous, the 
moisture-sprung, and plants. According to his psychological 
division, all forms of life up to plants possess life but hardly 
any sensation. Among higher forms of life, some possess 
intelligence (citta), while others do not. ‘The highest among 
the animals is man who alone, possesses intellect, prudence and 
moral sense. Among men? again the most perfect is the 
philosopher who can seck immortality by means of the mortal. 

In turning to GoSala’s classifications we shall assume that™ 
they are essentially the same as those of Mahavira. The two- 
fold classification of living things is found in many Jaina 
texts, earlier as well as later.'’ Here we shall consider only one 
text, the Uttarddhayayana Siitra, in which the classifications 
are given*in an elaborate manner. The noticeable point in 
the biological classifications of Gosala and Mahayira is that 
the living things are divided according to the number of senses 
each type possesses. 

Those with one sense comprise the four elemental groups 
and the vegetable kingdom.’ This one sense is the fundamental 
sense of touch. The four elemental groups are the Earth- 
eroup (Prithivikaya), the. Water-group (Apa-kaya), the Fire- 
group (‘Teja-kaya) and the Wind-group (Vayu-kaya). Of these, 
the first two groups are distinguished from the other two as the 


—* Sitrakritanga, Il. 2-5; Bhagavati-sitra, 1, 1; Uttarddhyayana Sitra, X ; XXXVI. 
‘74-77. 
*\0f. Paramatthajotiké, JT, Vol. I. p. 85 rukkhath...ekindriyath...jivata, 
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immovable or passive from the movable or active, or to use 
Mahidasa’s phraseology, food from the feeder. ‘Kach of these 
groups is further divided into the developed and the undevelop- 
ed. In the Earth-groupare placed clay and dust of different 
colours, rocks, minerals, metals, and other inorganic things. 
The Water-group comprises rain, dew, fog, ete. The Fire- 
group includes flame, lightnings, sparks, ete. Gentle breezes, 
hurricanes, cyclones, monsoons, etc., form the Wind-group. 
All these differ in size, shape, colour, motion, force and so forth. 


The plant-life or vegetable kingdom, like the elemental 
life, is possessed of only one sense, the sense of touch. Gosala 
admits, however, that plants in general stand higher fn the 
scale than elemental lives. All plants are organic beings, 
capable of reanimation. We should note that in the Maha- 
bharata one can meet with,a-criticism of this view. It is 
maintained that the plants possess the same number of senses 
as we possess. “The trees bear flowers and fruits, drop 
their leaves, wither and die.» ’fherefore they are sensible to 
touch..:..A creeper, for instance, winds round a tree on all 
sides. Had it been blind how could it find its way ? ete., 
etc.””? 


Next in the scale are the creatures with two senses—touch 
and taste—animaleule, worms, etc. Above these are placed 
those with three senses—touch, taste and smell—such as ants, 
bugs, moths, ete. Still higher are those with four senses—touch, 
taste, smell, and sight, e.9., mosquitos, gnats, scorpions, locusts, 
butterflies, ete. Highest in the scale are beings with five - 
organs of seuse. ‘They are sub-divided into infernal beings, 
animals, men, and the gods. 


In all these divisions we have to suppose a graduated scale 
of existence. Living things and beings differ in their physi- 
cal formation, strength, and duration of life.” 

* Mahabhirata, Sintiparva, Mokgadharma, Canto 184, IV, 6 foll. 


* Carefully compare Manu’s classifications, ‘Laws of Mann,’ I. 37-39; I. 49-50; XII. 
4 foll. ad 
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In dealing with GosSala’s psychological classification we 
need only to explain the significance of his term Kaya or 
Mahavira’s term Lesya. In commenting upon Gosila’s ex- 
pression six-classes (chalabhijatiyo), the Buddhist authorities 
tell us that it has reference to his division of mankind into 
six colours: the black, the blue, the red, the yellow, the white, 
and the supremely white. In the black class are placed all 
the workers of iniquity such as sheep-butchers, boar-hunters, 
thieves, murderers, and so forth, while in the supremely 
white class are the three Ajivika Tirthankaras. 

This is what the Buddhists say of Gosala’s doctrine. With- 
out denying that this division is, in accordance with Gosala’s 
view, applicable to human beings, we have reason to think 
that the division is in fact of a far wider application. Colour 
here is a metaphorical expression corresponding to Manu’s 
term Quality (guna).' In a passage of the Majjhima-nikaya 
we have from the Buddha avshort note onthe term Colour 
(kaya or lesya) as employed by Gosala and Mahavira: Just a8 

a piece of cloth absorbs the colours or impurities from different 
dyes, so does the mind become tinged or tainted by its different 
tendencies and associations” The term Lesya is explained in 
the Uttarddhyayana-stitra® in a similar way, 7.é., in the sense 
of “Seelen-typus ” or “Soul-type,” as Prof. Weber explains 
it. Both these explanations indicate that in the conception 
of Gosala and Mahavira soul is in its nature absolutely pure. 
The colouring is the effect of actions on its life. Putting 
it otherwise we can say that soul has a colour of its own 
which is supremely white, and it is discoloured when 
it is affected by things which are foreign to its nature.’ 

* Majjhima-nikaya, I, p. 36. “ Vatiham sahkilittham malaggahitam ..... parisud- 
dham pariyoditam ..... yadi nilakaya yadi pitakdya... ” 

* Manu, XII. 12-14; also I. Uttaradhyayana, 49-50; XIT. 4. 

> XXXIV. 

* Lenmann’s Aupapatika Satra, Glossary. 

5 The Stoic and Lockean notions of sonl or mind as tabula rasa were very common among 


Indian thinkers, earlier and later. For example, Yajiavalkya predicated “self-lJuminous ” 
(svayam jyotis) of soul; Bharadvaja predicated “white” (Subhra). Buddha assigned the 
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Particularly ave can observe in Gosala’s theory how soul 
is acted upon by things external. 

Gosala’s classifications of living things are essential to the 
discussion of the theoretical aspect of his physics. So far as 
this aspect goes, he offers for his theory of perfection through 
transformation three grounds of explanation: Fate or Neces- 
sity, Class or Species, and Nature cnlyabt-sangeli DES a ea 
nata).' 

I. Fate (Niyati).—Like the Stoics, Gosala maintains that 
in the world as a whole all comes about by necessity; fate 
reguiates all. As Mahavira, Buddha and others? interpret 
his doctrine, there is no such thing as power, energy, strength 
or vigour. All beings, alli lives, all existent things, all living 
substances are without force and power of their own. They 
are beut this way and that by their fate. That which is to be, 
must be; that which is not.to.be, cannot be. All things are 
unalterably fixed. Fixed are~the periods of existence, the 
properties of things, and the» functions of the senses. The 
nature of action, fortune, wisdom and death is xed in. the 
case of a being even while he is in the womb, so to speak. 
Just a8 when a ball of string is cast forth it spreads out 
just as far as, and no farther than, it can unwind, so every 
being lives, acts, enjoys, learns and dies in the manner in 
which it is destined to do so.® e ‘ 

Following Mahidasa, Gosala conceived the world as a 
rational purposive order, 1 system in which everything has 
that place and function assigned to it which contribute to 
the well-being of the whole. It is to one and the same order 
that we may give the name fate, necessity, nature, destiny, 
providence, reason. It is the system in which chanes has no 


predicate “ radiant ” (pabhassara) to mind (citta), or rather to the life- continuum (bha- 
nafiga-citta). Afguttara-nikaya, I, p. 10. 

 Digha-nikaya, I. 53. 

* Uvasaga Dasio (with Abhayndle ’s commentary), VI- -VII; Samafiviaphala-sutta fa ¢ 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary) ; HitopadeSa, Introd., 17-19. 

* Dial. B. II, 72-73. 
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place, and which admits of no other cause whatever for the 
depravity or purity of beings than all that is implied in the 
word Fate or Destiny.' j 
fi. Class or Species (Sangati)—The attainment of a 
certain peculiar condition, and of a certain peculiar character 
on the part of all things, all lives, all beings, depends in part 
on the class or type or species to which they belong. It is 
partly according to their position in this class or that that they 
possess certain special properties, that they have certain 
physical characteristics, that theyeinherit certain peculiar 
habits, develop certain faculties, and so on. ‘Thus for example 
fire is hot, ice is cold, water is liquid, stone is hard, a thorn is 
sharp, a peacock is painted, the sandal tree possesses fragrance, 
the elephant’s cub, if it does not find leafless and thorny 
creepers in the green wood, becomes thin ; the crow avoids 
the ripe mango, etc.” 1 riels 
LHI, Nature (Bhéiva). tig dhazhosa sex plains Gosala’s 
termnature as ‘the peculiarnature of each being.”* Wits 
reference to Naturalism Asvaghosa speaks of Nature (prakriti)* 
as being a property or tendency (pravritti), such as heat is of 
fire, and fluidity of water. We have the same explanation 
from Sankaracarya, Silanka and others.’ Aryasiira, following 
some older Buddhist authority, speaks of a Non-Causalist 
(Ahetu-vadin) as professing the view that “the universe is 
self-caused, self-generated ” (svabhavikath jagad idarh).° 
* Niyati, dyista, daiva, Pubbekata-hetu. cf. Gough’s VaiSesika-siitra, pp. 189-190: 
A certain desire or aversion arises through destiny. In illustrating this the commentator 


refers to these two facts: the need of youth for love, without previous experience, and 


natural aversion towards snakes. 

* Buddhacarita, 1X. 47, 48, 52; Sildika’s Sitrakyitaiga Tika, p. 30; Sarvadarsana- 
Saigraha, p. 7. The same is the view of Kanida (vide VaiSesika siitra, VI.2.13: A 
certain desire or aversion arises through particularity of race or species (jativiéesat), and 
also of the Buddhist Naturalists of Nepal (vide Illustrations of the Literature and Religion 
of the Buddhists, by Hodgson, pp. 105-110. 

> Sumafgala Vildsini, I. 161 : “ bhivo ti sabhivo,.” 

* Buddhacarita, IX. 47. - 

“ Comy. on the Srathivatare Upanisad, L 1: svabhavo-padirthaném pratiniyata 
éaktib ; Siitra Kritdiga-tika, 8. 

* Jataka-mala, p. 146. 
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Thus according to GoSala’s view the ‘world originates 
and develops from its inherent force or immanent energy, 


It is also probable that he sought for the explanation of the 
diversity of appearance, characteristics, habits and behaviour 
of things in nature. He conceived Nature as a_ self-evolving 


activity. Nature has two modes of operation: by one mode 


things come to pass and by the other they cease to) be 


(pravritti' and nivritti). More accurately, he seems to: have,’ 


} } 


it 
: 
: 
ii 


understood by Nature the specific faculties or characteristics | 


of a living substance other than those which it possesses in 

common with the race or species. 

2. Lthics. 

The details of Gosala’s ethics are unknown. But the little 
that we know enables us to say that there are many points of 
similarity between him and the Stoics. We may preface our 
discussion’ of GoSala’s ethies ‘with the following remarks of 

“Prof, Adamson on the Stoie Physies. “The Stoics will not 
admit ‘in the universe any element of chance, nor. any element 
of freedom of will. It is true...... that’ the wise man...is at 
the same time called free; but what the Stoics meant by 


‘free’ in:this connexion is best explained by the one illustra- 


tion’ which they employ——a dog tied under a chariot,” - “ Their 
emphasis on the mechanical side tends to give great promi- 
nence ‘to the Stoic notion of the fate under which all things 
operate. The difficulties for their moral system involved in 


that conception they endeavoured to evade by giving equal — 


emphasis to the teleological interpretation. The vote, is Re 
only a mechanical system but a system of reason.’ 

Among the views of the Sophists, Buddha ie the 
fatalistie doctrine of Gosaja as the least desirable. In his 
opinion the doctrine of fate, like the doctrines of chance, 


- 
ro, 


Providence, and so forth, does not afford a rational ground — 


. Earrsiupiaicall Seek Eales eh, bees en 


. 
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updn’ Which to base a moral philosophy,’ Buddhaghosa in 
particular draws a distinction between the moral effect ‘of 
Gosala’s doctrine on one hand, and that of the doctrines of 
Parana Kassapa and Ajita on the other. Pirana by pro- 
pounding a theory of the passivity of soul denied action. Ajita 
by his annihilationistic theory denied retribution. Whereas 
Gosala by his doctrine of fate or non-causation denied both 
action and its result.* 

Mahavira’s criticism is in effect the same. For. he 
too thinks that if all things be unalterably fixed and there 
he no such thing as strength or power or exertion, then where 
is the eround for moral distinctions between good and evil, 
or where is the ground for our moral responsibility or free- 
dom.* (This criticism will be modified later.) 


_- Gosala had to say something:regarding the many paths of 
virtue (patipada). He spoke of eight kinds of action, five of 
which are sensuous and the.rest.ave.mental, vocal and bodily. 
He perhaps distinguished mental acts from word and deed as 
half-action (upaddha-kamma). 
The a@srama-theory of the Brahman jurists was based on a 
notion of the gradual development of self. As a Brahman 
» mathematician (Ganaka) told Buddha, the 
mptee cat” Brahmans laid down their moral injune- 
tions inan ascending order (anupubba-sikkha),, 
4s a mathematician counts the numbers, one, two, three, and 
soon. But it was at Gosala’s hands that the. Brahmanie 
asrama-theory came to be distinctly formulated as a biological 
principle of evolution in its application to education.* 


_ Babyhood begins with the day of birth, and lasts for a 
period of seven days. It is the dull or semi-conseious stage of 


* Abguttara-nikaya, I. 286; HI. 61. 
- ® Somafgala-Vilasini, I. 166. 
* Uvdsaga Dasao, VI-VIT. | 
* Majjhima-nikéya, HIT, 1. See Denssen’s note on Kramamukti in his All, Gesch. der 
Philosophie. 
40 : 


eo 
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a man’s life. Babyhood is followed by the play-time, and 
that again by the trial-time, when the child attempts to walk, 
The trial-time is duly sueceeeded by the erect-time, when the 
child is able to walk. When he becomes older he is sent 
to learn under a teacher. In course of time he renounces the 
world and masters, sooner or later, all that his teacher knows, 
Subsequently comes a time when he realises that what his 
teacher taught was not all, that in fact it was nothing (na 
kifici aha). These are tne eight developmental stages (attha — 
purisa-bhtimiyo) through which every man must pass in order — 
to reach perfection, to become a Jina.’ It is not difficult to 
understand that Gosala’s doctrine of the eight developmental 
stages of man was a physical antecedent of Buddha’s ite 
of eight higher spiritual ranks (attha purisapuggala). 
GoSala’s division an infant is- aplaced in the lowest cog 
development, while in Buddha’s division the lowest rank is” 
filled by a Sot@panna, i.e., a recluse who has advanced in his 
religious efforts far ainsi! to ‘be sure of his final suecess, 
The contrast between the two doctrines is important historically 
as indicating a_ transition from a biological division to a 
moral or spiritual one. 


* &.  Post-seript., i. 


The results of our latest investigations into Makkhali’s’ 
views are thus summed up in our paper on “The Ajtvikas,” 
Pt. I, pp..23-27, together with a short account of the sourees 
of information :— oe 


1, Juina Sources—(a) Siiyagadamega (T. 1. 2. 1-145 — 
T.1. 4. 7-9; II. 1. 29; IT. 6) with Silanka’s Tika. 

(4) Bhagavati Siitra (Saya XY, Uddesa T) with Abhaya- 
deva’s Commentary. fa 


* Dial. B. II, p. 72; Appendix to Hoérnle’s Uvdsaga-Dasio, H, p. 24. The eight stages 
are : manda bhiimi, khidda bhami, vimams& bhimi, ujngata bhimi, sekha bhiimi, samapa— 
bhimi, jina bhiimi, pannaka bhimi. Cf. Fansbdll’s Jataka, IV, pp. 496-97 : manda-dasaka- 
bhavath, khiddidasakabhdvati, vannadasakabhavarh, etc, . 
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(cy) Bhagavati Siitra (Saya XV, Uddesa 1) with Abhaya- 
deva’s Commentary. 


(7) Leumann’s Das Aupapatika Sitra (Secs. 11s and 
120). 


2. Buddhist Sources—(a) Samannhaphala Sutta (Digha, 
I, pp. 53-34) with Buddhaghosa’s Commentary. 


(b) Samyutta Nikaya, III, p. 69, ascribes the first portion 
of the Samafiaphala account of Gosala’s views, 
N’atthi hetu, n’atthi paccayo, ete, to Pirana 
Kassapa. : 

(c) Anguttara Nikaya (Pt. I, p. 286) with the Manora- 

thaptrani confounds Makkhali Gosala appareney 
with Ajita Kesa-kam bala. 


(d) Anguttara Nikaya (Pt ITT, pp. 383-84) with the 
Manoratha-Piran? represents Kassapa. as if he 
. were a disciple of Makkhali Gosala: 
_ “(©) Mahasaecaka Sutta (Majjhima I, p. 231), ef. also 
I, p. 36. 
(f} The Chinese and Tibetan versions of the Samanna- 
phala Sutta, translated in Rockhill’s Life of the 
Buddha, where the doctrines of the six Heretics 
are hopelessly mixed up. 
— y) ‘Trenckner’s Milinda Panho, p. 5. | | 
~ Mahabodhi-Jataka (No, 528), ef. Aryasiira’s Jataka- 
Mala, X XITI. 
1. Gosala was, to start with, the propounder of a * doctrine 
of the change thr ough re-animation’ (pau/tapariaharvada),' or, 
better, of a theory of natural transformation (parinamevada),” 
which he came to formulate from the generalisation of the 
periodical re-animations of plant life. This is the central 
- idea of his system according to the Bhagavati account. — 
ris Phe term is 80 reniered by Prof, Leumann. See his translation of the extracts rs 


the Bhagavati, XV, in Rockhill’s L Life of the Buddha, Appendix I], p. 251. 
ie eh Med term implied i in the adjective parinata, cf. the Digha, I, p. 53. 
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2. The basic idea of this theory as explained and illustra- 
ted in the Bhagavati and in the Samanhaphala Sutta implies 
a process of natural and spiritual evolution through ceaseless — 
rounds of births and deaths,’ ¢. e., samsara-suddhi, as the 
doctrine is aptly summarised in the Majjhima® and in the 

«Mahabodhi Jataka® 

3. The Parindmarada seeks’ to explain the diversity of 

the organic world by these three principles — 
(a) Fate (niyati=niyai) * 
(J) Species (sangati=sangai®=pariyaya) ° | 
(¢) Nature (bhava=sabhava)? 

_“ Niyati-sangati-bhava-parinata.” * 

4. (The organic world is characterised by six constant and 
opposed phenomena, viz., gain and loss, pleasure and pain, life 
and death, | : ) 

“ Savvesith pinanaira sayvesitn bhiyanaim 
Savvesith jivanairm Sayvesirh sattanaim ~ 
imaim sanaikkamaniaiin Vagaranait | 
vagarai—tam labham, alabhar, suharn 
dukharh jiveyarh, maranatn.’® | 


5. The Parinamavada involves a conception of the infinity 
of time with the recurrent cycles of existence, and the same 
theory conveys a great message of hope by inculéating that 
even a dew-drop is so destined as to attain in course of natural 

evolution to the highest state of perfection in humanity. © 


* Digha, I, p. 54: eandhavitva sathsaritvd dakbass’ antath karissanti, ef, the Bhagavati 
text quoted by Prof. Leumann (Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha, App. II, p. 253, f. n. 3):— 
“@nupurvepatt khavaitta pacchd sijjhanti bujjhanti java autarh karotiti, 

* Majjhima, I, p. 31. a 

* Fansbéll’s Jataka, V, p. 298. ~~ * mPia isi ft ey tree eRe | 

* The Prakrit form of niyati oceurs in the Siiyagadanen, I. 1. 2. 4. 

_*-* The forms sahgai and pariyaya are to be found in the Siyagadaiga; I, 1.2.3; 1. 1.48 — 

’ According to Buddhaghosa’s comment, bhiivo=sabhidvo, Sumangalavilasini, I, p. 16h * 

* Digha, I,.p. 53. Buddhaghosa explains parirula as inensiinhs Widens ( : ‘ ; ¥ 
rash patta). <: . a ek y = ¢: (2s 5 
* The pzssage is an extract from the Bhagavnti, Saya, XV, Uddera. 1.” 


: ;, 
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6 The longest period or duration fixed for the evolution 
of life from the meanest thing on earth to the greatest im man 
covers 84 hundred thousand mahakalpas.’ 

7. This necessitates a division of time into mokakalpas, 
kalpas, antarakalpas and so forth, during which the universe 
of life progresses onward along the fixed path of evolution.’ 

8. The theory of progression itself necessitates the classi- 
fication of the living substances on different methods, and 
groups them ona graduated scale in.different types of existence 
-which are considered as unalterably fixed. 

9. The Parinamavada sceks to establish, even by its 
fatalistic creed, a moral government of law in the universe 
where nothing is dead, where nothing happens by chance, and 
where all that is and all that happens and is experienced are 
unalterably fixed as it were by a pre-determined law of 
nature. er 1. 3 

10. It teaches that as mantis pre-destined in certain ways 
and as he stands highest in the gradations of existence, his 
freedom, to be worth the” name, must be one within the 
operation of law, and that the duty of man as the highest of 
beings is to conduct himself according to law, and so to aet 
and behave himself as not to trespass on the rights of others, 
to make the fullest use of one’s liberties, to be considerate 
and discreet, to be pure in life, to abstain from killing living 
beings, to be free from earthly possessions, to reduce the 
necessaries of life to a minimum, and to strive for the 
best oe highest, i.e., Jinahood, which is within human 
powers.” : | 

11, ‘he fetalistie: Siok which is a logical wutéome of 
Parinamavada confirms the oe Indian belief. that action 


SF Ft -Bhagavati- text as by. Prof. sLeumann. sei eee Life of the Buddha, 
, App. Il, p. 253, f.n 3; Digha, I, p. 54. Oe : That oh i 
*. Rockhill’sife of the Buddha, App, 1, 253-54; ‘Digiia, [, p. 54 
* Digha, I. p. 54; renters: lil, PP. 383-84 ; Mosuys p. 238; Seppe Siitra, 
Sec. 120. tes 
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has its reward and retribution and that heaven and hell are 
the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits and demerits 
of this life. : 
12. In accordance with the deterministic theory of 
Gosala, man’s life as to pass through eight developmental 
stages or periods (atthapurisabhiimiyo),' at each of w hich the 
physical growth proceeds side by side with the development 
of the senses and of mind with its moral and_ spiritual 
faculties*; and from this underlying theory of interaction of 
body and mind it follows that bodily discipline (kaya- bhavana)* 
is no less needed for purification of soul than mental (citta- 
bhavana). i 
13. The division of mankind, or, better, of living beings, 
into six main types (abhijatis) involves a conception of mind 
which is colourless by naturejand falls into different types— 
nilakaya, pitakaya, ete.—by~ the colouring of the different 
habits and actions, and hence the supreme spiritual effort of 
nsan consists in restoring..mind.to its original purity, 7¢., 
rendering it colourless or supremely white by purging it of 
-all impurities that have stained it.” 


~ 


IJ. Tne Sceprics. 
( Ajnhana-vadins. ) 


Mahavira’s expression Annaniya or Ajianika has reference 
to Safijaya and his school®; Buddha’s expression is Amara- 
vikkhepika, or. ‘ Eel-wriggler,’ i its alternative form being 
Vaca-vikkhepika, Equivocator or l'revaricator.° The former 


® Digha, Ip. 54. 

5 Sumaiigala- Vilisini, [, pp. 162- Aes. 

® Majjhima, I, p. 235. 

* Digha, 1,53: Afiguttara, IIT, pp. 383-84; Sumadgala-Vilasini, 1, p. 162; Majjhima, I, 
p. 36, ee | 

- Uttaridhyayana Sitra, XVIII. 22-23, ef: Siit:a-kritanga, 1. 6, 27: I. 12, 1-2; II. 2, 79. 

6 Digha-nikaya, 1, 24-48 ; J. 58 (Dial. B, HI, 37-41; 75): Sumaigola-vilasing, T, p. 168; 
 Safijaya-vado Amard-vikkhepe vutta-nayo eva.” . 
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expression has been freely translated by Prof. Jacobi as 
. Agnostic.’ a term coined by Huxley in 1869, 
bétivdea the enience” In “spite ofthe fact “thatthe two terms 
eenike® and Agnos- A jiianikas and Agnostics are the same 
both etymologically and morphologically, 

we must be cautious in using a modern English term as 
& synonym for an ancient Indian expression. In India it 
Was * Visvakarman ” who was the first to define an Agnostic 
or a Sceptic,» as one who is “ enwrapt in misty cloud” 
(niharena praviita), and “with lips that stammer” (jalpya),* 
“Visvakarman” had evidently in mind one or all of these 
hymn-chanters or Vedie thinkers: (1) Those who doubted 
the existence of Indra‘; (2) “ Parameythin”’ who saw no 
possibility .of knowing any cause or reality beyond the 
original matter: ‘who verily. knows. and who can here 
declare it, whence it was--born and whence comes’ this 
creation? The gods are Jater than the world’s production. 
Who knows then whence: it first came into being ?......(the 
Sun) verily knows it, or perhaps he knows not ”*; (3) Dirgha-— 
tamas who was ignorant for the sake of knowledge of the 
nature of a first cause.’ In the language of subsequent 
thinkers’ we come across these two expressions: Avidya or 
ignorance and Vicikitsa or perplexity. The connotation of the 
term Avidya, as employed by the Mundakas and Vajasaneyas, 
is anything but transcendental knowledge (paravidya), the 
knowledge of Brahman (Brahma-vidya), and anything but. 
that which is conducive to an ideal self-realisation. The 
Mundakas employed another term samsaya or doubt, probably 
in reference to the Keniyas who were of opinion that the 
know-all does not know at all, while the know-nothing knows 
everything. In Asuri’s opinion Perplexity (vicikitsé) Faith 


* The Sansl:rit word for Agnostic or Sceptic is not to be found in Viévakartan hymn, 
* Jacobi’s Jaina-siitras, Part 2, p. XX V1. 

* Griffith’s Rig-yeda, X. 82. 7. 

*-° Griffith's Rig-veda, VIII. 89,3; X. 129, 6-7; T. 164, 6. 
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(Sraddha), want of Faith (asraddha), and the rest, are all 
mind or mental states'; and in the teaching of Naciketas 
Vicikitsa is a philosophic doubt as to man’s existence after 
death: Some say, he is; others, he is not.’ | 

In Mahavira’s definition the Agnosties (anniniya) are 
those who pretend to be intelligent, but are in fact unfamiliar 
with truth and have not got rid of perplexity or puzzlement 
(vitigiechatinna). They are ignorant teachers who teach 
ignorant pupils, and without proper investigation or examina- 
tion of knowledge speak untruth? Mahavira employs two 
terms Ignorance (annina) and Perplexity (vitigiecha) to 
convey almost the same sense, and Silanka speaks of various 
types of ignorance or doubt.’ 

~ Buddha’s expression ‘ Eel-wriggling’ (amara&-vikkhepa). 
corresponds to King Ajata-sattu’s term “manner of prevari- 
eation’ (vacavikkhepa). . Both aré connected with the name 
of the Sceptic Saijaya, and signify a sort of indifferent or 
neutral attitude of some thinkers toward certain problems of 
metaphysical speculation,—such problems as those which are 
eoncerned with prv-ens, post-ens, the first cause, the final 
cause, future life, retribution, and so forth. Eowever, both of 
these terms are rather vague in their connotation, and ‘we need 
not feel wonder if they are replaced elsewhere by such terms 
as Perplexity (vicikitsa), Doubt (satasaya), and the like.” 

In the Buddhist literature we have mention of three types 
of Perplexity: the hindrance-type (nivarana), the fetter-type 
(sarnyojana), and the Orambhagiya fetter-type: The first type 
can be put away by an ordivary reflective mind by means, 

! Brihad Aranyak# Upanizad, 15,3 

2 Kathopanisad, I. 20; “‘yéyam prete vicikitst mannsye : astityeke nayam astiti 
caike.” | ; | 
2 Sitra-kritdiga, 1.12. 2.: “ Annaniyad te kusalitvi sathta, asamthuya no vitigiechatinna. 
Akoviya a@hw akoviyehim, ananuvi-ittu mnsam vayamti” Cf. Jacobi’s translation. 
anannvritta= Pali ananuvicca. 

+ Silihka’s commentary on ibid 

5 Dhammasaigani, 425; Vibhanga, pp. 255-258; Mrs, Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
Psychological Ethics, pp. 1°5-116. ; 
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of faith (saddha) and discursive judgment (vicara); the second 
ean be got rid of only by an unwavering faith and a deep 
insight into truth; and the third by the power of faith and 
introspection. 

Nivarana is generally defined as that state of mind which 
acts as a hindrance to higher life and insight.’ It is otherwise 
called ceto-khila or something that locks the door of the heart, 
manovilekha or something that scarifies the heart,—in other 
words something that steels the heart against all tender and 
higher feelings and aspirations. 

The number of Hindrances is generally calculated to be 
five, the fifth being ‘ Perplexity.’ The Abhidhamma texts 
on the other hand, give them as six, the fifth and sixth 
being ‘Perplexity’ (vicikiccha), and ‘Ignorance’ (avijja) 
respectively.”” “In the Sutta Pitaka,” says Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, “ the Hindrances form a/¢ategory of five, ignorance 
being excluded. .....This mac is not noticed by ° 
Buddhaghosa,”™ 7 ; 

The category of six agipanees was only an extension of the 
category of five,—the outcome of a further analytical distine- 
tion of the fifth—Perplexity—into Doubt proper and Igno- 
rance. Patanjali’s Yogastitra and Vacaspati’s gloss throw 
further light on the point, for obviously Buddha’s term 
hindrance” (nivarana) is the same as Patanjali’s term ‘ob- | 
stacle’ (antaraya). Pataijali, in agreement with Buddha, 
defines an obstacle as that which caases distractions to the 
mind (citta-viksepa).* Pataiijali’s category of obstacles — 
includes two terms—Doubt (sarnSaya) and Erroneous view 
(bhrantidarsana),’ corresponding — to Buddha’s category of — 


“The Hindrances are to be understood 


* Buddhist Psychological Ethics, IX. 310: 
* Of. Compendium of Philosophy, 


as states which muffle, enwrap or trammel thought. 


p. 172. 
* The Dhammasangani, 1152; The Compendium of Philosophy, p. 172. 


* The Buddhist Psychological Ethics, p. 310. 
* Yoga-sitra, I. 30, 
S Of. Vatsyfyana bhasya on the Nydya-siitra, 1V. 3. 
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six hindrances which includes the two terms Doubt and 
Ignorance. 

-Vyasa’s Comments on the Yogastitra (I. 30) is practically 
the same as Buddhaghosa’s on Buddha’s expressions. Neither 
Vyasa nor Buddhaghosa determines the nature of the psycho- 
logical relation between Doubt and Ignorance, Scepticism and 
Agnosticism. In the commentary of Vacaspati on the Yoga- 
stitra the point has been properly threshed out. According to. 
Vacaspati, Doubt and False-knowledge do not differ much from 
each other, and yet the former is separately mentioned with a 
view to specifying its precise signification. The special charae- 
teristic of doubt is the touching and evading of both sides’of a 
question,' indeed in this respect doubt may be regarded as a 
sub-head of false-knowledge. : 

- Now in accordance with ~the= general Buddhist view the 
difference between the Hindrance and the Fetter type of 
doubt, as that between the Fetter and the Orambhagiya type, is. 
one of degree rather than that of kind. In the Abhidhamma 
Books the two pairs of words are set forth in definition in — 
identical terms, although it is not to be supposed vig their 
underlying conceptions are identical.. An ‘average man’ can. 
put away the Hindrance by a professed faith in the Teacher, 
the Doctrine and the Order; a young inquirer by an implicit 
faith in the system which he aspires to be acquainted with; 
a reflective student by his discursive judgment (vicara). A 
*stream-attainer’ can, on the other hand, put away the Fetter 
by his faith unwavering (aveccappasada) and insight philo- 
sophic (dassana), while an Aryan in a_ higher stage of spiri- 
tuality can put away the Fetter inherent in the lower nature 
(orambhagiya) by the power of faith {saddha-bala) and intros- 
pection (bhavana). Thus each type has two sides—religious 
comprising the emotional and volitional, and intellectual — 
comprising the metaphysical and psycho-ethieal. The religious 


' Of. Nydya Siitras, I 1. 28; IV. 2. 4. 
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doubt can be got rid of by the faith professed, articulated’ or 
confirmed, and the intellectual by discursive judgment, philo- 
sophie insight or introspection. The religious aspect of the 
Hindrance is technically called cetokhila or ‘bolt of the heart,” 
aterm similar in meaning to the Jaina duhasejja or ‘ bed of 
suffering’’; the intellectual aspect is known as /famas or 
‘darkness.’ 


Cetokhila is not far remoy ved from, and touches indeed in 
many essential points assaddha, “the absence of faith” or 
“irreverence ” as defined in the Vibhanga (p. 371). Similarly 
tamas can be shown not to differ much from avijja or annaina 
(ignorance) as defined in the Dhammasangani (1152, 1162), 
both being at bottom grounded in the lack of understanding, 
the lack of knowledge. The same remark holds true of other 
higher types of doubt, the Eetter.and the Orambhagiya fetter. 
Thus in this analysis the sceptieappears as an enemy ‘of the 
divines and the gravest philosophers.’ But the Fetter type. 
erent be broadly distinguished pane the Hindrance as doubt 

‘consequent to science and inquiry’ from scepticism ‘ ante- 
cedent to all study and philosophy.’* It needs no mention that 
tamas as defined in the Vibhanga (p. 371) denotes a philo- 
sophic doubt or Scepticism. proper, or that avijja or ahiana as 
defined’ in the Dhammasangani (1152, 1162) denotes Agnosti- 
cism even as we now understand it. Moreover it may be seen 
from the views of Safjaya that the same philosopher tends to 
be an Agnostic when he freely confesses his inability to know 


1 Majjhima, 1, p. 101; Digha, IL], Sangiti Suttanta, sub voce cetokhila; ete. 


* Sthana@iga (ed. Dhanapati), p. 289. 
* Vibhatga, p. 367. . 
* Cf. Hume’s distinction between two types of scepticism. “There is a species of 
scepticism: [such as the Cartesian doubt], antecedant to all study and philosophy.” “There 
is another species of scepticism, consequent to science and inquiry when men are supposed 
to have discovered either the_ absolute fallaciousness of their mental faculties or their 


unfitness to reach any fixed determination in all those curious subjects of speculation about 


which they ure commonly rte An Inquiry. concerning Human understanding, 


section XII. 
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the ultimate beginning and end of things which is virtually 
the same as admitting that these are unknown and unknow- 
able; and asceptic when he doubts or hesitates to admit the 
correctness of all bold assertions about matters beyond human 
cognition. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SANJAYA, 


In the Buddhist annals Safijaya is best known as a 
Sceptic. It is not clear from the existing accounts if he is 
the same personage as Safijaya the wanderer, the previous 
teacher of Sariputta, the chief disciple of Buddha. The 

Buddhist records on the latter’s life are all 
Ke account of his based upon the account in the Mahavagga.' 

There we are told that Sariputta was before 
‘joining the* Buddhist school an adherent of Saijaya. One 
may reasonably object to -the, identification of Saiijaya the 
sceptic who is designated-in the Samanfaphala Sutta as 
Sanjaya Belattha-putta (or Belatthi-putta) with Sanjaya, 
described in the Vinaya Mahavagga and the Dhammapada 
commentary as a Paribbajaka. The historical justification 
of such an identification is that scepticism is associated 
'. in the Buddhist records with the name Safjaya. We must — 
also remember that the Mahavagga is at least a century 
later than the portions of the Buddhist canon where the 
name of the Belattha-putta occurs in several connexions and 
where one can expect to find not a single reference to Sanjaya 
Paribbajaka. We have also to consider that the Belattha- 
putta, too, was a wanderer and the founder of a religious 
order and ofa school of thought in Rajagaha. The story 
of Sariputta’s conversion to the Buddhist faith is of consider- 
able importance as it shows how ripe was the intellect of 
the disciple of a sceptic to welcome the Buddhist theory 
of causation which lay at the root of a critical method of 


inquiry. 


4 Mahavagga, I. 23-24. Cf. The Ageasivakavatthu in the Dhammapada-Commentary, I. 
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The Buddhists tell us that when Sariputta, accompanied 
by Moggallana and two hundred and fifty other disciples, 
left the school of Sanjaya, the latter fainted, bled and 
died. Sariputta joined the Buddhist school in the seeond 
year of Buddha’s career. Neither the Jaina nor the Buddhist 


account seems wholly true. In the Samanhaphala and other 


Suttas, Sanjaya of the Belattha clan is spoken of in the same 
terms as Piirana and other Sophistic teachers. Buddhaghosa, 
although a later authority, furnishes some useful information. 
He informs us that a certain Wanderer named Suppiya was 
a disciple of Sanjaya Paribbajaka.' In the Brahmajala Sutta 
Suppiya is referred to as a teacher who was opposed to the 
Buddhist school and who disparaged the Buddha and his 
doctrine and disciples.” | King Asoka dedicated a cave-dwelling 
toa school of Wanderers, namely the Suppiyas.’ _ In. the list 
of the Anguttaranikaya (IIT, 276) Buddha expressly mentions 
the name of the Aviruddhakas (Un-inimicals or Friends) as a 
=school of thought distinct from the: Munda-saivakas and others. 
‘The two names—Friends or Good-natured ones seem to have 
been applied by Buddha and the Buddhist emperor Asoka to 
one and the same school, namely, that of Safijaya of the 
Belattha clan. The disciples of Safijava were from the 
point of view of their philosophical doctrine -known as 
Agnosties, Sceptics or Eel-wrigglers, and from the point of 
view of their moral conduct as Friends or Good-natured 
ones. !f so, we may conclude that the school of Saijaya 
survived long after his death, at least, till the reign of 
King Asoka, i.e, 3rd century B. C. Safijaya was an elder 
contemporary of the Buddha. He was the Pyrrho of 
India,—a famous wanderer and founder of school, highly 
honoured in the country. No herkier details of his life 


are known. 


'.? Sumahgala Vilasini, I. 35; Dial. B. LI, p. 1. 
* The Cave Inscription, No. 3. 
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His PHILOSOPHY. 


In the estimation of Mahavira and Buddha, particularly 
of the latter, the Eternalists and the Annihilationists, the 
| ' Extensionists and the non-Extensionists,—all 
The Dogmatists and ] ; - 
thé Sceptics contrast- are Dogmatists (Ditthi-vadins, Ditthigatas), 
4g their cant being: ‘ Nothing save the doctrine 
we uphold, nothing save the dogma we preach, is true." These 
Dogmatist philosophers were divided in opinion on such knotty 
questions of metaphysics as these: Is the world eternal or is 
it nou-eternal? Is the world finite or is it infinite? Is there 
another world or is there not? Is soul after death subject to 
decay or not, corporeal or incorporeal, conscious or uncon: 


scious? Is there or is there not any reward or retribution? | 
Are there any ‘chance-born’ beings or are there not ? Does 
a perfect man continue “to exist after death or not?- 


Whilst thus a fierce battle was “raging in the country there. 
arose a school of thinkers, who kept themselves aloof from 


all those conflicts of speculation, and cultivated an attitude of | 
indifference or suspended judgments as the best way of secur-~ 


ing the imperturbability of mind. ‘hey were the Friends 


or “Gand: natured ones, the disciples of Saiijaya, who agreed | 
with the Eternalists and the Annihilationists in regarding - 
happiness as the end of life’s activities. But they differed 


from the latter as to ways and means. Whereas for the 
Dogmatist philosophers the path to happiness lay through 
the heroic grappling with problems and ascertainment of truth, 
for the Sceptics the path’ was just the reverse, being the 
evasion of problems and suspension of judgment. 


In all these points the disciples of Safijaya are at one with — 


dchivve aod Pyro the disciples of Pyrrho, notably ‘Timon. 


scientific doctrine, and thus prepared the way for a critical 


‘ Sthindhiga, IV. 4; Siitra-Kritaiga, I. 1. 2. 21; Digha-nikaya, I. 13-39; Majjhima. 
nikaya, I. 483-489 ; Kosala-Samyutta ; ete, “ Idam eva saccati, moghamafifanti evath ditthi,” 


Safijaya, like Pyrrho, raised scepticism to a. 


en) 
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method of investigation in philosophy. Satjaya differed 
from Dirghatamas, who was ignorant for the sake of 
knowledge, (and from the Keniyas who made this definite 
statement that the know-all does not know at all, while the 
know-nothing knows everything), just as Pyrrho differed 
from some of the Academic Sceptics who doubted in order 
to know. As the former with the Eternalists and Annihila- 
tionists, so the latter together with the Stoics and Epicureans, 
marks a distinct period of thought and furnishes a connecting 
link in the movement of philosophy. Again the former 
was an Indiar, and the latter is said to have accompanied 
Alexander in his Indian campaign, Pyrrho of Elis “studied _ 
philosophy under Indian Gymnosophists and Chaldean Magi.” 
~ Colebrooke identifies the Gymuosophists in Greek accounts 
with the Jains, but they shouldbe identified rather with the 
Suppiyas, the disciples of Saijaya. Lastly, the little that is" 
_known of Pyrrho’s teaching is summed up by Prof. Zeller in 
“the three following statements: “© We can know nothing 
about the nature of things: Hence the right attitude towards 
them is to withhdld judgment: The necessary result of sus- 
pending judgment is imperturbability.”* Now let us sum up 
Safijaya’s doctrine in the words of two critics— Buddha and 

Silanka. | 
- First, Buddha says: “There is a school of thinkers, who 
are Kel-wrigglers (Amara-vikkhepikas). When they are 
| asked a question on this or that, they equt- 
sisdaeyatac deena fe" vyoeate and wriggle like an eel (or slip 
through like quick-silver), and their reason 

is one or another or all of the following four:— 


(1-2) We neither know the good (kusala) nor the ovil 
pers as it really is. In such case, if we make a_ positive 
declaration either with regard to good orto evil, we may be 


, Rolleston’ s “ Teaching of Epictetus,” p XXT. 
2 The Stoics, Epicureans an] Sceptics, Reichel’s translation, p. 492, 
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led away by conceit or pride,’ or influenced by ill-will and 
resentment.2. Under these conditions we may be proved wrong 
(musa), and that may cause us the pain of remorse and _ ulti- 
mately a hindrance to the tranquillity we aim at. Or, in the 
second place, we may fall into a grasping condition of heart 
(upadana), which will culminate in a similar disturbance of 
peace. 

(3-4) We neither know the good nor the evil as it really 
is. There are persons who are clever, subtle, expert, contro- 
versialists, hair-splitters (vala-vedhi-ripa), who go about, as it 
were, shattering the dogmas (ditthigatas) of others. But we, 
on the other hand, are dull and stupid. Hence if we make a 
definite statement with regard to good or evil, they may join 
issue with us, ask us for reasons, and point out our errors. 
This may cause us, as before, the pain of remorse and disturb 
our imperturbability. - 

Thus fearing and abhorring the being wrong in an ex- 
pressed opinion, the falling into a grasping condition of heart, . 
or the joinder of issue, we declare nothing to be either 
good or bad; but on a question being put to us on this or that, 
we answer thus: Is A B? No. Is A not-B? No. Is A 
both B and not-B? No. Is A neither B nor not-B? No. 

(1) ** ¥ don’t take it thus—evam pi me no, 

(2) But I don’t take it the other way—tatha ti pi me no. 

(3) But I advance no different ee ee ti pi 
me no. 

(4) And I don’t deny your position—iti ti pi me no, 

(5) And I don’t say it is neither the one nor the other— 
no ti ti pi me no.” 

' Chando vé rago va. Rhys Davids translates this “feelings or desires.” We have 
followed here Buddhaghosa. 

2 Doso v& patigho vi. According to Buddhaghosa’s comments, the two terms mean 
wounded yanity or revengeful feeling. 

3 Buddhaghosa says that by (2) the Eel-wrigglers rejected the doctrine of Eterna- 
lism (sassata-vada); by (3) that of modified Eternalism (Ekacca-sassata-vdda); by (4) 
that of Annihilation (Uechedam) ; and by (5) the view of the Dialectivians okies 
Sumatigala-Vildsini, f, p. 116. Dial, B, II. 37-41. 
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Secondly, Silanka says: Literally, the ‘ Agnosties’ are 
those in whom there is ‘ignorance,’ or‘ who walk about in 
ignorance.’ ‘They think: “‘ Even if we avowedly maintain a 
view—‘ That this is good ’ (kuSala), we are con- 
scious that we are not acquainted with truth, 
the matter is not familiar to our knowledge. Indeed we have 
not as yet got beyond ‘ perplexity’—perplexity which is 
blindness and detusion of the. mind (citt&ésuddhi, cittabhranti) 

“Some conceive the existence of an all-seeing soul, while 
others controvert it. Some speak of an all-pervading sélf 
(sarvagatitma) ; others contend that the body being such an 
* entity, it cannot be all-pervading. Some estimate that soul is 
equal. to a digit in size, while others say that it is equal to a 
grain of rice. Some posit asoul that has a material form 
(mirtam), while others maintain that itis formless (amurtam). 
Some point out that the heart. is the seat of soul, while 
others oppose them by saying that the forehead would be the 
“right place...... , 


Silanka’s account. 


How can there be an agreement of views among these 
philosophers ?...... Many moral injuries (bahudosah) may re- 
sult from the issues of such antagonistic blunders. (Hence 
let us keep far from the madding crowd and ignoble strife). 
For us ignorance is far better than these follies,’”! : 


The underlying motive of the above accounts is to make 
Saijaya appear as an intellectual coward. These are correct 
only in so far as we are told that his studious evasion of 

certain great questions of human mind and 
Criticism of the 
Buddhist and Jaina @QUivocal statements of his own position were 


Notition. Hi sviee apt to produce an intellectual torpor. But 


tix: chikown ond In- his views were probably not so confounding 
rie tte gene- as they appear in the Buddhist or the Jaina 
representation thereof. If the matters were 


sO simple as his opponents would have us believe, iY might 


' Sutra-Krita@iga-tika, pp. 451-452. 
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have been completely ignored. The very fact that his oppo- 
nents were compelled to put his views to the hardest test 
argues that these could not be so easily shelved. Saijaya had 
a large following in Northern India, a fact which goes at once 
to prove that there was some truth in his teaching that could 
appeal to so many thoughtful men. It is clear that he had 
studiously suspended his judgments only with regard to those 
great questions of which a decisive answer will ever remain a 
matter of speculation. Indeed the effect of his teaching on 
the course of Indian philosophy seems to have been twofold : 
first, that he by suspending his judgments on certain great 
questions of human mind came to indicate that their final 
answer lay beyond the domain of speculation; and secondly, 
that he called away the attention of the philosophers from 
fruitless inquiries and directed it towards the Summum bonum 
which is the attainment and preservation of mental equanimity. 
Thus he came to be a true precursor of Mahavira who 
propounded a doctrine of antinomies (syadvada) and of the 
Buddha who advocated. a critical method of investigation 
(vibhajyavada). Both Mahavira and Buddha were unanimous 
in declaring that there are certain mooted questions of cos- 
mology, ontology, theology and eschatology on which a man is 
unable, eonstituted as he is, to pronounce a bold, authoritative 
or dogmatic opinion. And the questions which they put aside 
as inscrutable dilemmas are precisely those with regard to 
which Safijaya had deliberately suspended his judgments. 
The main point in which his successors differed from him is 
that like him they did not consider those questions as fruitless 
inquiries. The inculeation of a Buddhist theory of causal 
genesis (paticcasamuppada) afforded a new scientific way of 
approaching those questions. This fact is nowhere so clearly 
indicated as in the story of the conversion of Sariputta, for- 
merly a disciple of the veritable sceptic, to a system of philo- 
sophy which judges things critically in the light of a partly 
a priori principle, namely, the principle of causation. If it be 
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admitted that Pyrrho of Elis had imbibed his sceptical bias. 
from an Indian school of sceptics, one can at once see that the 
sceptical propaganda such as those of Safijaya were the ante- 

cedents of critical philosophies alike in India and in Europe, 


3. THE MORALISTS. 
(Vinaya-vadins) 

According to Mahavira’s definition, the Vinaya-vadins are 
those who consider truth to be untruth and call a bad man 

, ey good. They are those various upholders 
Vinapevain °" % of the doctrine of discipline who, without 

comprehending the truth (anovasarnkha), 
expound their tenets briefly as follows: ‘The objects of desire. 
(attha) are realised by us by means of vinaya alone.”' The 
doctrine of discipline, no less than the doctrines of non-action 
and ignorance, is opposed to.\the Jaina doctrine of free-will 
activity (kiriya-vada).” In commenting upon Mahavira’s 
definition Silinka says: The Moralists (Vainayikas) act 
according to the principles of morality or moral discipline. 
They seek to gain a better future existence by set moral 
precepts alone.” 

Corresponding to Mahavira’s Vinaya-vada we haye from 
the Buddha the expression Silabbata-paramasa, which 18 
generally translated the affectation of moral vows, but 
really signifies the doctrine of moral discipline. In the 
Dhamma-sangani‘ the above term is defined 
as that doctrine of teachers other than the 
Buddhists according to which the purity of character 

‘ Sitra-kritdiga, I. 12, 3-4. 

2 Jbid, IJ. 2. 79; Uttaradhyayana Sitra, XVIII. 23. Note that Jacobi translates 
Vinaya-vada as “‘idolatry.”’ 

> Sitra-kritahga-tika, p. 447: “Vainayikanamh vinaydd eva kevalat paralokam apic- 
chatarh”’ Silaika quotes from some older authority ; “ Vinaitté Vinayavadi.” 

* Dhamma-safhgani, 1005, 1119, 1138, etc: 


“Ito bahidda samana-brahmananam silena suddhivatena suddhi-silabbatena suddhiti— 
evariipd ditthi—ayam vuccati silabbata-paramAso,” 


Stlabbata-paramdasa, 
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is attainable only by morality, the observance of moral 
precepts, the fulfilment of the vows of chastity. Buddha- 
ghosa says that by‘ purity’ we are to understand purity 
both moral and mental, ordinary and philosophiec,' and that 
the term ‘moral vow’ includes the bovine vow, the eanine 
vow, and such other vows, resorted to by some of the ascetits 
and penitent Brahmans.” [n the Vinaya texts Buddha is 
asked by a Brahman if he was a Vinayavadi or mere Moralist. 
Apparently according to the Brahman, a Moralist was one 
who cared only for a _ blind adherence to an accepted 
code of moral discipline. Although Buddha’s answer was 
in the, affirmative, his meaning was different from that of his 
interlocutor. He was ready to be called a Moralist: only in 
the sense that he taught the subjugation of all immoral ten- 
dencies, that is to say, of all that is rooted in greed, hatred and 
delusion. Buddhaghosa wrongly takes the term vrinayavadi 
to mean the destroyer of all ‘moral laws of society. 


The doctrine of outward.morality or Formalism, along 
with Atmanistic philosophy (also called Sakkaya-ditthi) and 
Perplexity, yields under the critical analysis employed by the 
Buddha three pairs of. opposite errors. The Atmanistic 
philosophy, for instance, involves such a pair of opposed 
blunders a8 Eternalism and Annihilationism, the speculations 
about the finiteness and infinity of the world and the like. | 
The pair of blunders involved in Perplexity comprises — 
‘ Agnosticism’ and ‘ Scepticism.’ Now the two extremes (dve 
. anta) to ba avoided or reconciled in regard to the Buddhist 
system of morals are briefly described by Buddha as ‘the 
frivolity of worldly life’ (kamasukhallikAnuyoga) on the one 
hand, and ‘ the barbarity of asceticism’ (attakilamathinuyoga) 
on the other.* 


1,2 Atthas@linf, pp. 348, 355, 377, ete. : “suddhiti kilesa-suddhi paramatthasuddhi 
bhitam va nibbamam eva," See for Govata, Kukkura-vyata, ete., Majjhima-nikaya, 


I, 397. 
* Dhamma-cakka-pavattana Sutta: ef. Majjhima-nikaya, I. 166 foll, 


° 
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All these dogmatic errors can be overcome by a true insight 
into truth." The doctrine of outward morality was regarded by. 
Buddha both as an erroneous dogma and a 

mal” op tamental false path. The real meaning of the term 


common to both the §ijlabbata or Vinaya-vada, as contrasted with 


Jains and Buddhists : J 
eontfast with the the doctrines of Mahavira and Buddha, can. be 


one aN asd gleaned from the fragment on Morality (Sila- 
| kkhandha) incorporated in the first thirteen 
suttas of the Digha-nikaya.* Throughout this fragment 
Buddha’s object is to make it quite clear that he was not a 
Moralist in the accepted sense of the term. Buddha says 
that the uninstructed might praise him only with regard 
to things trivial, matters of little value, and mere morality 
(sila-mattath). They might say, for example: ‘“ Abandoning 
slaughter and destruction of life, he is compassionate and 
kind to all living creatures: Abandoning theft, he takes 
only what is given and lives in honesty and purity of heart, 
and so forth.” “It is not» with regard to these things, but 
mainly with regard to matters more profound, antide! 
comprehensible only by the wise, that he could be 
rightly praised (or blamed).” This fragment containing a 
Statement of the moral precepts of the Buddhists occurs in 
a scattered form in the four corners of the Jaina and 
Buddhist literatures, and enables us to determine the moral 
teachings of other schools as contrasted with the ethical views: 
of both Mahavira and Buddha. The fragment is divided into 
three sections: the short, the medium-length and long para- 
graphs on conduct. The rules of conduct contained in the first 
section were those observed by the Buddhists, Jains and other 
recluses. Each of these rules implies an antithesis which relates 
to the moral conduct of others. The following two sections 
are only an elaboration of the first. The details have reference 
to manifold practices and activities of the time. These may _ 


* Dhamma-sahgani, 1009. 
* Dial. B., pp, 3-26, 
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be broadly arranged under the following heads: (1) Religious, 
comprising rites and ceremonies—performance of various sacrifi- 
ces ; polytheistic worship (deva-dhamma), such as the worship 
of the sun, moon and earth, the invocation of Siri, the goddess 
of luck ; making vows to the gods and paying them when the 
wishes are fulfilled ; pilgrimage to holy places ; bathing in the 
rivers in order to purify one’s soul; oracular answers from the 
gods; ete. (2) Scientific, comprising the mathematical, the 
astrological, and the medical: foretelling the eclipses and 
aberrations of the heavenly bodies, the occurrences of earth- 
quakes, the rainfall, the food-supply, the general conditions of 
existence and health, fixing lucky days for marriage, hostilities 
and other purposes ; counting numbers, summing up large totals ; 
practising as an oculist or as a surgeon, or as a doctor for 
children, ete. (3) Artistic, comprising architecture (vatthu- 
vijja), painting, music, poetry, ete. (4) Popular practices— 
games, sports, amusements, festivities, and so forth. (5) 
Social, moral*and political... 

For our present purpose the fragment with its counterpart 
in the Jaina Aupapatika Siitra’ has value only in so far 
as it illustrates the moral teachings and practices prevalent 
in the country before and during the time of Mahavira 
and’ Buddha. ‘These teachings may be taken to represent 
three systems of moral discipline: jivst, the system as ex- 
pounded in the Dharma-siitras and Grihya-siitras; secondly, 
that elaborated in the existing Niti-literature ; and thirdly, 
that embodied in the Kama-siitras. The first system is 
concerned with the discussion of general principles of social 
morality, justice, and the duties of individuals in various 
capacities. The subject matter of this system is Dharma or 
juristic morals providing a standard mainly for the Brahman. 
The second system is concerned with questions of polity 
and government, and the object which it seeks to secure 
is Artha—material ad vantage or prosperity. It BEQUIS O88 


' Secs. 62-130. 


’ 
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standard mainly for the King. The third system aims at 
teaching us how to regulate our individual and natural desires 
for pleasure (Kama); it provides a standard mainly for the 
lover. 

Thus all these systems are distinguished from a system 
of speculation (Anviksaki) of which the subject of investi- 
gation is Moksa or fina! release. Anviksaki provides a 
standard mainly for the dispassionate recluse, Accordingly, 
we propose to make a brief survey of the moral standards 
of the time under Kama (Erotic morals or Hedonism), Artha 
(Political morals or Utility), and Dharma (Juristic morals or 
Equity). These three systems were, according to tradition,! 
later developments out of a common mass of Vedic lore 
and their inter-dependence in secular Brahmanism is amply 
borne out by the fact that the general principles of morality 
which they inculcate are embedded in the treatises of veritably 
the same Brahmanical writers or;schools. These systems can 
claim a place in the history of~Indian philosophy on the 
ground that their teachings rest upon two accepted ideas of 
Brahmanical philosophy: (1) that all human arts inclusive 
of a]l human institutions such as those of marriage and the 
rest must be an imitation of or a conformation to divine arts 
as manifested through the purposive order of neture®: and 
(2) that all human systems must be conceived on a graduated 
scale in accordance with the fundamental truth of the gradual 
development of self-consciousness.® 


1 Cf. Kamasiitra by Vatsy4yana, Chap. I, and Mahabhérata, Santiparva, Canto 9, V. 28. 
See Mr. H. C. Chakladar’s paper on Vatsyayana (Calentta University Journal of the bees 
of Letters, Vol. IV). 

* See Ethics of Mahidisa Aitareya, 
* See the Taittiriya philosophy under Varuna. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
TEACHERS OF Erotic MoRALs, : 


Since Mahidasa it has been recognised by many thinkers 
that happiness is the one end of all things. What we call bliss 
(ananda) or contemplative joy is nothing but a culmination 

ny ee of the happiness resulting from satisfac- 
end implied in Erotic tion of various desires (kama). Hence as 
, of existence, so of happiness there are infinite 
gradations. ‘The lowest form of desire or feeling is appetitive. 
The next higher form is sensual in its varying degrees. 
It seems that Mahavira’s expression Sensualism (saya-vada)! 
has direct reference to the senstalistic principles such as those 
expounded in Vatsayana’s Kama-sttra. (Abhaya-deva identi- 
fies saya-vada with the Buddhist system.) Buddha has a 
similar expression, Paiica-kama-guna-dittha-dhamma-nibbana- 
vada.” It is defined as an opinion of some teachers according to 
which the soul attains Nirvana, i.e., the fulfilment of all desires, 
through full indulgence of the five pleasures of sense. The 
term ‘sensual desires’ (kamacchanda)* which is explained in 
numerous Buddhist texts, and considered as a hindrance to 
higher life (nivarana), has bearing upon the system of 
Kama-siitra. : a 

The Buddhist Kama-sutta’ presupposes treatises on Erotic 
or Eugenie Morals, latterly systematised in the Kama-siitra 
ascribed to Vatsyayana. The date of this work in its present 
form is unknown.* In its general structure it seems to resemble 
the Kautiliya Arthasastra.® It is particularly remarkable that 


t Sthandiga, IV. 4 = Dial. B., 11. 49-50. 
* Mahaniddesa, p. 2 * Suttanipata; Mahdniddesa, 1-22. 


6.6 Mr. Chakladar has placed the date of the Kamasiitra in the 3rd century A.D., and 
sought to prove that there is a wonderful agreement between the Kamasitra and the 
Kalpasitra of Apastamba. 
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the two works have each a chapter called ‘ Aupanisadikam’ 
dealing with medicine and charms. The following fragment 
of Buddha seems to have reference to such Atharvana doctrine: 
“Some recluses and Brahmanas make use of charms to make 
people lucky or unlucky, to procure abortion, to bring on dumb- 
BOMB cs 55 cause virility, deprive a man of potency...... oi, 


In the concluding verses of the existing Kamasitra we 
are told that Vatsyayana wrote a systematic 
feabial ater anes" treatise on the subject of Erotic Morals 
aiter the due consultation of older treatises 
of Babhravya and others. And in the introductory chapter 
-we have mention of Svyetaketu, the son of Uddalaka, 
Babhravya of Paficala,’? Dattaka, Carayana, Suvarnanabha, 
Ghotaka-mukha, and others as teachers who left only 
fragmentary works. (f thesé Syetaketu is referred to as the 
earliest of them. In the body of the text their opinions are 
. quoted and discussed. Ghotaka-mukha is mentioned in the 
ancient Buddhist recordsas\‘a*Brahman teacher who had 
some conversation with the venerable Udena while the latter 
was staying at Benares. He plainly told Udena that he 
could not believe that there could be a virtuous hermit 
(n’attht dhammiko paribbajo). ; 

In the Majjhima-nikaya we have mention of four Vacchas 
or Vatsyas, all of whom were Wanderers and one was named 
Tevijja-Vacchagotta. Tevijja-Vacchagotta had a philosophi- 
cal discussion with Buddha as to whether it is possible for a 
worldly man with worldly ties to make an end of suffering after ° 
death, i.e., to attain immortality. Buddha answered in the 
negative, but he added that he knew of one within his experi- 
ence who, even being a worldly man, succeeded in obtaining 
eternal life. Buddha did not give the name of the person, 


‘ Dial. B., II. 23-25. | | 

* See Mr. Chakladar’s remarks about Vabhravya (C. U. J.D. L., IV, pp. 87-89). His 
surmise about the association of the early history of Erotic Science with Pafiicéla seems 
quite sound. 
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but merely mentioned him as an upholder of the doctrine of 
action, a believer in free-will activity (kamma-vadi kiriya-vadi),' 
But there is also mention of a Wanderer, Pilotika Vacchayana. 
It would show that there was at the time a distinct school of 
Wanderers, known as the Vacchayanas.” His question clearly 
shows that he was interested in mundane matters. > 
According to Hemacandra, Vatsyayana was one of the 
names of Canakya, the traditional author of the Kautiliya 
Artha-sastra. This is at variance with the account of the 


“s Pafcatantra, which tells us that the Dharma- 
Inter-connexion of > 
eiia-ok tra and «©: SAStras belong to Manu and others, the 
rtha-Sistra. oP re ‘a ’ 
; Artha-sistras to Canakya and others, and 


the Kama-sastras to Vatsyayana and others.’ Nevertheless 
Vatsyayana’s Kama-siitra shows, in its general structure 
and style, a resemblance to the Kautiliya Artha-Sastra. 
It is expressly mentioned inthe two works that the 
systems which they embody are, as contrasted with a philo- 
sophical system, altogether,a practical way of life (lokayatra).» 
The point in which they differ is that the former lays the 
whole stress on Kama or Pleasure, and the latter on Artha, 
Material advantage.‘ But we must remember that Kautilya 
assigns due place to pleasure in his system, when he says: 
One ought to enjoy pleasure or happiness, in so far as 
it does not conflict with the principles of law and _ polity; 
“none should be deprived of happiness. Pleasure, advantage 
and righteousness form a category of three (trivarga). They 
are of equal (practical) value, and inter-dependent. When 
one of them is not cultivated the other two are impaired 


thereby.” 


1.2 Majjhima-nikaya, II, 158. Majjhima- -nikaya, II, 483 ; I. 175. . 
2 “Pato Dharma-sastrini Manvadini, Artha-Sastrani Canakyddini, Kama-Sastrini Vit 


syayanddini.” Quoted by Shama Shastry, Indroduction to Kanutiliya ArthaSistra, p. VILL 
The personal name of Vatsyayana probably was Mallandga. 

* ArthaSdstra, I. 7; XV. 1: “Artha eva pradhina”;  Artha-milaza hi dharma-kéma 
iti.” 
_* Ibid, 1. 7; XV. 1: “ Dharmérthavirodhena kamam seveta, na nissukha syét,” 
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And we must note in justice to Vatsyayana that im his 
‘introductory statement and concluding words he points out 
that the ultimate aim of his work is to teach the subjuga- 
tion of the senses or self-conquest (indriya-jaya’. With regard 
to this point his position is similar to all the Niti-karas, the 
writers’on Polity. Particularly in his introductory chapter, 
he teaches us not to indulge in sensuality. He admits that of 
the three—good principle, advantage and sensuality, the 
first two are far superior to the last-mentioned object. He 
warns us of the dangers we have to meet on'the way of 
pleasure: the loss of friendship with the good, association 
with obnoxious people, waste of fortune, impurity, .fear, 
nervous weakness, distrust, and fall in public estimation. 
We may hear of many persons who brought ruin upon 
themselves and their families by their subjection to sensual 
desires. Yet sense-indulgences, like daily food, are required 
for the preservation of -the-body. Good principle and 
-advantage are at the .root..of...desired result which is 
happiness.’ Another point in which Vatsyayana agrees with 
the Niti-karas is that he is not a believer in a Deity or in over 
ruling Fate, but only in manly strength (purusa-kara), 


The ethical value of Vatsyayana’s doctrine, judged as 

a summary of Hedonistic morals, is slight. * However, 
it contains matters which may interest the students of 
modern science of Eugenics, the division of men and women 
into four sexual types, for example. Following his prede- 
cessors, Vatsyayana divides man’s life into three periods: 
boyhood, youth and old-age According to his view, boyhood 
Piisiuita,dostvias should be spent in learning, youth in 
summing up Hedonis- enjoyment of pleasures and riches, and old- 
age in good principle and detachment from 

all material concerns. He defines pleasure (kama) as the 
activity of the special senses—hearing, touch, sight, taste and 


* Kama-sitra, II. 
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smel]—which is brought into exercise by their natural affinity 
for the specific objects, and the pleasurable feeling which 
results therefrom.' The senses are inseparable from the self 
and are all based upon the mind. From this is apparent the 
appropriateness of the name—the doctrine of pleasures of the 
five senses—given by the Buddha to such a view as this. The 
name is a descriptive one—panca-himaguna-dittha-dhamma- 
nibbaina-vada, and the implied sense is that we can realise 
Nirvana, the swmmum-bonum, the fulfilment of all desires, 
in this present consciousness, by indulgence of the senses. 
No doubt Vatsyayana speaks of self-conquest or subjugation 
of the senses, but his real view is that we should proceed 
through indulgence to achieve this end of desires. Thus we see 
that his teaching was in a sense a mockery of selfconquest. 
If the Kamasiitra be studied imrelation to the voluptious life 
of Indian princes and rich Dankers and to the general immo- 
rality of human society, one cannot but agree with Dr. F. W. 
Thomas that it does not represent after all any vicious system.” 
Its primary object, as set forth in the closing chapter of the 
Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, is to teach a way of life which 
is essential to the preservation and betterment of the race, 
and as such the system forms an integral part of Brahmanic 
ethics. , The system as a whole emanated undoubtedly out of 
the Brah ic theory of art -(see Aitareya ethics, p. 83 f.) 
Beas wells fight shy of claiming ancient Indian treatises of 
erotic science as a rich heritage. 


~ 


* Kama-sitra, II; “Srotra-tvak-caksur-jihv’-ghrénan§m &tmasathyuktena manasadhis- 
thitanim svesn svesn visayesvanuknlyatah pravyitth kéma............” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
TEACHERS OF PoLiticat MORALS. 


_By the term Artha,—Wealth or Material Advantage, 
Vatsyayana understands the acquisition and increase of 
| good in general, land, gold, cattle, furniture, 
etc. The science which treats of the 
subject of wealth is called Varta. Commerce and agricul- 
ture fall within the province..of Varta, the science of 
Wealth or Economics. Brihaspati is traditionally known 
-as the first author of the science of wealth Sees 

Sastra).' “ | 

The above definition of wealth is implied also in Buddha’s 
Kama-sutta: “If the desire cherished by a man_ be fulfilled, 
the mortal becomes glad-hearted indeed, obtaining what he 
desired. On the other hand, his desires being unfylfilled, he 
feels himself distressed, like one pierced with an arrow. The 
thoughtful man who renounces all ambitious desires, as one 


‘Definition of Artha. 


runs away from a snake, overcomes the torments of desire. 


The man who hankers after land, houses, gold, cattle, horses, 
slaves, women, friends and various other possessions, allows 
these minor things to overpower him and enemies—internal 
and external—to trample him down......... sy 


3 According to Kautilya the Sciences (vidyas) are four: 
Philosophy, the three Vedas, Economics, and the Science of 


* Kéma-siitra, I, 7; II, 8-9. . 
* Commentary on Kima-sutta in the Mahaniddesa, 1-22, 


~ 


~~ 


: 


— 
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Administration.’ Philosophy, he says, is the light or guide 
to all other branches of knowledge, to all particular sciences, 

it opens the way for all our activities, 
atone the Scieene' and it is the foundation of all principles, 

the giver of eternal life.” The three Vedas, 
together with all supplementary works and sciences, lay down 
the general rules relating to men of four castes and of four 
‘estates’ or orders of training. So by the three Vedas 
Kautilya really means the Dharma-sastras. The subjects of 
enquiry of Varta, the science of wealth, are agriculture, cattle- 
rearing, trade and commerce. The science of Administra- 
tion{ Dandaniti) enables a man to gain what is not gained, 
to protect what is gained, to increase what is protected, and 
to benefit public institutions therewith. 


Although from one point-of-view Kautilya accords the 
highest place to Metaphysicsand from.the other point of view 
he gives the same place to Danda—the science of Administra~ 
tion. In fact, he considers Danda to be at the root of other 
three sciences. Vinaya or Discipline is at the root of Danda, 
His definition of Vinaya is that which provides a safe-guard 
for all living beings. Discipline may be either cultivated or 
natural. For instance, Nature governs substances—living 
individuals—not non-substances (kriyahi dravyam vinayati 


' Kautilya tells us that the Manavas regarded philosophy asa particular phase cf the 
three Vedas. Those of the Brihaspati school recognised only two Sciences, Economics and 
the science of Government. They considered the three Vedas to be a mere system of 
moral conduct, that is to say, a mere way of life. AuSanasas, on the other hand, recog- 
nised only one science, namely the science of Government. The three philosophical 
systems recognised by Kautilya are Saémkhyam, Yoga and Lokayata. The three Vedas 
investigate the good and bad principles; Economics prosperity and adversity; and the 
science of Government the good and the bad policy, From his further discussion it appears 
that he accords the highest place to Philosophy. Brihaspati-siitra, 1.3: “Dandanitir eva 
vidya.” The Barhaspatyas recognised only the science of Government as the science. 
However, the statement is modified elsewhere, in tbe later portions of the siitra, III, 9 
following. 

2 “Pradipah sarva-vidyandm upaéya-sarva-karmayam. Agrayah sarvadharmanam Sd$va+ 
daényiksaki mata.” Arha-Sastra, 1.1. 
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nadravyam). Discipline which is cultivated includes reverence 
for the teacher, attention, reception, retention, understanding, 
and so forth.’ ~ 


The same broad division of the science of utility (Artha- 
Sastra), also known as the science of polity (Niti-sastra, Raja- 
sastra), into Economics (Varta) and Politics (Danda-niti) 

is adopted by all the leading political writers. 
SS chp geek It is clear from Kautilya’s division and 
morality compared, definition that the principles of utility, no~ 

less than the principles of self-perfection, 
rest ultimately upon Vinaya,- -order, discipline, restraint, social 
organisation or moral culture in the widest possible sense. — 
But we must not lose sight of the difference between a Kama- 
Sastra and a Niti-Sastra, or between Sensualism and Utility. 
With regard to the first difference, we are told in the Sukra- 
niti that whereas an Arthasastra. @¢numerates the public and 
private functions of kings in-accordance with the dictates of 
Sruti and Smriti, a Kama Sastra describes the characteristic 
marks—physical and mental—of living beings, both male and 
female.* In addition to this scientific difference we have to 
consider the difference in the moral means by which the 
sensualist and political teachers seck to realise their objects, 
pleasure and material advantage. As we have seen,’with the 
former the royal road to happiness is the full indulgence of the 
five senses, According to the latter, sense-indulgence cannot 
be conducive to material advantage. Hence all poli-ical 
teachers insist on self-conquest (indriya-jaya) as the essential 
duty of the king and his servants. But they concede this 
much to the sensualist view that a man should enjoy the 
pleasures of life in so far as they do not conflict with the 
principles of good conduct, justice and economy, and that none 


' Artha-sdstra, I. 1-2. 
* Brihaspati-siitra, 1-3; 11.1-4: Si ra-niti, 1.303316, 
> Sakra-niti, 1V.3.110-114, cf. Dial, B. 11.19. 
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should be deprived of happiness. Thus we see that Sensualism 
and Utility agree in considering happiness to be the highest good. 


These early developments of political theory have a real and 
close connexion with the progress of philosophy and ethics. 
Divergent as the traditions are, they seem ,to 

pallial speoslatione agree on this point, namely that they all 
previous to Kautilya’s mention Canakya, Kautilya, or Visnugupta 
as the greatest landmark in the development 

of Indian political science and literature. A fairly large 
number of works! are associated with the name of Canakya, 
the prime minister of king Candragupta Maurya of Magadha. 
-The best known of these works is the Artha-sastra, discovered 
a few years ago in South India by Pandit Shama Shastri of 
Mysore. Prof. Jolly considers the Kautiliya Artha-sastra to 
be “one of the most important discoveries ever made in the 
whole range of Sanskrit literaturey’ as it has. thrown a flood 
of light “on the political candi of India in the very times _ 
when Megasthenes visited it.” . 


While scholars are unanimous in their verdict on the great 
historical value of the work, they are divided in opinion on the 
question as to its real author. There are three schools of 

opinion. Prof. Hillebrandt,’ whois supported _ 


Three shoots of 
opinion as Sore thi by Prof. Jolly, maintains that it was the 


Reutiliva, Artnean® work of Kautilya Canakya’s school, rather 
than of himself. Pandit Shama Shastri and 


Prof. Jacobi? maintain an individual authorship of the work. 


' Niti-Sataka; Niti-sfra; Lagha-cénakya-rajaniti-Sastra ; Vriddha-canakya-rajaniti- 
Sdstra ; Canakya-Sloka; Canakya-sutra; HitopadeSa. 

? Uber das Kautilya-Sistra und Verwandtes, Breslau, 1908. 

As to the progress made by scholars in the study of the Indian science of £ polity previous 
to the discovery of the Kautiliya Artha-Sistra, Dr. Thomas points out that “ The propaga- 
tion of the policy in fable (the Fables of Pilpay) was-first adumbrated by Sir William 
Jones—. In its technical form the Indian science first became known by the publication 
of the Kamandaki-Nitistra—. The next stage is represented by two valuable publications 
of Prof. Formichi—.” Brihaspati-siitra, p. 131. | 

4 Uber die Echtheit des Kautiliya in Berlin Academy Sitzungberichts, 1911 and } 912. 
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Prof. Keith, on the other hand, holds “that the Artha-sastra is 
based on his (Kautilya’s) teaching, though not by his own 
hand.” 

Prof. Rhys Davids agrees with Prof. Keith in saying that 
“the maxims [of state-craft in the Artha-sastra] constantly 
refer to Chanakya under the suggestive name of Kautilya 
(‘cunning,’ “deceptive”), as if one were to speak of 
- Machiavelli as “ the trickster.” They refer also to China, and 
they refer to royal mints in constant work. Neither of these 
was possible till long after Chanakya’s time (4th century B.C.). 
They breathe, too, the spirit of a later time, the time in litera- 
ture of the writing of manuals, and, in politics, not of a: great- 
empire like Chandragupta’s, but of contending states.” 


It would be idle on our part to speculate here whether the 
Artha-Sastra in question was, composed by Kautilya himself, 
or by his school, or by someone-else. The work in its present 
form embodies the views ‘of Kautilya along with those of 
others, and thus enables us to discriminate the opinions which 
are strictly Kautilya’s own from those which are not his, «¢., 
which are older. And so long as we can do that it is 
immaterial to enquire when the work was written or by whom. 


As Pandit Shama Shastri and Prof. Jacobi point out, in the 
body of the work the opinions of Kautilya’s predecessors are 
frequently quoted and discussed. They include both schools 

| - and individuals. The schools are the Manavas, 
Peg amas Barhaspatyas, Ausanasas, Ambhiyas (of 
Taxila ?), and the larasaras ; and the indivi- © 

duals are Bharadvaja, Kaninka Bharadvaja, Visalaksa, Pisuna, 
Pisunaputra, Katyayana, Kaunapa-danta, Vata-vyadhi, Bahu- 
danti-putra, Kiijalka, Dirgha Carayana, and Ghotaka-mukha. 
Some of these names occur in the Mahabharata: Vaisalaksa, 
Manu, Indra, Bahudantaka, Barhaspatya, Kavi (USanasa), 


' J.R. A. 8., January, 1916. 
* The Economic Journal of the Royal Economic Society, Dec., 1916, p. 519. 
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Gaurasiras, etc.; two in Vatsyayana’s Kama-siitra : Carayana 
and Ghotaka-mukha;' one in the Manasara-VastuSastra: Visa- 
laksa. 

With regard to the predecessors of Kautilya, our conclusions 
are: (1) That the schools referred to were not strictly apd 
exclusively political schools, but legal and ethical schools who 
had certain opinions on political and artistic matters. Law in 
ancient times was mingled with religion, morality and politics. 
The existing legal manuals, both ancient and modern, “ devote 
some of their chapters to discussions of political subjects like 
the duties of kings, public finance, civil and criminal laws, and 
judicial procedure.” 


(2) That the allusion to Dirgha Carayana and Ghotaka- 
mukha in Vatsyayana’s Kama-siitra and the Kautiliya Artha- 
sastra throws light on the close_relations between Sensualism 

and Utilitarian morality. Dirgha Carayana (Digha Karayana) 
and Ghotaka-mukha were both | ‘younger contemporaries of 
Buddha. Of them, the former was a near attendant of =e 
_Pasenadi of Kosala.‘ 


(3) That the individuals who placed the science of royal 
polity on an independent footing by gradually separating its 
province | from that of the older legal systems were mostly 
known as Parivrajakas, —the wanderers as distinguished,: on 
one hand, from the Hermits, Ascetics and Recluse pbilosophers, 
and on the other hand, from the Brahmans with kingly powers, 
the ministers and officers of state, the Mahasalas or teachers of 
- Various sciences and arts, and the priests. In the early 
Buddhist records* we have frequent mention of a number-of 
such Wanderers, all of whom were the contemporaries of 
Buddha, e.g., Pottha-pada, Digha-nakha, Sakula Udayi, 


* Cf. Thomas’ Brihaspati-sitra, p. 132. 

* Pablic Administration in Ancient India, p. 5. 

> Majjhima-nikaya, 11.118. 

* Digha-nikdya, I. 178 ; Majjhima-nikdya, I. 359, 481, 483, 489, 491, 501, 513; II. 1, 22, 
29, 40; III; 207. Aaguttara-nikaya, II. 30, 1 ; I. 185, 1; ete. 
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Anna-bhara, Varadhara, Potaliya or  Potali-putta, Ugga- 
hamana, Vekhanassa Kaccana, Magandiya, Sandaka, Uttiya, — 
three Vaccha-gottas, Sabhiya, and Pilotika Vacchayana, 
Besides these Wanderers we have to take into account many : 
celebrated Brahman teachers of Buddha’s time, such as 
Pokkharasati (Puskarasadi), Sonadanda, (Saunadanta or Sau- 
naka), Kutadanta, Lohicea, Kanki (Canki), Tarukkha (Taru-— 
ksya), Janussoni (Jatasruti), Todeyya, Todeyya-putta or 
Subha, Kapathika Bharadvaja, Aggika Bharadvaja, Pindola ~ 
Bharadvaja, Kasi Bharadvaja, Vasettha, Assalayana, Moggal- 
lana, Parasariya, Vassakara and others.' 

The best way of distinguishing between the Wanderers, 
strictly so called, and the Recluse philosophers—who were in 
a sense a Class of Wanderers is probably this. We may here 
suppose that in speaking of “harsh language” (parusa- 
vaca) or “ wrangling phrases,”’ Buddha had in mind the disci- 

at ples of such Recluse philosophers as Parana 
Distinction between pa - 
the Wanderers andthe Kassapay.Kakuda Katyayana, and others, 
Recluse philosophers, ey. ‘o Cenl oe ° . 0 

while in speaking of “vain conversation 

(samphappalapa) or “manifold beastly talk” (aneka-vihita 
tiracchana-katha), he had in mind chiefly the disciples of the 
Wanderers. The disciples of the six famous Recluse philo- 
sophers would say to one another: “You don’t -understand 
this doctrine and discipline, I do. How should you know 
about this doctrine and discipline? You have fallen into © 
wrong views. It isT whoam in the right........ 2 The disciples 
of the Wanderers, rather of Brahmana-paribbajaka as dis- 
tinguished from ajfiiatitthiya-paribbajaka, were addicted to” 
such vain and low conversation as talk about kings, robbers 
and rebels, ministers of state, war and warfare; talk about 
foods and drinks, clothes, beds, garlands, perfumes; talk 
about relations, equipages, villages, towns, cities, and coun- — 
tries; taies about women, heroes, streets, departed spirits ; 


* Digha-nikaya, I. 87, 111, 127, 224, 234; Majjhima-nikaya, I. 16, 164, 175, etc. 
* Dial. B, IT, 14-15. Majjhima-nikaya, IT. 3. 
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miscellaneous talk ; speculations about the origin of the world . 
including human. institutions, the apparition and distribution 
of land and water, or briefly, about the successive phases of 

existence and non-existence.” 
The above list given by Buddba of low topics is of great 
=e importance from the historical standpoint. 

The historical impor- . ; . : 
tance of the list of low First, it sums up the manifold topics 
which fall within the province of the science 
of utility or royal polity. Secondly, it sets forth the view of 
Buddha and other Recluse philosophers on politics. Politics 
was to them mere gossip or foolish talk. And thirdly, it 
shows that although with the Wanderers in general the 
subjects of constant and habitual discussion comprised all social 
and political questions and though the discussion of philo- 
sophical problems was but a hobby, so to speak, they were not 
altogether indifferent to the great-spiritual striving which was 
going on in the country all round, side by side with its 
_intellectual and material progress, > 
The Buddhist accounts ‘of the’ Wanderers are extremely 
meagre, and appear’ in places too symmetrical to be suscep- 
tible of historical proof. For instance, almost all the Wanderer 
teachers are represented as having three hundred followers 
each., Nevertheless they place before us afew broad facts 
relating to the Wanderers. 
In the first place, the Buddhist records agree with the 
- Brahman law-books in representing the 
The Brahman Wande- 

rers furnished a con- Wanderers as those Brahmans who cut off 
the Recluses and the connection with the world, and passed into a 
ert new mode of life which admitted of no caste- 
system or class-distinctions.”. In this they were in no way 
different from the Recluse proper. Another point of resem- 
blance between them and the Recluses is that they sought to 


* Dial B. pp. 13-14, This is one of the stock- -passages in the Jaina Angas, 
* Sankara in his comments on the Vedanta-sitra, IT, 3. 15, sarcastically remarks: “ As 
sometimes the Parivrajakas are distinguished from the Brahmans,” 
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build up a system of moral philosophy entirely upon a human 
or rational ground rather than ona theocratic basis. They 
differed, however, from the latter by the strong moral justi- 
fication which they offered for the current Asrama-theory of 
life, and other social laws and usages. Thus we can easily 
see that the Wanderers proper by their views and ways of 
life furnished a connecting link between the Recluses, on 
one hand, and the Brahmans on the other, the Recluses 
who were inspired with ideas of sweeping reform in religion 
and philosophy, and the Brahmans who, in their various 
capacities, governed society, and were naturally anxious to 
safeguard their interests and influence against every dangerous 
change. Hence is the justification of the significant name 
Brahmana-paribbajaka. Further, understanding this connect- 
ing link we can see near relation in which ethics and politics, 
or a Dharma-sastra and an Artha-astra stand to each other. 
In the second place, it is manifest from these records that 
travellers as the Brahman’ Wanderers were, they were ina | 
position to learn the languages, customs and usages of the 
people living in different parts of the world in which they 
themselves lived. And we must remember that in those 
early ages of civilisation when there was neither any printing 
press nor any easy means of communication between, one— 
country and another, elements of knowledge could be 
gathered, disseminated or utilised for scientific purpose by 
no better means than such travelling. The Brihaspati-sutra, 
therefore, rightly insists: ‘ Manliness consists in rising 
superior to one’s weaknesses. A man learns endurance by 
residence in other countries. A prince should acquire know- 
ledge of all powers, times, countries, conciliations, natures 
(views, ways and temperament), strengths, exercises and 
ages.” It is hardly necessary to mention that even in the 
time of Buddha the knowledge of different languages (deSa- 


* Cf. Thomas’ Brihaspati-sitra; IT], 1-3, 
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bhasa-vijiaina) and usages (desadi-dharma) was recognised 
sciences or branches of learning. And in the third place, we 
may learn from these records that the Brahman Wanderers 
were known to their contemporaries generally by some _nick- 
names, Let us consider, for instance, the names Pottha-pada, 
Uggahamina, and Digha-nakha. The name Pottha-pada 
literally means one who was a prostha or pusta-pada,—sufferer 
from elephantiasis. The name Vata-vyadhi (The rheumatic) 
given in the Kautiliya Arthasastra is a similar example. 
Another name is Uggahamana, which literally means one who 
gazes upward, one with rolling eyes, that is to say, one who is | 
goggle-eyed (Visalaksa). Similiarly the name Digha-nakha 
signifies one with long nails. By the nick-names we trace 
some of the teachers whose views are quoted and discussed 
in the Kautiliya Arthasastra as Wanderers mentioned in the 
oldest Buddhist records. “Uf ~~ 
Furthermore, from the —discussions reported by the 
Buddhists we find traces of the personal views upheld by thé 
Wanderers. These views may be arranged under three heads: 
philosophical, ethical, and political. Of these we need only 
consider the philosophical and the ethical. 
As regards their philosophical views, the Brahman Wan- 
dererse seem to have drawn inspiration from _ post-Vedic 
Mee ea aas philosophies rather than neo-Vedic or pre- 
views of the Wan- Buddhistic. The problems with which 
wis Pottha-pada, Aggi-Vacchagotta and Uttiya 
(Atreya) were confronted were these: Is the world as a whole 
enternal or not ? Is the psychical identical with the corporeal, 
or are the soul and the body two separate entities? Does a 
human being who has by his enlightenment and character 
reached the highest conceivable standard of perfection conti- 
nue to exist after death or not? All these problems may be 
reduced to one: Is there an incorporeal and extra-mental 
soul or not? Aggivessana Digha-nakha is said to have 
- maintained this view: Nothing of me abides (sabbam me 
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na khamati). Buddha said in reply: If it be, as you say, that 


nothing of yours abides, then it follows that the dogmatic 
assertion which is yours also does not abide.' Sakula Udayi 
who declared himself to be a disciple of Mahavira (Nigantha 


Nataputta) was of opinion that soul is the highest self or — 


entity which remains untouched after death, and that our 


real self-existence is one of unmixed happiness (ekanta- . 


sukha),—the absolute bliss which ¢an be realised by means 
of moral restraint and religious penance (tapoguna).” A 
fuller discussion of the philosophical views of the Brahman 
Wanderers appears in the Pottha-pada Sutta. It is a dialogue 


between Pottha-pada and Buddha, which adopts, as Prof. 
Rhys Davids points out, the Socratic method of securing ra 


dialectical advantage over opponents’ views. This dialogue 
reminds us of the episode ofIndra and Prajapati in the 


Chandogya Upanisad. In it/ie ‘are told that the Wanderer ~ 


Pottha-pada or Vata-vyadhi was.a believer in three grades of 
Soul: the gross or corporeal (Olarika, 7.e., sthila or bhiitama) ; 


is al 
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the mental (manomaya), and the incorporeal, immaterial or — 


purely cognitive (artipa or saniamaya, i. e., vijhanatma).’ 


Turning to the ethical views of the Wandesoes and other — 


ancient Moralists (Vinaya-vadins), we observe that they all 
Whe ethical views or CONC#!Ved unmixed happiness (ekanta-sukha) 
the Wanderers and ag the highest good. Accordingly, all efforts 


other Moralists. 


But their method of self-training was imperfect or defective. 


Indeed, the fault which Buddha, in agreement with his — 


predecessor Mahavira, found with their method of self- 
training was that it emphasised only the negative or privative 


side of virtue. In other words, the Moralists attempted to 


regulate outward conduct or behaviour of man rather than 


build up his character by developing all active moral- 


* Majjhima-nikaya, I. 497. 
3 ibid, IT, 35-37. 
* Dial. B. LU, 241-264, 


of life should be directed to this one end.- 


~~ 
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faculties. “A  Bhiksu shall not possess any store. He must 
be chaste. He must not change his residence during the 
rainy season....He shall abandon all desire for sweet food. 
He shall restrain his speech, sight and actions. . He shall not 
take parts of plants and trees....Out of season he shall not 
dwell a second night in the same village....He shall avoid the 
destruction of seeds. He shall be indifferent towards all 
creatures, Whether they do him an injury or a kindness. He 
~ shall not undertake any work for his livelihood.”' Such 
are the rules which are laid down in the Brahman law- 
books, and which apply to the Wanderers and Recluses. 
_ The . Wanderer Sakula Udayi, as we saw, maintained 
that the formulated path (akaravati patipada) to the realisa- 
= tion of unmixed happiness is twofold: abstention from killing, 
robbing, adultery and lying, and various penances.” .The 
Wanderer Uggahamana or Visalaksa, son of Samana-mandika, 

* was of opinion that a person may be said to have performed 
' all his moral duties (sampanna-kusala), if he does not commit 
any sin or crime by way of deed, does not utter any harmful 
speech, does not entertain any sinful thought, and does not 
follow a wrong mode of living.* When this view of Uggaha- 
“mana was brought to the notice of Buddha by the Architect 
named PRaiivakanga, Buddha said, “ Well, if that be so, then a 
. baby must be regarded as one who has performed all his moral 
duties, who is extremely clever, who has attained the best of 
attainments or who is a Recluse without a rival. For such 
a baby has even no body, and what to say of his committing 
any sin by way of deed; he has even no language, and what 
to say of his uttering any sinful word; he has even no mind, 
strictly speaking, and what to say of his cherishing any sinful 

' Bihler’s Gantama, TIT, 11-25. 

* Cj. Bandhayana, II. 10. 18. 1-3: The precepts to be observed by a Sarinydsin are— 
Abstention from injury to living beings, from falsehood and theft or dishonesty, continence, 
liberality, freedom from anger. obedience to the Guru, avoidance of rashness, cleanli- 


ness and purity in eating. 
* Majjhima-nikaya, IT. 24. 
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thought; he has even no profession, and what to say of his 
wrong mode of living !” 


From Buddha’s further criticism it appears that mere — 


avoidance of sinful acts cannot exhaust man’s moral functions, 

and cannot lead to unmixed happiness. The result of absti- 
nence or self-restraint is not unmixed 

Buddha’s criticism ‘ : > P - 

of the views of the happiness, but’ something which is mixed 

Wanderers. ‘ es 
(sukha-dukkha).' In his opinion, therefore, 

the path to unmixed happiness is threefold; avoidance of 


all that is evil, rooted in greed, hatred and ignorance, perform- 


ance of all that is good, rooted in disinterestedness, love and 
knowledge, and inner enlightenment. Buddha declared action 


to be volition (cetana vadami kammat). His definition was: 


anticipated by Yajiavalkya who said, “ As a man’s will is, so 
is his act”. According to this.definition, an act whether good 
or bad is an act only when it has reference to man’s will, is 
prompted by a certain motive; and carries out a certain defi- 
nite purpose or intention. © This-definition of an act was open 
to misunderstanding. A Wanderer named Potali-putta took 
it to mean that in Buddha’s view a true act is that which is 
mental (manokammam), and neither that which is vocal nor 
that which is bodily. Another view of Buddha, which was 
misunderstood by some of the Wanderer teachers is this : 
“Painful is the life of a house-holder, and free is the life of 
renunciation (sambadho gharavasa,—abbhokaso pabbajja).” 
The Brahman law-givers, on the contrary, extolled the life of a 
house-holder and denounced the life of renunciation. In_ this 
respect, neither Buddha nor the Brahman law-givers 
were extremists. When Subha, the son of Todeyya, con- 
sulted Buddha on the Brahman view, Buddha frankly 
confessed that he had no reason to judge every house- 
holder an ethical or intellectual] superior to every hermit, 
and every hermit an ethical or intellectual superior to 


'.? Majjhima-nikaya, U1. 36; III. 207. 
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every house-holder. In such case the best thing would 
be to judge every person, whether he be a house-holder or 
a hermit, individually, on his own merits.’ Similarly, 
although it might appear that they with one voice ex- 
tolled the order of house-holders, and with one voice denounc- 
ed the order of hermits, a careful examination of their systems 
as a whole would reveal that this was really not the case. By 
extolling the order of house-holders they did not mean in 
their heart of hearts to disparage the spiritual life which the 
hermits sought to live. The point which they insisted on was 
that in seeking the higher life, we should not neglect the 
humbler, preliminary but useful functions of man’s life. 
However, taking literally Buddha’s general opinion, that 
painful is the life of a house-holder, and free is the life of a 
recluse, the Wanderer Magandiya* judged Buddha to be an 
exterminator of the human race (bhunahu,. bhrunahan), in the 
same way that the Vajasaneyas judged the Mundakas to be . 
self-murderers (atmahano janah). , 
Now to return to Uggahamana. Although his was a 
‘negative definition of goodness. it is most remarkable histori- 
cally, as it exhibits a rational attempt on his part to form a 
distinct and clear notion of what goodness is. That his con- 
ception gf good implies 4 lofty morality is unquestionable. 
We shall perhaps be not far wrong in holding that the 
Brahman Wanderers, in conjunction with the Recluse philo- 
sophers, effected a transition from the older conventional 
standards of judgment of conduct to later rational or scienti- 
fic standards. The determining fact with the Wanderers, as 
with all later political writers, is psychogenetically will or 
volition (sankalpa, cetana), and ethically the end to which 
activities are directed. In their teachings God, Time, Fate, 
Chance, or the like has no place. Manliness or self-reliance 
' Majjhima-nikaya, II. 198. | 
* Ibid, 1,502. As the name implies, Magandiya was either an adherent of the 
Mandukeya, or the founder of the Markandeya ( Magandika) school. 
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(purusakara) is the raison détre of their ethics.’ Thus they - 
thought it necessary first to investigate which of the current 
theories of life was adequate to furnish a high and at the 
same time attainable standard of ethical or moral judgment, 


* Majjhima-nikiya, I, 513 foll. Brihaspati-sitra, Il : ete, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
TEACHERS OF JUriIstic MORALS. 


As employed in the Vedie literature, the three terms 
Truth (satya), Good Principle (rita), and Righteousness 
(dharma) appear to be almost synonymous. 
Of these, the term Rita is of more frequent 
occurrence than the other two. A Vedic sage conceived Truth 
as that on which the universe rests. Truth was, in other 
words, for this sage Rita, the law, principle or order of 
things.' In the view of Aghamarsana Rita is the eternal law 
and order of the universe.2> Following these earlier thinkers, 
Asuri assigned a Divine origin to Dharma. In‘ his phraseo- 
~ logy, the term Dharma, implies, the most excellent law, 
right or justice which is protected, exercised or administered 
‘by the ruling class,—by the State—of which the origin 
is equally divine. He declared Dharma to be the Ksatra 
of Ksatras,—the king of kings, there being nothing higher 
than it. ,Since the establishment of Government, of which 
the main weapon is law or justice, one who is physically 
weaker is able to control another who is physically stronger, 
who follows the simple rule of might. For Asuri again 
justice is truth, just as conversely that which is true is just. 

Thus we see that the term Dharma in its narrowest sense 
signifies just what we now call justice. But we are here 
eoncerned with Dharma, as understood in the Dharmasiitras 
and Dharmasastras. As Canakya points out, the term Dharma 
is employed by writers on equity in the sense of Varnasrama- 
dharma,—the discipline which considers man’s actions or duties 


Satya, Rita, Dharma, 


| Rig-Veda, X. 85. 1. ; 2 [bid, X. 190, 1. 
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from the point of view of social grades and periods of life. 
The literature which embodies such a discipline is briefly 
known as Trayi, the three Vedas, whereas, strictly speaking, 
it includes the four Vedas, Itihasas, Puranas, and the six 
Vedangas.' The author of the Sukraniti, in agreement with 
Cafiakya, defines a Dharmasastra or Smriti as that system of 
discipline which investigates the nature of castes and the duties 
enjoined by the revealed texts, and which sets forth the 
social and economic principles.” The Buddhist expression for 
the system is even more interesting : Anussava or Itiha-itiha- 
parampara-pitaka-sampada Dhamma,—a_ system of moral 
discipline which is based upon customs, usages, or traditions 
handed down from time immemorial. 


The dialectical defenders of these _ partly-religious, 
partly-social, partly-moral, partly-legal systems were known 
as Mimarhsins whose views Wére’ later systematised in the _ 
ae ee Parva-mimarhsa of Jaimini. In the Buddhist 
‘Eirasand the MimBth. literature they»are referred to as Takkis 

and Vimarmisins. With regard to this close 
alliance or kinship between the Dharmasitrakaras and the 
Mimamsakas, the following observations of Dr. Biihler are 
instructive. Referring to Apastamba, one of the oldest known 
writers on Indian law, Dr. Bithler says,‘ “In twe passages 
he settled contested questions on the authority of those who 
know the Nyaya, i.c., the Pirva-Mimarsa, and in several 
other cases he adopts a line of reasoning which fully agrees 
with that followed in Jaimini’s Mimarnsa-sutras......... The 
wording of the passage in the two works does not agree so 
closely that the one could be called a quotation of the other. 
But it is evident, that if Apastamba did not know the 


* Kautiliya ArthaSastra, I. 3. 

* Sakra niti, IV. 3. 106-107, 

> Majjhima-nikaya, I. 520. , 

* Biihler’s Ape stamba, XXVIT; II, 4. 8. 13; IL 6 14, 13, cf. Mim&rhsasitras, 
1, 3. 3-4, 
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Mimatnsasitras of Jaimini, he must have possessed some other 
very similar work.” 

In dealing with the subject of Dharma, we have first to 
consider that branch of Vedic literature which is called the 
Kalpa. The Kalpa inits purely literary sense is but a com- 

a i teeth: — designation applied to es number" of 
their relation to the Stitras or codes, such as Srauta-siitras, 
ge ae Dharma-sitras, Grihya--sitras -and Sulva- 
stitras Of these, the Dharma-siitras may be regarded as the 
essence of each Kalpa. How many Kalpas there were in 
all we do not know, but presumably their number was large. 
Probably each Kalpa represented the manual of a separate 
school of Brahmans, who were the legislators of life and 
society, the teachers of morals. 

The Kautiliya Arthasastra quotes and discusses the opinions 
of five schools: the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas, the Ausanasas, 
the Ambhiyas and the Parasaras. Panini in his grammar 
“alludes to two schools : the: Parasariyakas and the Karmandinas? 
The Manavas and Parasariyakas are mentioned in the Manasara 
Vastusastra as being recognised authorities on architecture 
and kindred arts; the names of Vasistha, Narada and other 
Dharmasitrakaras, too appear in the list of such authorities. 
Baudhayana and Vasistha quote in their legal manuals the 
opinions of Gautama, Manu, Katyayana, Harita, Aupagandhini 
and other ancient teachers of Dharma; Apastamba cites the 
opinions of Eka, Kanva, Kupika, Kutsa, Kautsa, Puskarasadi, 
Varsyayani, Svetaketu and Harita. Dr. Buhler tells us that 
Kanva, Kautsa, Puskarasidi and Varsyayani are quoted by 
the expositors of Panini as authorities on phonetics, ety- 
mology and grammar. A string of names also appears in the 
existing Grihya-stitras. And we must not be surprised when 
those who are quoted in one group of texts as authorities 
on law and morals should be quoted in other groups as 
authorities on other subjects—medicine, astronomy, and astro- 
logy, for instance. 
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The Dharmasittrakaras were Brahmans by birth. But for 
historical purposes we should remember that 
there were two distinct types of Brahman 
teachers, namely, the Dharmasitrakaras 
and the Wanderers. Megasthenes was inclined to represent 
the’ philosophers as a class of Indian population quite 
distinct from those to whom he applied the name of the 
councillors. 


The philosophers and 
the councillors. 


But although the philosophers were not necessarily either 
householders or hermits and recluses, the one characteristic 
fact about them was that none of thei cared for material 
gains. ‘The point may be illustrated by reference to Uddalaka 
and his son Svetaketu. The former was a philosopher or 
original thinker; the latter was a famous Vedie scholar, a 
writer on the subject of Kama*and Dharma. Svetaketu was 
proud and conceited, as Vedie' scholars cenerally were and are, 
and he lacked originality of thought. The Dharmasitrakaras 
as distinguished from the philosophers were those Brahmans 
who held high social positions. They were either ministers 
of state, councillors, or served the state in other capacities. 
Besides these Brahmans, there were others who were established 
in different parts of the country as land-holders by Royal 
Grant. Some idea of their position may be formed frem the 
modern Mohantas, from whom they differed, however, in that 
they were married householders * and their position and rights 
were hereditary. They are known in the Upanisad literature 
as Mabasalas or heads of Vedic institutions. Also they were 
diplomats of ancient times, and knew exactly where to 
draw the line between theory and practice. 

Tt is a*remarkable fact that several discussions which 
Buddha had with these Brahmans all turned upon the subj ect 
of caste system. ‘The only question they discussed was: “ who 


* Chandogya Upanisad, VI. 1. 
® Dial, B. II, 150. 
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is a Brahmin and who is not”? 'This is the main point in their 
ethical teachings to be specially noted. For other points we 
refer the reader to the chapters on the Taittirtya system and 
Mundaka philosophy. 


a ee 


PART IV. 
PHILOSOPHY OF MAHAVIRA. 


Introductory. 


It is not part of our plan to undertake in these pages so. 
large and important a task as an enquiry 
of Patty.” “°P* into the philosophy of the Buddha. We 
content ourselves with a general survey 
from within of the development of what is known as the 
Dynamistice philosophy of Mahavira. And our object will be 
attained if we succeed to any appreciable extent in indicating 
the nature of the precise historical relation in which Mahavira 
stands to his predecessors~ aS well as to the Buddha, his 
younger contemporary and far-famed successor. 
A distorted picture of history has been the inevitable result 
of attempts to represent Jainism, Buddhism, or Hinduism as a 
system, complete once for alland in all its aspects. The reason 
is obvious. No one of these three names de- 
iadiaus fa ielcines notes any one system of thought, but*several. 
a pet oe Ray example, Jainism, taken as a_ whole, 
presents to us a long and eventful history 
not of one individual thinker but of many. And if we may 
rightly suppose that no two individuals are exactly alike in 
their views, character, outlook and environment, then it fol- 
lows that the development of Jainism is unintelligible when 
considered apart from those individual thinkers to whom it 
is mainly or largely due. In such ease the subject of our 
investigation should be not what Jainism as a whole is, 
but who Mahavira was, what his teachings were, how his 
ee were expounded after his death by Sudharman, and 
otners 
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There remains mach to be done because scholars have 
hitherto sought to measure the philosophical views of, India 
not by the standpoint of the philosophers themselves, but 
in part by those of later commentators and in part by 
what they call modern, European or Christian standpoints. 
Referring to this latter mode of judgment Mrs. Rhys Davids 
acutely observes, “A specific tradition in knowledge, and a 
vehicle of expression that has not coincided in its growth of 
that knowledge should make us wary in estimating another 
tradition, another standpoint, other modes of expression. We 
may fancy that we are measuring other views by standpoints 
that are not only absolutely true, but the only standpoints 
possible or conceivable. But in fact we are measuring, by 
what is relatively true......... a different range of standpoints, 
which have come to hold good, analogously and equally, for 
other sections of humanity.”! 

Again the point where modern exponents of Indian philo- 
sophy show want of historical...insight is that they have 
hitherto directed all their energetic efforts towards ascertaining 
what a particular system of thought is, instead of answering 
at the same time the question why the system should be what ~ 
it is, and not otherwise. That is to say, they have failed to 
display the necessity lying behind the evolution of a system of 
philosophy. According to the modern scientific theory of 
history, it is not the primary concern of the historian to furnish 
expositions of any system, but to bring out, so far as is practi- 
eable, the parts played by three factors in the appearance of a 
. system and its supersession by another which went ahead. The 
factors, as enumerated by Prof. Windelband, are the pragmatic 
or logical, the cultural, and the individual, while in the view 
of Hegel, who was the first to make the history of philosophy 
a genuine science, the factor was just one, namely, the prag- 
matic or logical. Corresponding to these three factors, in 
dealing with a system it is the task of the historian to render 


‘ Buddhism, p. 16. 
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an account of the threefold necessity arising, ji7st, from the 
existing types of speculation; secondly, from the prevailing 
education of the time; and /¢hirdly, from the personality of 
the individual thinker. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that “we are now begin- 
ning to reap the harvest sown by certain pioneers.” With 
regard to Mahavira’s philosophy in particular, it may be 
pieenciane Ge observed that the first gatherings of a har- 
debts to the Jaina vest rich in promise are to be found in Prof. 
scholars. ° ° . . 
Jacobi’s introduction to the Jaina Sitras, 
Part II. It is most remarkable that Prof. Jacobi, relying 
largely as he did upon guesswork, could raise in _ his 
introduction all the fundamental problems with whith we 
are confronted in the following pages, and also vaguely 
point out the nature of their solutions. Among earlier 
treatises Prof. Bhandarkar’s* Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts,’ Prof: Weber's Indischen Studien, 
and Prof. Leumann’s paper in the Actes du VI Congres des 
Orientalistes are particularly worthy of note. Colebrooke’s 
Essays do not contain much information about the early 
history of the Jains. ‘The principal authority with which the 
illustrious scholar was acquainted is a work by Hemachandra, 
However, the references to G 4ymnosophists in Greek accounts, 
collected by Colebrooke, are interesting enough. Prof. 
Hopkins’ chapter on Jainism in his Religions of India is 
contaminated by prejudice,.and utterly destitute of broad 
intellectual sympathy. M. Barth’s review of our knowledge 
of Jainism in the Bulletin des Religions de l’Inde does not - 
enlighten us in any way either. Mr. Barodia’s History and 
Literature of Jainism, Dr. Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jains, 
M. le Milloue’s Essai-sur la Religion des Jains, Dr. Hoernle’s 
Annual Address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and his 
article on the Ajivikas,? and other good works by previous 


* Indian Antiquary, IX, 158 foll. 
* Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
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scholars may be read with interest and profit, though not for 
definite historical knowledge of Mahavira’s philosophy. 

The chief among later writers who have considerably 
widened our knowledge of the early history of Jainism is 
Prof. Rhys Davids. He has, more than any one else, tried 
to hold before our eyes a picture of Indian society at the 
time of Mahavira and Buddha, which is as vivid as 
perhaps true to fact. Mrs. Stevenson in her Heart of 
Jainism, seems to think that if Jainism possesses a heart 
at all, it is empty—an Indian faith “in which death, not 
life, is the prize, cessation, not development the ideal.” ! 
Although she is not without reverence and sympathy for an 
Indian faith, her observations only prove how difficult it is 
for a Western mind to comprehend the inner meaning of the 
spiritual life of India. | 

But when we speak of Mahavira and Buddha, we have to 
think with Dr. F. Otto Schrader of an age “seething with 
speculative ferment,” or with Mrs, Stevenson of the times 

“ripe for revolt.”. We have to imagine a 
on ee i en time when there was no organised religion 
Badd * "4 or established church in the country to 
| interfere with the freedom of speculation by 
imposing upon its adherents its professed dogmas, and when 
conversion implied in the case of a learner or truth-seeker no 
more than a transition from one mode of self-training to 
another which he deemed more suitable to his temperament, 
Nor even in the case of a layman (lid it ever demand that un- 
flinching devotion or that profession of blind faith which leads 
men by imperceptible steps to harbour bigotry, to become 
religious .fanaties, and to shut the gate of henevolence upon 
every fellow being who is a stranger.’, 

A religion there was,—a natural religion, later known as 
Brahmanism or Hinduism, bound up with polytheism, animistic 


‘ The Heart of Jainism, p. 1. 
* Majjhima-nikaya, 1. 380, 
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beliefs, popular superstitions, ancestral worship, rituals, cere- 
monies, ‘law, morality and mythology. It was at once a 
form of nature-worship, @ way of life, a rule of conduct, a 
principle of righteousness, a civil and criminal procedure, and 
» conventional standard of ethical judgment. So long as 
people who lived within its jurisdiction conformed to the 
established rules of ‘society and did not infringe the laws of 
the state, it did not matter much what were their personal 
beliefs, And that religion, if religion we may call it, with 
all its defects, cherished within itself polite literature, poetry, 
music, and various other useful sciences and arts. The philo- 
gophers were left entirely free to indulge in any amount of 
speculation and argumentation. In the tradition of ‘the 
time there was known only one sage, Mandavya, a con- 
temporary of Krisna Dvaipayana or Vyasa, who was impaled ' 
for reasons other than his bold-theories. In fact, this part 
of our reflection upon ancient: Indian society may be made 
clearer in the light of Hume’s reflection upon the history of 
ancient Greece and Rome. “The singular good fortune of 
philosophy,” says Hume, “ which, as it requires entire liberty 
above all other privileges, and chiefly flourishes from the 
free opposition of sentiments and argumentation, received its 
first birth in an age and country of freedom and toleration, 
and was never cramped, even in its most extravagant prin- 
ciples, by any creeds, concessions, or penal statutes. For, 
except the banishment of Protagoras and the death of Socrates, 
which last event proceeded partly from other motives, there 
are scarcely any instances to be met with in ancient history 
of this bigoted jealousy with which the present age is so 
much infested. Epicurus lived at Athens to an advanced age 
in peace and tranquillity; Epicureans were even admitted to 
receive the sacerdotal character, and to officiate at the altar 
in the most sacred rites of the established religion. And the 
public encouragement of pensions and salaries was afforded 
' Fansbdll’s Jataka, IV, pp. 28-29, 
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equally, by the wisest of all the Roman emperors, to ‘the 
professors of every sect of philosophy. ”' 

To return to India: Mahfavira’s life-time, which coincides 
with the greater part of Buddha’s career, marks a short period 
when peace began to smile over the whole land after centuries 
of war, resulting in the final overthrow of the power of 
Kasi by the Kosalans, and in the ascendency of Magadha. 
Or rather it was a period when civil war ceased for a while, 
yielding place to fights for civie rights and higher ethical 
ideals. The appearance of this new factor, the kingdom of 
Magadha, was full of presage, as it was destined to determine 
to atlarge extent the future of India. 

According to a Jaina tradition, recorded by Prof. Jacobi, 
the Licchavi and Mallakis were once the chiefs of Kasi 
and Kosala.”. But during the, period under discussion the 
descendants of the Licchavi were just one of the eight small 
clans or powers, constituting together the strong Vajjian 
confederacy of Vaisali.’ Theinfluence of the Mallas, on the 
other hand, was confined to Kusinara and Pava.* 

As the researches of Prof. Rhys Davids have shown, 
in the time of Mahavira and Buddha there were in 
Northern India four powerful monarchies, while the remaining 
powers were represented by a number of small states and 
oligarchies of various description. ‘The ruling chiefs of the 
time were often united by matrimonial alliances. The inhabi- 
tants of South India were till that time looked down upon by 
the Aryans or Northerners as the unclean or barbarians. 
The inference from this fact is that till the time of Mahavira 
and Buddha the Dravidian countries, situate for the most 
part below the Godavari, did not come within the pale of 
Aryan civilisation. a , 

We need hardly emphasize the importance of the existence 
of these independent powers or states to the historian of 


' An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, section XI. 
* Jaina-sitras, Part 2, p. 321. °.* Mahdparinibbana-suttanta, chaps. I and VI, 
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Indian religion, philosophy, politics, language, literature, 
sciences and arts. For it was under the 

The bearing of poli- “ 
tical history upon the auspices of one or other of these states that 


progress of thought . : iM i 
and the development various sects of religion and _ contending 


si schools of philosophy flourished side by side 


in the country. Each power left the indelible marks of its 


specific traditions, language, laws and principles. While 
each city wall enclosed within itself a royal capital with all 


its grandeur, outside it might be seen the headquarters of this _ 


or that school. In the language of the Mahaparinibbana- 
suttanta, a King of kings within, a King of kings without, 
both were heroes, although in different senses, and both equal- 
ly worthy of amemorial mound, Dagaba or national shrine 
(thiipa, cetiya).' ) 

In the absence of any fixed residence, royal parks, publi¢ 
halls and potters’ premises -generally afforded shelter to the 
recluses, all of whom were,-in one sense at all events, 
“travellers in the boundless*:realmeof knowledge, the seekers 
of truth divine, and above all, the teachers of humanity. 


Other places accessible to these homeless Wanderers were an. 


open meadow, a distant wood-land, a solitary forest, a deserted 
house, a cave, and a crematorium or a charnel-field. The 
continual coming and going of the Wanderer teachers 
had something of a spectacular effeét upon the mind of an 
observer. 

The founders and leaders of Wanderer schools are best 
known to posterity—to modern historians, as religious re- 
formers, whose vehicle of expression was the language of the 
people, instead of Sanskrit, the language of the learned. 
Their intellectual activities thus soon led to the development of 
vernacular literatures. As Professor Rhys Davids has pointed 
out, the Recluse teachers of the time carried on their religious 
and philosophical discussions* in a language intelligible 


' Buddhist suttas, S. B.E., XI, pp XVIILXIX, pp. 93-94. 
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to the people to whom they partly addressed their views, 
and thus gradually raised the conversational dialects to a 
literary status. This is proved by the existence and survival 
of two special languages, Ardha-Magadhi or Jaina Prakrit 
and Suddha Magadhi or Pali, in which the teachings of 
Mahavira and Buddha respectively are embodied. Even the 
short extract of Gosala’s doctrine, preserved by the Buddhists, 
conclusively proves that his vehicle of expression was neither 
Ardha-Magadhi nor Pali but something allied to both.' . 
With the progress of thought, the growth and enrich- 
ment of colloquial dialects proceeded side by 
Farsincet ERR side with the growth of Sanskrit which was 
never interrupted. Sanskrit never ceased to 
be a language of the country, as Brahmans—the ministers 
of the state and teachers of many public institutions, never 
ceased to be a power. = ay oaibaad 
The direct influence of political history of the time over 
the course of philosophy .was even greater than we usually 
suppose. Although, as we said, peace followed upon centu- 
ries of war, the gloom cast over the mind of ignorant people 
by terrible experiences and painful recollec- 
ube origins of pess-— tions of the past was too deep to be so 
ne easily removed. As the contemporary lit- 
erature vividly paints it, within the living memory of the 
people many places, which were in former days populous, 
prosperous and closely situated, had so fallen into ruin that 
‘now villages appeared to be no villages, countries. no countries, 
and cities no cities. The devastation was partly a periodical 
work of the hand of nature, being brought about by famine, 
‘disease and other natural causes, and partly by war, tyranny, 
lawlessness, and general immorality.” eae 
If we think of the misery of the people, the domination 
of one caste over another, of men over women, and of masters 


1 Our ‘Ajivikas,’ Pt. I, p. 46 f. 
2 Anguttara-nikdya, 1. 159 f. i oP ones 
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over slaves and servants, the ruthlessness of criminal laws, - 
A at 27) the system of usury, and such other corrupt 
sery and other ethical social practices, we may almost say that the 
problems. 
general conditions of society brought the 
problem of misery to the forefront. The problem really arose 
jong before, and was still awaiting solution. It was bound up 
with all ethical problems. The most disputed question of 
the time was: Is there any valid metaphysical ground for 
moral distinctions ? When this last question forced itself upon 
Pratardana, he naively suggested that we are just so many 
puppets in the hands of Chance or Providence and that there 
is no sin whatever in killing a Brahman or parents and 
teachers. ‘The Gotamaka paradox of Being left the question 
entirely in the dark: If the killer thinks he kills or the 
killed thinks himself killed, both are ignorant. In Purana 
Kassapa’s view, the soul is absolutely passive, and not affect- 
ed in the least by our sense-experiences. It is therefore all 


the same whether a person makes “. all the living creatures 
‘on the earth one heap, one mass of flesh,” or he gives alms, 


shows liberality, and practises generosity, self-mastery, 
and So forth. Kakuda Katyayana’s eternalistic theory was 
even more surprising: “There is neither slayer nor 
causer of slaying, hearer or speaker, knower or- explainer. 
When one with a sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, 
no one thereby deprives anyone of life, a sword has only 
penetrated into the interval between seven elementary 
substances.” Ajita KeSa-Kambalin opposed to this eternal- 
istic error, an error which is of an annihilationist character. 


‘Denying future existence and retribution, he deprived 
human’ life of all its zest. Maskarin GoSala’s biological 


researches supplied the thinkers with a strong argument 
in favour of the doctrine of non-injury to every form of 
life, but he sold men altogether to fate, nature and heredity. 
Another belief which took possession of people’s mind is that 
time is the first and only cause of our happiness ~~ sorrow. 
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At the time when these philosophers indulged in all sorts 
of extravagant theories, pernicious in their moral consequences 
and detrimental to the source of distinctions between ‘ truth 
and falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity,’ Safjaya 
embarked upon a vigorous sceptical campaign against them 
all. Seeing that the current views were so widely opposed as 
to defy every attempt at their reconciliation, and at the same 
time so remote from the sentiments and comprehension of 
common men, he considered suspension of judgment the best 
pathway to peace. Thus Safjaya’s attitude served to throw 
speculative philosophy into disrepute, and it remained for 
Mahavira and Buddha to rectify by means of sounder methods 
of examination the current belief that abstraction has no eon- 
nexion with ethical self-development. Another great service 
rendered by Sanjaya to philosophy was this. Most of the 
philosophers of his time adopted a dogmatic method of 
investigation, whereas the -exploitation of the sceptical 
method loosened the bonds. of. affirmative philosophies and. 
paved the way for a critical method. With the awakening 
of new. ethical consciousness the hypothesis of time, Provi- 
dence, Chance, Fate, Nature or Soul as the first cause of our 
happiness or misery was abandoned and the thinkers 
concentrated. their attention upon manly strength. But 
ave are yet far from having a conception of positive good. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
| “ManAvira. 
> /The time is now past when we should give a detailed 
account of the life of Mahavira. But a few salient facts 
regarding it will be deemed necessary for an introduction to 
our discussion of his philosophy. 

‘lo begin with, Mahavira—the Great Hero—was not the 
personal name of the thinker. He was better known to his 
m ns secount of COltemporaries as Nigantha Nata-putta— 

Mahavira’s life: his Nigantha of. the Nata or Naya clan. He is 
names angie. ~ sometimes alluded to as Vardhamana and 
Vesalie (Vaisaliya),' the latter being evidently a local name 
which signifies that Vaisali washis.birthplace. As we noticed, 
the government of Vaisali was.a confederation of eight small 
clans, powers or states collectively known by the name of 
“the Vajjis. Dr. Hoernle describes it as “an oligarchic re- 
-public,” the government of which “was vested in a senate, 
composed of the heads of the resident Ksatriya clans, and 
presided over by an officer who had the title of King and was 
assisted by a viceroy and a commander-in-chief.”2 Presum- 
_ ably the Natas, Nayas or Jnatris were one of these eight clans. 
It is important to record that Buddha, too, came of a similar 
republican clan, the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, as in the light 
of this fact we can easily trace the source from which both 
Mahavira and Buddha derived their democratic tendencies. 

The Jaina tradition places the birth of Mahavira in the 
year 599 B.C. His father, Siddhartha, was an influential 
Se raceais ost member of the well-known Nata clan, who 

scireh of. i Me married the daughter of the then king of 
Vaisali. She was a Ksatriya lady, Trisala by 
name, Obviously then the family in which he was bor = was 


' Uttaridhyayana-sitra, VI. 17. 2 JRA. S., 1808, p. 40; Heart of Jainism, p. 22. 
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anything but ‘ beggarly or Brahmanical.”’ Even the whole of 
Vaisali, his birthplace, was removed from the centres of 
Brahmanical influence. This latter fact may well explain in 
the case of Mahavira, as also in the case of Buddha, why his 
attitude towards Brahmanic religion was not quite friendly. 

According to a Svetambara tradition, Mahavira, no ess 
than Buddha, fully entered into the experience of the world in 

that he married Yasoda, a Ksatriya lady, and 
‘thus experienced what Striveda or ‘amorous 
enjoyment’? is. A daughter was born to them, Anojja or 
Priyadarsgana by name. She was married to Jamali, a ksatriya 
‘who, after becoming one of Mahavira’s followers and 
fellow-workers, ended by opposing him.’ 

All the Jaina authorities agree in relating that when Maha-— 
vira was about thirty years old, he withdrew himself from the 

world. ‘Ghere are good reasons to believe 
atha and” Mata. that he joined at first, and remained for a 
ae. year with; the ‘religious order founded by . 
Parsvanatha, who is said to have lived some two hundred and 
fifty years before Mahavira. The members of this ancient 
order used to cover their nakedness by wearing clothes, and 
were noted for their fourfold vow (caujjama).” 

We learn from the Kalpa-siitra that Mahavira was a mere 
Jearner during the first twelve years of his monkhood, and that 
in the second year he became a naked monk. 
In the fifteenth chapter of the Bhagavati- 
sitra we are told that in the second year Mahavira 
received Gosala Manklali-putta as a disciple at Nalanda. 
They lived in concord for six years, after which they 
separated on account of a doctrinal difference. After this 


Marriage. 


GoSala and Mahavira: 


i Cf. ‘Bihler’s Baudhayana, II. 2. 4. 26; Mahabharata, I. 78: A Ksatriya princess says 
to the danghter of a Brahman: “Thou, forsooth, art the daughter of-one who praises 
(others), who begs and accepts (gifts); but Iam tke child of one who is praised, who 
gives gift and does not accept them.” 

2 Siitra-kritaaga, I. 4. 1-200; or siitra, XXIX, 5. itthi-veda, 

° Uttaradhyayane sutra, XXUIL.12. 
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separation they never met in sixteen years but once in Savatthi. 
Gosala predeceased Mahavira by some sixteen years, and 
it follows from the account in the Kalpa-siitra that 
he was recognised as a teacher at least two years before 
the latter. Another discrepancy between the accounts of the 
Bhagavati and the Kalpa-sitra is pointed out by Dr. Héernle as 
follows: “According to the former, Mahavira spent six years 
in. Paniyabhimi (in the company of Gosala), while the 
latter gives him only one year in that place, but six years 
in Mithila.’' The inference from these two ‘somewhat 
contradictory accounts seems to be this—that in the second 
year of his monkhood, Mahavira left the religious order of 
Parsvanatha, and joined the school of Gosala. And when six 
years afterwards the difference of opinion led Mahavira to 
leave that school, he founded a new school of his own and 
organised a religious order mainly after the model of that 
of Parsvanatha. The only innovation which he made was 
the introduction of the. vow of. chastity in addition to 
the fourfold vow of Parsvanatha, and that was p2rhaps 
suggested by the moral corruption of the naked ascetics. 
However, the fact that he retained all the vows of the 
latter induced his old friends, the followers of Parsvanatha, 
again to meet him, nay, to accept him as thejr teacher. 
But although the two orders were thus amalgamated, 
and Mahavira was recognised as the common spiritual 
father and leader, the followers of Parsvanatha could 
not but be shocked at the sight of nudity. This furnished a 
psychological cause of difference, which led at last immediately 
after the teachar’s death to a dissention among his disciples.” 
The after effect of it was of course the appearance of two rival 
sects, the Digambara or sky-clad and the Syetambara or 
white-clad. This schism may accordingly be viewed ina sense 


' Uvisaga Dasfo, p, 111. 
* Digha-nikaya, IIT. 137; Majjhima-nikaya, II. 243, 
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as a ‘reversion’ to the original separation slate the two 
orders, referred to above. : 

Mahavira died in 527 B.C. at Pava, after a successful 
career of thirty-five years as a teacher. Among his disciples, 
Gautama Indrabhiti was the ‘eéarliest and greatest.’ He 
survived his master for twelve years. Sudharman is another 
great disciple who survived Mahavira. | 

Among other notable facts we have to record, first, that 
the main centres of Mahavira’s activity were Rajagriha, 
Campa, Vaisali and Pava; secondly, that Prince Abhaya, the 
son of Bimbisara, was the chief patron of his order’; and 
thirdly, that from the beginning the lay supporters of his order 
were merchants and rich bankers. 


His’ PHTLosopuHy. 
I. ‘In dealing with Mahavira’s philosophy it is necessary 
first to discriminate the sources.of..information which broadly 
fall under two heads ; the direct and the collateral. The former 
"comprise documents preserved to us by the 
ioe inform Jains themselves ; the latter represent frag- 
. ments procurable from the Buddhist records.’ 
Of thé J&ina authorities, some are older or more authentic 
than others. By older authorities we mean of course the 
‘twelve Angas, and by later authorities the twelve Upangas 
and other’ works. In pursuing our present investigation, 
-nothing perhaps would be wiser and safer than to draw our 
information chiefly from the twelve Angas, the last of which, 
‘the Dristivada, containing fourteen discourses or sections 
(parvas), has been lost. The loss is great, because, as 
its name implies, this particular text, perhaps more 


E 4 ceiiciuskaus Sif. Cf. Majjhima- -nikaya, I. 392, 
2 By. Sémaffiaphala and Pasidika suttas in the Digha-nikaya ; Saccaka, Upéli, Sakula- 


Udayi, Abhaya-Rajakuméra, Devadaha and Samagdma suttas in the Majjhima-nikaya; 
Anguttara, III. 70, 1. 3; ete. © 
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than any other, contained. a systematic criticism of pre-Jaina 
philosophies. And yet we have reason to believe that the 
remaining eleven Angas, which still survive together with the 
Upangas and other extra-canonical works, cannot fail to give 
us a fairly definite idea of the content of the Anga now lost. 

“The existing Angas do not seem to have been put together 
at one time. ‘Their growth was gradual. Nove the less, the 
date of composition of the main bulk of Jaina canonical litera- 
ture must be placed between the life-time of Mahavira on one 
side, and the reign of Chandragupta Maurya (4th century 
B.C.) on the other. For, according to a well-founded tradition, 
‘the Jaina canon was fixed for the first time at the conneil 
held at Patna under the auspices of Sthilabhadra, who was 
prime minister to the ninth or last Nanda king. On the other 
hand, it will be wrong to suppose that Jaina literature sprang 
up suddenly, without a causal connexion with earlier pro- 
cesses, dating from the life-time of Mahavira onward. 

We also have reason to suspect that the Aigas, as we now 
have them, underwent considerable changes, here and there, 
at later redactions, or in the course of being handed 
down orally. The second Anga—the Sitra-Kritanga for 
instance, which is supposed to have been composed originally 
in Ardha-Magadhi, has in its present form a section ' contain- 
ing many Sanskrit words. Similarly, although the Samava- 
-yanga is generally enumerated as the fourth in the list of 
Angas, even a superficial acquaintance with the text will 
reveal that, a synthesis or summary as it is of all the Ange 
it i is. really not the fourth but the very last Anga. | 

In view of such uncertainty of chronology, it would 
certainly be a mistake to accept the evidence of any particular 
‘text. The best we can do under the circumstances is first to 
conceive the historical data upon the collective evidence of the 

fr se now available, and then to test them further by the 


* 11.4.3 £. 
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collateral evidence of the Buddhist literature, as well as to 
verify them in the light of later development of the Jaina 
doctrine. The task is not so difficult as may appear at 
first sight, considering that the existing Jaina texts, in 
common with those of the Buddhists, abound in stock 
or parallel passages. Even then in order to achieve 
this critico-philological task, the historian will have to 
discriminate the passages ascribed to his disciples from 
those ascribed to Mahavira himself. Let this suffice for 
an introduction. | | 
Tl. The doctrine to which modern usage freely 
applies the name Jainism was designated by its author as 
Kiriyam or Kriyavada. Its upholders, the 
aoe pegs de Kriyavadins, who are now called Jains, 
name of what is now were then generally known as Niganthas, 
The designation Arhatas for the Jains is of 
frequent ‘occurrence in the--medieval literature of the 
Brahmans. | | 
Mahavira himself was best known to his contemporaries as 
a Nigantha or Nirgrantha,—the unfettered 
Significance of the one,—he who is free from all worldly bonds 
name Niganthe- va. or mundane desires. The name has been 
Sane Uh Matick applied to the religious order of Parsva 
whom the Jains idolise as the last Tirthankara 
(school-maker) but one. Here a question is apt to arise if 
we are really justified in regardmg Parsva asa precursor 
or philosophic predecessor of Mahavira. Evidently we are 
not. There is not, as yet, a single proof that he was in any 
sense a philosopher. A predecessor Parsva nevertheless was, 
but that in quite another sense. He was an ascetic of the 
ancient hermit type, who, like the king Nimi of Mithila, 
Aristanemi, and other common predecessors (Jinas, Bodhi- 
sattvas) of Mahavira and Buddha, strongly favoured the life 
of renunciation. It appears that Mahavira, on leaving home- 
life, joined a. religious body who followed the rule of Parsva. 
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The whole clan of Natas,’ or at any rate Mahavira’s 
parents,? were among the lay Supporters of this body of 
ascetics. If so, we can easily imagine how Mahavira’s 
attention was naturally turned to Parsva’s order.” | 


Prof. Jacobi has thrown light on the exact relationshil 
between Parsva and Mahavira as teachers.‘ He is the first to 
. discover that there were at first two separate 
tha nedan! Ngan: Nigantha orders, having nothing in common 
save the ‘four vows’ or ‘four restraints,’ 
and to» assume that this original diversity between the two 
orders ‘ripened into division, and in the end brought about the 
great schism.’ 7 * 
He has again clearly perceived that a doctrine attributed 
to Mahavira in the Buddhist Samafiaphala sutta ‘ properly 
belonged to his predecessor Parsva,’ of course, 
in so far asthe” mere expression catuyame- 
Samvara is concerned, The doctrine is that, according to 
Mahavira, the way to ‘self-possession, self-command, and 
imperturbability consists of ‘a four-fold self-restraint ’ such as 
restraint in regard to all water, restraint as regards all evil, 
and restraints by way of the purification of sin and feeling a 
sense of ease on that account.’ Buddhaghosa interprets the 
first restraint as meaning that Nigantha Nata-putta did not. 
use cold water, peliovnie it to be possessed of life (satta-saiii)," 
and remarks that niche founded upon an erroneous view of 


life, the doctrine of four restraints was in some measure 
favourable to moral discipline. 


ParSva’s doctrine, 


Prof. Rhys Davids seems to have misunderstood Prof. 
Jacobi when he says that in the opinion of the latter “ the 


* Uvasaga Dasao, p. 6. 

* Acdrahga, II. 15. 16. 

* Heart of Jainism, p. 31, 

* Jaina-siitras, Part 2, pp. xix-xxii. 
* Cf. Dial. B., U, pp, 74-75. 


* Sumahgala-Vilasiui, 1. 166 ; cp, Rhys Davids’ ‘ Milinda,’ LI, 85-91, 
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four restraints are intended to represent the four vows kept_ 

EEE eS, by the followers of Parsva.” Prof. Jacobi 
tion of the term catu- nowhere maintains that the four restraints, as 
SAE eh enumerated in the Samafifiaphala-sutta and 
explained by Buddhaghosa, correspond to the four vows as 
enumerated in the Jaina texts, notably the Sttra-Kritanga.' 
On the other hand, he shows that the term Caluyama-samvara, 
employed in the Buddhist dialogue, is but the Pali 
equivalent of the Prakrit Cdéujjama, a well-known Jaina 
term denoting the four vows, which, according to the 
testimony of two followers of Parsva, Kesi and Udaka, 
were held binding upon their fraternity.” We are thus 
convinced with Prof. Jacobi that the enumeration of 
four restraints in the Samaffaphala-sutta is wrong, and 
that the doctrine attributed to Mahavira in the same 
sutta is neither an accurate representation of his opinion, nor 
that of the view of his predecessor, though at the same time 
it contains nothing alien from either. >or even apart from the 
convincing proofs adduced from the Jaina authorities, we 
learn from a suttain the Majjhima-Nikaya® that in Mahavira’s 
view the established path to the realm of highest bliss lies 
through abstinence from killing, abstinence from theft, from 
adultery, from lying, and such austere practices (tapoguna) 
as nudity, penance, confession, and the rest.* That these 
five modes of self-restraint correspond to the five great vows * 
- (pafica mahayvaya) of Mahavira is beyond question. And if 
so, we may conclude on the authority of both Jaina and 
Buddhist texts that the first four of these precepts were 


1 Satra-Kritahga, II. 7. 17. 

2 {bid, 11, 7. 39: Uttaradhyayana-sitra, XXIII. 12. 

3 II. 35-36. Cf. Digha-nikaya, III, pp. 48-51, where Buddha interprets the term 
caitu-yama-satavara as meaning four moral precepts, considered each under three serial 
heads, This is the meaning the Buddha wishes to put on the phrase. _ 

* Cf Sathyutta-nikdya, I. 66 : 

* Acar&iga, IT. 15 (1-5), 


> 
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originally laid down by Parsva, while the fifth was added 
later by Mahavira himself. 

We can now see the contrast between the two time- 
honoured Jaina teachers, Parsva and Mahavira, or where 

we can attempt to give a definite answer 
Paltra, wid Mantva. to the question whether the former might be 
cre relinioastercher, Tegarded as a philosophic predecessor of. the 
heat religions latter. The scanty account we now have of 

Parsva clearly shows that he was a man of 
practical nature, remarkable for his organising genius. The 
religious order founded by him enjoyed the reputation of a 
high and rigid standard of conduct, verging upon the Stoic or 
ascetic. He made four moral precepts binding upon his 
followers, precepts which were later enforced by Mahavira 
and Buddha among their followers. We shall, however, not 
judge Parsva aright if we sappose that his rules were con- 
fined to these four precepts. “Conceivably, they embraced 
many other practical rules laid. down for guidance of the 
fraternity and laity. We might éven go further and maintain 
that all the fundamental rules of the Nigantha community 
were due to Parsva and his followers. But this set of 
rules, taken by themselves, constituted just another system 
of austere moral discipline (vinaya-vada or silabbata) which 
Mahavira and Buddha deprecated with one voice. That is 
to say, Parsva’s rules of conduct, however good they 
were, needed a philosophic justification in order that they 
might not appear in any sense arbitrary, or be confounded 
with the conventions of society. 

The Uttaradhayana sitra furnishes a dialogue shedding 
abundant light on this obscure point. The interlocutors are the 
two leading representatives of the Nigantha orders of the time. 
Kesi, who was a follower of Parsva’s rule, asks Gautama, who 
was one of the chief disciples of Mahavira: “When the 
four precepts promulgated by the great sage Parsva are held 
equally binding upon our two orders, what is the cause of 
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difference between us?” The latter replies, “ Wisdom recog- 
nises the truth of the law and the ascertainment of true things. 
The first saints were simple but slow of understanding, the 
last saints prevaricating and slow of understanding, those 
between the two simple and wise; hence there are two forms 
of the Law. ‘The first could oly with difficulty understand 
the precepts of the Law, and the last could only with difficulty 
observe them, but those between them easily understood and 
observed them.”! Here the purport of Gautama’s reply is 
that Parsva’s was a mere religious order, while Mahavira’s 
was not only a religious order, but also a distinct school of 
thought. 
III. If neither Parsva nor any one among his followers 
were the philosophic predecessor of Mahavira, who then was 
Bc & toile. there in India-who might be hononred with 
A age maeitiains that name ? ~The reply must go against the 
Jaina tradition) which represents Gosala as a 
disciple of Mahavira. We have sought to show that Gosala was 
the one among his many predecessors or elder contemporaries | 
with whom he was most intimately associated for a number 
of years. | 


In connection with the ecclesiastical history of the Jainas 
ae these are the three important questions: 
- Three questionsre- How was it that there were originally two 
lating to the ecclesias- ‘ a 
tical history | of ‘the Nigantha orders instead of one? W hen were 
nm their : 
ree “the two amalgamated into one, to be sepa- 
ai rated again after Mahavira’s death? What 
benefit did the followers of Parsva derive from such an 


amalgamation ? 

_ We may attempt to answer these questions by assuming 
that Mahavira, after undergoing Parsva’s discipline for a year 
joined the Ajivikas, who, as we saw, cultivated a high sense 
of dignity and independence. This naturally brought him 


? Jaina-sutras, Part 2, pp. 122-123. 
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into close contact with Gosala whose biological speculations 
created a sensation in the country. There is evidence enough 
that his naturalistic researches were soon followed by others 
upon social and moral problems of varied description. In 
religious circles the burning questions of the day were: Is 
there any moral justification for killing living beings? Can 
we, on the other hand, literally avoid, while we live, the act 
of killing ? And what is the proper way of dealing with those 
fellow beings who sin against society and morals ? . 


Although the religious bodies did not all actually keep to 

a vegetarian diet, it was recognised universally that every 

object of nature should be handled gently and. treated, with 

the utmost tenderness. As Buddha expressed it, “ Living © 

beings are all desirous of happiness,” “all are afraid of the 

rod, all fear death. Thus,. comparing oneself with others, 
one should cease from the act of hurting or killing.” 


In order to avoid killing, some of the hermits used to sub- 
9° sist upon the flesh of animals which had died. There were 
‘a few others, the Hatthi Tapasas,' for instance, who with a 
view to lessening the slaughter of living beings, killed for food 
-each year one elephant instead of destroying many lives daily 
-and hourly. 


It is from Gosala that Mahavira first learnt to think 
philosophically as it was afterwards mainly in opposing this 
teacher’s deterministic theory that he was led gradually to the 
discovery of nine categories (nava tattva). The opposition led 
to the severance of the tie that bound them for a period of six 
years. We do not know by what name Mahavira was known 
during the time when he associated himself with the Ajivikas or 
-Maskarins. Subsequently he assumed his old epithet Nigantha, 
though he did not actually go back to ParSva’s order. The 
_ epithet proved very useful to him owing to the popularity which 
the Nigonthns of the old order had so long enjoyed. 


* Stitra- Kritaiga, Il, 6, 52, 
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When in course of time Mahavira succeeded in founding 
a new Nigantha order and in organising it partly after the 
model of the Ajivikas and partly after that of Piarsva’s fol- 
lowers, some sort of distinction between the two orders became 
inevitable. It is implied in the dialogue between Udaka and 
Gautama! that the followers of Parsva were known as Nigantha 
Kumiara-puttas, while Mahavira’s disciples were known as 
Nigantha Nata-puttas.” Thus we can see how two rival orders 
arose. , 


Whilst the intellectual superiority of the new order was 
throwing the old order into the shade, the adherents of the 
latter were compelled to think of some way of maintaining 
their existence and prestige. Obviously the best means was 
not rivalry, but reconciliation. The dialogue between Kesi 
and Gautama in the Uttaridhyayana siitra shows that there 
was a time when Parsva’s: followers were contemplating an 
amalgamation of the two orders. Kesi was perhaps the 
» Nigantha of the old order:who is designated by Buddha as 
Digha-tapassi. If so, the Digha-tapassi-sutta belongs to a 
time when the two orders were actually amalgamated into 
one school of philosophy. The Pasadika and Simagama suttas 
again take us to a time when, soon after Mahiavira’s death, his 
discip2es were divided into two contending parties. However, 
the benefit which Parsva’s followers derived from the 
amalgamation was the philosophy of the new school. 


IV. The Kiriyam of Mahavira, in co::mon with the 
vibhajja-vada of the Buddha, denotes a 

sabato « doctrine which is diametrically opposed 
LORRI iT to Akiriyam, and also sharply distinguish- 
able from Annanam or Vicikiccha and Vinayam or. 
_! Siitra-Kyitdiga, IL. 7. | 

4 In the Buddhist records (Aiguttara- wnikitya, UL. 383 ; Sumafgala-Vilasini, I, 160-165) 
the Niganthas are alluded to as recluses of “ the red class ” (lohitabhijati), also as “ those 


with one garment ” (ekas&taka). The term Wearers of white clothes (odétavasana or 
évetambaras) is applied to the lay adherents of the Ajivikas. — 
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Silabbatam. In a passage the Siitra-Kritanga' we read that 
the upholders of this doctrine gaining a true view of the world, 
maintain that misery is caused by oneself, and not by 
others—time, providence, fate, chance or soul (sayammkadam 
nannakadara ca dukkham). Liberation is obtainable by 
knewledge and good conduct (vijja-caranarn pamokkharh}. Thus 
they teach a path which is conducive to man’s moral and in- 
tellectual progress. They declare the world of generation to be 
eternal (sasaya), because beings live in it for ever and ever, and 
because sinners are subject to repeated births and deaths. 

_ Again, while recognising the inflexibility of the law of 

action, the Kriyavadins maintain that fools are unable to stop 
the course of their evil actions by actions which are equally 
evil, The wise saints can arrest the course of. evil only by 
abstaining from all wrong-doing.’ For they believe that those 
who have overcome greed (lobha), 4nd are contented, cannot 
commit sin ; they are indeed’ wise and happy. 
. Averse to slaughter of life, they neither kill nor incite . 
others to kill. Keeping always the senses under control, these 
pious men become heroes, armed with the weapon of knowledge. 
A Kriyavadin regards all beings, large and small, and the 
whole world as like to himself. He comprehends the immen- 
sity of the universe, and thus awakened he guards himself 
among the careless or unguarded. 

He who knows himself and the world, who knows the 
nature of man’s future existences and immortality, who knows 
what is eternal and what is not, and so forth, alone is entitled to 
expound the Kriyavada, since he is unattached to the pleasures 
of the senses, free from desires as to life and death, and self- 

controlled. # 
It is not easy to elicit from this verbose and obscure passage 
any clear-cut definition.of Kiriyam. However, in attempting 


' Siitra-Kritaiga, I, 12. 11-22. . 
*? Na kammand kamma khavyemti bala, akammmané kamma khayemti dhiro. 
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a definition of this significant term we shall do well first to 
consider the light in which Buddha viewed the doctrine of his 
predecessor. ; | 


Ve? hae Psycho-ethical aspect of Kiriyam. 


— a 


Buddha, in agreement with Mahavira and contrary to the 
deterministic theory of Gosala, expounded the doctrine of 
Karma, dynamism, or the moral effect of manly strength. It 
was again following his predecessor that 
Golils, Mahsvire ane. Buddha judged Gosala’s to be the worst of 
all doctrines, subversive of the ground for 
all moral distinctions, responsibilities and freedom.’ 
© Besides this hostile attitude-towards Gosala’s fatalistic 
doctrine, Mahavira and Buddha had many points in common. 
They were, for instanee, botn nobles by birth, and came of two 
republican clans. They classified the philosophers of their 
time as unmoral metaphysicians, ignorant eel-wriggling scepties 
and. selfish. pleasure-seeking moralists. They pursued neither 
a dogmatic nor a sceptical method of investigation. And yet 
Buddha often appears to think that his doctrine of causal 
genesis (paticca-samuppada) was In some way antagonistie to 
Mahavira’s..dynamistic philosophy or doctrine of free-will 
activity. ’ . ? ; 
Buddha understood that Mahavira, in opposition to current 
beliefs that our happiness and misery are caused by others— 
ER iat) es determined wholly and solely by external 
oe ities of factors and conditions—formulated a new 
Muhavira's doctrine.  thoory, namely, that they are caused by the 
individual agent of our free-will. That our weal and ill are 
conditioned solely by or dependent upon external causes is one 
extreme, and by opposing to this a new individualistic theory, 
' Anguttara-nikaya, I. 173-174, 286-287; [Pvasaga Daséo, VI. 166; VII. 196-200: 
“ Mahavirassa dhamma-panvatti: atthi utthfne iva...java parakkame iva, aniyay’ sabba- 
bhavs.” 7 
49 
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Mahavira ran to the other extreme, neither of which can a 
mar. of true insight reasonably accept.’ 


Buddha is right in ascribing to Mahavira the individualist 
position above-mentioned. His expression in the original is 
practically identical with the Jaina affirmation in the Siitra- 
Kritanga.? It must be noted here that this particular Jaina 
text contains several disconnected passages where, according 
to the testimony of Sudharman, Mahavira, like his successor 
Buddha, throws into clear relief the contrast between existing 
philosophical notions and his own theory. And important 
as they are, these passages can be rendered intelligible only 
when we consider them in reference to those individual 
theorisers to whom they actually apply. 


First, with regard to ancient Vedic thinkers, Mahavira said: 
“ Some of the seers thought that the world has been created and 
Mah&vira’s criticism is governed by the gods ; others by Brahma. 
of pre-Jaina andcon- Some of them have ascribed to the hand of 


. temporary philoso- 


phers from the stand- Isvara, the mundane Lord, the creation of 
point of his ethics. \ 5 - 

this universe of beings and things, with its 
manifold vicissitudes ; in the opinion of others, this phenomenal 
world is but the outcome or gradual manifestation of primitive 
undifferentiated matter (pahana = pradhana). Some main- 
tain that the world emanates from a self-existent being; 
its origin is spontaneous and it appears to be non-eternal and 
unreal because of the illusion (maya) thrown over man’s 
mind by Death (Mara); according to the view of others, 


the world is produced from a primeval germ,—the original . 
solar body. 


+ Afiguttara-nikaya, ITI. 440; “ Abhabbo ditthisampanno puggalo sayathkatart sukha- 
dukkhath paccfgantum, abhabbo ditthisampanno puggalo pararkatam sukha-dukkham 
paccdgantum.” Uj. Samyutta, II. 22. ff. We are indebted to Dr. M. H. Bode for these 


valuable references. Cf. Petakopadesa, opening paragraphs. “Sayam katam param 
katanti...etc., dve anta,” 


* Pali—Sayatkatam sukha- dukkhasd, (na) paramkatam sukha- dukkhasa, enna 
sayathkagam nannakadam ca dukkham, 
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I do not, however, see how these cosmological speculations 
can afford a rational, clear and distinct theory of misery or 
its origin and cessation.’”' 

Secondly, as to Post-Vedic thinkers (¢.y., Yajhavalkya and 
Uddalaka), we are told: ‘‘Some of the philosophers postulate 
these five gross elements—earth, water, fire, air and ether—as 
the five roots of things. It is from them that another—the in- 
telligent principle or soul—arises, inasmuch as on the dissolu- 
tion of the body living beings cease to exist. However, as the 
earth, though it is but one mass, presents manifold forms so 
the intelligent principle appears under various forms or mani- 
fests itself in varying degrees of development. 

Such is the pantheistic view of some teachers, which, | 
verging as it does upon materialism, fails to explain how 
and why an individual wrong-doer should suffer pain due 
to his iniquities.”” : i 

And lastly, among his elder contemporaries, Ptirana 
Kassapa was evidently the first object of Mahavira’s attack : 
“There is a class of philosophers who maintain that when a ~ 
man acts or causes others to act, it is not his soul which acts 
or causes to act. But how can those who hold such an opinion 
account forthe moral distinctions as known in our daily 
experience ?”” | 

“There is another class of philosophers (say, the Katya- 
yanas) who regard five elementsas the five permanent substrata 
of change. To these they also add soul as the sixth substance. 
What is, is imperishable,—eternally existent; nothing comes 
out of nothing. On these grounds they who make a hard and 

fast distinction between mind and body, view life and death asa 
kind of recurrent mechanical combination (samavaya) and 
" separation of sb elements of existence. The moral inference 


3 Sitra-Kritaiga, 1. 1.3.5-9. See for literal translation, Jacobi’s Jaina-sitras, Part 2, 
pp. 244-245. 
_* Ibid, I. 1. 1. 7-10. 
® Ibid, I. 1. 1. 13. 
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drawn. from these delusive metaphysical arguments is that 
whether a man buys or causes to buy, kills or causes to kit, 
he does not. thereby commit any sin.” 


“ There is a third class of philosophers (say, the Kesakam- 
balins) whe oppose to the dualist or pluralist doctrine above 
mentioned a theory which goes to identify the mental with the 
corporeal. ‘They maintain that the real is always a living 
whole,—an individual who comes into existence from the 
union of four or five elements and passes out of existence 
after death. Life ends here, there is no world beyond, 
say they. Thus these murderers teach men to kill, slay, burn, 
cook, cut and destroy. Denying the hereafter and the efficacy 
of all social institutions founded upon beliefs in the 
future existence of man, the annihilationists cannot inform 
us whether an action is good or bad, virtuous or vicious, 
well-done or otherwise, whéther it is in man’s power 
to reach perfection or not; or, whether there is a heaven 
or a hell.’” | 


«The Maskarins or Fatalists are the next to be considered. 
They represent a class of philosophers who admit that there 
are infinite numbers and grades of conerete existents,—of 
living beings who, as individuals, experience pleasure and 
pain and pass by death from one state of existence to another 
which is better, equal or worse, but they deny that our happi- 
ness and misery, weal and ill, are caused by us individually or 
determined by any other cause except what they term fate or 
necessity (niyai). All things are pre-arranged by nature and 
unalterably fixed. Some beings are capable of bodily move- 
ment, others not; it depends upon certain conditions whether 
they are in the one state or in the other (sangai). Proceed- 
ing from these erroneous notions, they deny all exertion, 
struggle, power, vigour or manly strength. Those who boldly 


+ Sittra-Krita@iga, 1. 1.1.15; IL 1, 22-24. 
® Ibid, I. 1. 11-12 ; Il, 2. 16-17. 
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proclaim these opinions are really deluded. ‘They, too, cannot 
account for moral distinctions.” 7 


“There are yet again aclass of philosophers” who maintain 
that the soul has power to attain the highest state of purity 
or sinlessness, but just as distilled water may again be defiled 
on coming into contact with impurities, so may be the soul 
defiled by pleasant excitement or hate. In upholding such a 
view these philosophers reaily deny the possibility of the soul 
attaining an undecaying or immaterial condition (nijjara) 
within its living experience, and final release (moksa) after 
death. They betray, in other words, just their faulty notion 
of immortality here and hereafter.” * 


“The philosophers hitherto considered differ from one 
another in intellect, will, character, opinion, taste, undertak- 
ings and plans, but their views'in_their moral effect are the 
same, being actuated by the’ same’ motive, prompted by the 
same unmoral sentiments. Wemay take for instance the views 
of Pirana Kassapa and Gosala Mankhaliputta. The former 
denies causation in that he denies activity on the part of soul; 
the latter, on the other hand, assigns fate as the cause of 
everything. What is the difference between the two, in so far 
as the moral bearings of their doctrines are concerned? When 
these philosophers are judged from the ethical standpoint of 
a Kriyavadin, all appear in one sense or another as so many 
unmoral metaphysicians—(akriyavadins).” * 

“Those who, besides unmoral metaphysicians, are in some 
way opposed toa Kriyavadin are the sceptics and moralists. 
The former, ignorant as they are, do not themselves apprehend 
truth, how then can they teach it to others? To follow their 
lead is to be as a man who has lost his way in a strange 


: Sitra-Kritaiga, I. 1.2 .1-45; 1 1.4, 8-9; IL 1.32; Uvisaga Dasio, VI. 166. 

2 According to S ilaika, they are the followers of Gosala and later Jaina TraSirdikas. 
° Siitra-Kritabga, I. 1. 3. 11. 

+ Ibid, II. 1, 30; Il. 1, 34; Sthanddga, LV. + 
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wood and:follows a guide who also does not OW it. Their 
views are, in short, no good,” | 


“The moralists are those teachers who seek to govern 
society by set rules, compose treatises directing people 
how they should gratify their amorous passions, en- 
courage acquisition of wealth, tolerate all superstitions and 
corrupt social practices, judge men by their outward 
conduct, behaviour and circumstances, do not recognise 
the rights of individuals as individuals, and so forth.” | 


“ Ti is chiefly, then, in opposition to the views of unmoral 
metaphysicians and selfish moralists that a Kriyavadin recog- 
Rs ae nises that there is virtue (punna), that there 
mf ee sie Eetg is vice (papa), that there are ‘ channels,’ that 
there is in-flux of sin (assava), that there 
are restraints (sarnvara), that-there is bondage (bandha), that 
there is the path to freedom (nijjara), and that there is 
final liberation (mokkha). These. are the five categories 
of his ethics. The standpoint from which he judges the 
standard of conduct is that of an individualist, his fundamental 
maxim is : I am the maker of my own happiness and misery, 
and not others.” 


Now we must modity B Buddha’s interpretation of Mahavira’s 
ethical, position just as we must modify Mahavira’s 
| ee interpretation of pre-Jaina philosophies. 
LRT he i pene We have endeavoured to show that Mahavira, 
tion of his bredeces’ in direct antagonism to Purana Kassapa’s 
Scsaviva's teint pret: doctrine of non-causation or theory of the 
Philosophies. preJaina inactivity of soul, put forword this proposi- 
be Vea = tion: ‘* When I suffer, grieve, repent, grow 
feeble, am afflicted, or experience plain, I have caused it, and 
when pnother man suffers in a similar way, he has caused it. 


2 Sakae eyeing 1. 2. 17-19. 3 ee 
2 Ibid, I. 1,4. 3; I. 4. 1. 20-23; ee ee ee ete. 
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Pleasures and amusements are not able to help or save me. 
They are one thing, and Iam another; they are foreign to my 
real being. Evaits fe friends and relations who are more 
intimately connected with me cannot experience, still less 
take upon themselves, the pains I actually undergo. That is to 
say, as an individual a man is burn, as an individual he dies, 
as an individual again he deceases from one state of existence 
to be reborn into another. ‘The ‘passions, consciousness, 
intellect, parsapions and impressions’ of a man belong to him 
exclusively.” 

If we compare these expressions of Mahavira word for 
word with those of Buddha, it is hardly possible for us to 
detect any difference between their opinions. For Buddha, 
too, declared that evil is done by oneself, born of oneself, pro- 
duved from oneself, affects oneself, and that while self is the 
lord of self, there is no other lord-but self.” In the same vein 
he instructed Ananda to be zealous in his own behalf and to 
devote himself to his own good.*..The question then arises, 
where lies the real point of difference between their views? * 

We must first examine the Buddhist fragment—the Deva- 
daha sutta of the Majjhima—where Buddha sharply criticises 

the ethical position of Mahavira, as represent- 
Difference wee ed after his death by his disciples, the Nigan- 


the views of Mahavira 


a hare sa a thas.* This dialogue throws some light upon 


Niyativada and Kriy’- — the signification of Mahavira’s terse expres- 
| sion: “Fools cannot annihilate works by 
works; the wise can annihilate works by abstaining from 
works,” 
Buddha says to the Niganthas, “Are you, friends, of this 
opinion, is it your view: Whatever a living individual 
' Siitra-Kritaiga, I. 1. 31; IT. 33-41. r 
? Atta-vagga, Dhammapada. 
> Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Suttas, p. 91. 


* Majjhima-nikaya, II. 218. 
S S\itra-Krita@aga, I. 12.15: “ Na kammand kamma kheveriti bala, akammand kamma 


khevamti dhiro.” - 
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experiences in this life, whether it be pleasant or painful or 
neither pleasant-nor-painful, all that is predestined by fate, due 
to works of a previous life. Because of the exhaustion of former 
works through austerities, and because of the abstention from 
new works, (there is) arrest of the influx of sin in future. 
Because of that, the extinction of karma. Because of that, 
the extinction of pain. Because of that, the extinction of 
misery. ‘Thus the entire body of ill perishes ?””' | 
The latter replying in the affirmative, Buddha goes on,” 
“ You admit, then, that our pleasure and pain, happiness and 
misery, depend in part upon fate or actions of the past exist- 
ence and in part upon free-will activities of the present life ?” 
The reply being in the affirmative, “If so, I must 
ask you, Do you positively know whether you, as pre- 
sent individuals, had existed in the past or not? 
Whether you had committed sa¢h and such sins or not? Have 
you any definite idea of the quantum of pain already exhaust- 
ed, or of the quantum of pain still to be exhausted, or of the 
quantum of pain which being exhausted, the entire 
body of ill will be exhausted? Above all, are you 
acquainted with any right method of avoiding all that is evil 
in the negative and of performing all that is good | 
The answer being, “No” “ If not, then how can you 
maintain your premises...... I also should like to know from 
you, my good Niganthas, if you intend so to change the course 
of action by means of your initial effort and vigorous exertion 
that it should produce its result in"the future instead of at 
present, and vice versi?...... ‘ 
The answer being still in the negative, “If not, where 
then is the utility of your energetic moral efforts ?” 

: & Yar kidiclyat purisa-puggalo patisarivedeti......sabbath tata pabbekata-hetu; iti 
pirananat kammanam tapasé vyanti-bh$va, navanath kamménati akarana, dyatim anavas- 
savo; dyatiti anavassava kammakkhayo; kammakkhay& dukkhakkhayo, dukkhakkhaya 
vedanakkhayo, vedandkkhay& sabbam dukkham nijjinpnam bhavissatiti ?” 

: The translation of following paragraphs of the discourse is not literal owing to the 
great length of the original ; and the substance only has been given. 
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The sceptic Buddha at last coneludes by saying: “ If it 
be true that living beings experience pleasure and pain as 
predetermined by actions of their past lives, then the Nigan- 
thas must have been all great sinners formerly in that they 
now undergo such painful austerities. Or if it be true that 
living beings experience pleasure and pain according as they 
are created by a God, then the Niganthas must have been 
created by a wicked: God (papakena Issarena). Or if living 
beings be happy or miserable because of the species (sangati) 
to which they belong, then the Niganthas must have been of 
a very low species ; or if because of their mentality (abhijati) 
then »they must sgh been persons of the worst possible 
mental type, etc., ete.” 

In accordance with Mahavira’s view I am not, as a. think- 
ing subject, wholly and solely the maker of my moral being, 
but I am partly a creature of circumstances. This important 
point is well brought out in a passage of the Sttra-kritanga 
where Mahavira, in criticising @osala’s doctrine, declares that 
“things depend partiy on fate, and partly on human exer- 
tion.”? The proposition is significant. It illustrates his 
antinomian theory (syad vada) that has its full play — 
throughout Kriya-vada. It may be that in one sense, look- 
ing from -one point of view, Ais B, It may be that in 
another sense, looking from another point of view, A is 
not-B. It may be that looking from a third point of view, 
A is both B and not-B, and so forth. In other words, the 
Dynamism of Mahavira leaves room enough for determinism, 
or the hypothesis of time, providence, nature, chance. 


VI. The biological and psychological aspects of Kiriyam. 


“There are things which are determined, and there are 
things which are not-determined (niyayaniyayam sartar).”” 


! Majjhima-nikaya, II. 216-222. abhijati=jivavarna (Mbh. XE. 279. 32). 
* Sitra-Kritadya, I, lL. 2. 4. (Jacobi’s translation). 
* Ibid, I. 1. 2. 4. 
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Following the commentators Prof. Jacobi translates it— 
“Things depend partly on fate, and partly on human exer- 
tion.” But keeping to the actual words of the commentators, 
we must interpret the dictum as meaning that “ our happiness 
and misery are wrought partly by fate, soul, time, God or 


nature, and can be regulated partly by our personality or 


manly strength.’ This shows that in the view of Mahavira, 
as later in the view of Kanada, we are in some respects bound 
and in some respects free. Here Mahavira appears to be in 
sharp antagonism with Gosala. 

But the supposed antagonism between the two thinkers 
may easily break down the moment the 
historian can prove that it rests upon a 
difference of standpoints. This brings us to Mahavira’s 
important category of Jira,\a term which we take to denote 
the biological and psychological aspecis of Kiriyam. 

Gosala also taught that ‘all living beings experience 
pleasure and pain, each individually. But Mahavira differed 
from Gosala in teaching that the sole determining factor of 
our entire existence is not fate or anything of the kind but 
the individual agent of our free will. A dialogue in the 
Uvasaga Dasio* embodies Mahavira’s moral contention raised 
against Gosala’s fatalism or denial of free-will activities. 

Mahavira asks Saddaluputta, a lay adherent cf GoSala, 
who was a rich potter, “ How is this pot made ? Is it made 
by dint of exertion and manly strength or without them ?” 
The latter replies: “It is made without them, because, — 
according to our master’s view, there is no such thing as — 
exertion or manly strength, everything being unalterably 
fixed.” _ “Supposing, Saddaluputta, some one of yovr men 
should behave in an improper manner, how would you deal 
with “him?” “T would punish him as severely as I could or 


The category of Jiva. 


2 “ Kimeid niyati-kritamh ca purusa-kaléévara-svabhava-karmadi-kritam tatra katharhcit 
sukha-dukkhadeh purusa-kdra-sidhyatvarh apyasriyate.” 
* Héernle’s Uvasaga Das&o, VII. 196-200. 
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should.”” Thereupon Mahavira retorts: “But what moral 
reason have you for doing so, when, as you say, there is no 
such thing as exertion or manly strength, but all things are 
unalterably fixed? According to your belief, the man 
behaved in such a manner because he could not help it, ruled 
as he was by an overpowering fate.” . 
It is difficult even to imagine that Gosala really intended 
to bring arts such as pot-making within the operations of the 
laws of fate. It is likewise difficult to think that he actually 
ssi ons Determinism “2eant to deny all moral distinctions, respon- 
did not exclude the sibilities and freedom as enunciated by Maha- 


notion of freedom of 
the will, nor did Maba- yjra himself. On a close examination of his 


gether et asi “the doctrine as a whole, we can soon discover that 
i his determinism did not exclude Mahavira’s 
notion of freedom of the will, just as, on the other hand, Maha- 
vira’s Dynamistic philosaphy-did not altogether set aside 
Gosala’s rule of fate. They are complementary, one being 
imperfect and unintelligible without the other. We conceive 
nevertheless that in attempting to banish the possibilities of” 
chance from the world of fact, and of belief and reason, Gosala 
carried his determinism rather too far, and that in consequence 
he confused or at least did not keep quite distinct the two 
standpoints—the biological and psychological, or the physical 
and ethical. Accordingly the task which Gosala had left for 
his immediate successor was to draw a sharp distinction 
between these standpoints by employing the sober method of 
analysis of the laws of action (Karma) and their effects in the 
world of experience. 
The problem was discussed by Buddha also. The three 

Goséla, . Mahavira teachers handled it differently and found a 
Hake germina different solution. Gosala set himself to show 
psychological, or from ow we, as living individuals and in common 
a physical to an ethical . 4 
eee porne. with the rest of sentient existence, are acted 
upon by various natural causes and manifold external 


conditions. The main object of Mahavira was to determine 
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how we, as living individuals and thinking subjects, 
are both acted upon and capable of acting of our own accord. 
Buddha sought to show how we, as rational beings, can act 
according to the laws or principles of reason itself. That is to 
say, the main standpoint of Gosala was biological or objective, 
that of Mahavira both objective and subjective, and that of 
Buddha psychological or subjective. 

The following argument will perhaps give some support to 

these general observations. As we know, Gosala, Mahavira 

ae and Buddha, in common with the Moralists, 

Threefold division of oe ; 

ier sro followed a threefold division of actions into 

| Deed, Word and Thought, or into Thought, 
Word and Deed. The same threefold division is to be found in 
the existing Zend-Avesta, but there is as yet no proof that 
anyone of them borrowed it from the ancient Persians. There is, 
on the other hand, sufficient evidence to prove that Gosaila laid 
stress mainly upon Deed and Word, Thought being to him a 
_ mere half action (upaddhakamma)';' that Mahavira laid almost 
equal stress upon the three—Deed, Word and Thought, while 
the whole emphasis was laid by Buddha upon Thought (mano- 
kamma),” his very definition of action being volition (cetana 
vadami kammanin).* 

Mahavira laid almost equal stress upon Deed, ,Word and 
Thought. ‘This point is so important that if we loose sight of 
it we are apt to ignore half the significance of Kiriyam and 
the whole of the significance of Mahavira’s psychology and 
ethics. In order to establish it, we may separately examine 
two lines of evidence, the Jaina and the Buddhist. In the 
first place, the Jaina Satra-Kritanga preserves a dialogue 
where Adda, a disciple of Mahavira, discusses a view put 
into the mouth of the Buddhists: “If a savage thrusts 


' Digha-nikéya, I. 54. 
* Majjhima-nikaya, III. 2. 7. 
* Anguttara, IM], p. 415. Cf. Mrs. Rhys Davids’ “ Buddhist Psychology,” p. 93. 
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a spit through the side of a granary, mistaking it for a man; 
or through a gourd, mistaking it for a baby, and roasts it, he 
will be guilty of murder.” “If asavage puts a man on a spit 
and roasts him, mistaking him for a fragment of the granary ; 
or a baby, mistaking him for a gourd, he will not be guilty of 
murder.” “If anybody thrusts a spit through a man ora baby, 
mistaking him for a fragment of the granary, putshim on the 
fire and roasts him, that will be a meal fit for Buddhas to 
breakfast upon.” Adda, then, turns upon the Buddhists with 
‘this powerful argument: “ Well-controlled men cannot accept 
your denial of guilt incurred by (unintentional) doing harm to 
living beings........ It is impossible to mistake a fragment of the 
granary for aman; only an unworthy man can say it. How can 
the idea of a man be produced by a fragment of the granary ? 
Even to utter this is an untruth . ......They kill a fattened 
sheep, and prepare food forthe -sake of a particular person ; 
they season the meat with salt and oil, and dress it with pepper. 
You are irreligious, unworthy men, devoted to foolish pleasures, 
who say that partaking heartily of this meat you are not soiled 
by sin...... In compassion to all beings, the scers, the Jiati- 
putras, avoid what is sinful; afraid of it, they abstain from 
food specially prepared for them.” 

The same text contains a few other passages in which the 
Kriyavadin view is contrasted apparently with the Buddhist 
view of delicts and crimes. We learn from one of them that 
for a Kriyavadin “ He who intends to killa living being, but 
does not do it by an act of his body, and who unknowingly kills 
one, both are affected by that act through a slight contact with 
it only, but the demerit in their case is not fully developed.’” 

And in the second place, the Buddhist Upali-sutta records 
that of the three measures of sin and crime, the bodily (Kaya- 
danda) had greater weight with Mahavira than either the vocal 
or the mental, while that which weighed heaviest for Buddha 


‘ Jacobi’s Jaina-sutras, Part 2, pp. 414-416; cf. ibid, 1. 1. 2. 28. 
* Ibid, p. 242. 
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was the mental. “Even in his coming and going a Nigantha 
is apt to cause the slaughter of many animaleules. What 
does Nigantha Nataputta consider to be the moral consequence 
of such an act?” When this question was pressed home by 
Buddha to Upali, then a lay disciple of Mahavira, the latter 
replied : “ Our master does not attach the notion of any great 
sin to an unintentional (unavoidable) act, but only to an act 
which is intentional.” “Then you see, Upali, the main 
determining factor of an act is the volition, motive or intention 
(cetana).”” 

The most important of Buddhist documents to consider as 
to the doctrine of Kiriyarn is the Maha-Saccaka-sutta in 
which the practice of the Ajivikas has been contrasted with 
that of the Buddhists as follows: “Whereas the former 
devote themselves to culture’ of the body, neglecting culture 
of the mind, the lat.er devote themselves to culture of the 
mind, neglecting culture of~the body.” Saccaka clearly 
implies that the followers of. Mahavira cultivate equally 
both the modes of self-training on the ground that which 
affects the body, affects the mind, and vice versd (kayanvayam 
cittarn hoti, cittanvayo kayo hoti).° 

We can easily understand from this that the theory of 
interaction of mind and body was the paysio-psyghological 
ground by which Mahavire seught to justify austerities in 
religious practice, bodily restraints in daily life, and corporeal 
punishment 1 in criminal justice. 

‘The main question remains yet to be answered. What are 
the things which depend on fate, necessity, time, providence, 
nature and the like? Which are determined by natural 

causes and general conditions of existence ? 
aohere is moses’ and what are again the things which are not 
in its nature absolute determined in a similar way? Mahavira’s 
| answers may be summed up in the modern 
expression, that there is physical determinism. He agree with 


: Majjhima-nikaya, 1. 377. 2 Ibid, I. 237-238. 
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Gosala in many respects. For instance, he accepted the classi 
fications of living beings and things as given by the latter. 
He too believed that there is no matter unformed, nothing in 
nature which is dead. It was readily granted by him that our 
duration of life, physical formation,’ number of sense-faculties, 
certain mental qualities and tendencies and intellectual’and 
spiritual powers depend upon the species or types of existence 
(sangati) to which we belong ; that nature (sabhava) implants 
sin our breast certain passions and emotions which develop as 
we grow up, or that as we advance in life we pass through 
many ups and downs, experience many agitations of passion ; 
as in the life of a finite individual, so in the life of the whole, 
the duration of existence is limited, the duration of the world 
as a whole is marked by periods which succeed each other 
alternately and uniformly, showing the predominance of good 
(sw, corresponding in some Way, to love of Empedocles) over 
evil (du, corresponding to Hate), on the predominance of evil 
over good, on the equipoise .of both in an ascending or @ 
descending, a progressive or a retrogressive (utsarpini and 
avasarpini) order®*; and so forth. 

The one point which Gosala left: in obscurity and which 
Mahavira and Buddha brought into prominence was that soul 
or mind7is in its nature supremely white or absolutely pure. 
The various pleasures and amusements, passions and emotions, 
thoughts and impressions which stain it with this or that 
colour, give to it this or that habit and disposition, are quite 
foreign (agantuka) toits nature. The realm of soul is in 
other words the realm of absolute bliss.’ The soul is not only 
open to the influx of sin, but also has that peculiar capacity 
of its own by which it can regain its native purity by shaking 
off all alien elements. There, indeed lies the scope for our 
manly strength, the value of education, nay, the foundation 


: Satra-Kritdiga, II. 3. 37. 
, © © Jaina-siitras, Part 2, p. 227 f.; Heart of Jainism, pp 272-276. 
» Majjhima-nikaya. 1.36; 11-31-36; 1. 483. 
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of our whole moral freedom. For it is in resisting and rising 
superior by the goodness and wisdom of the soul to all natural 
forces and tendencies, passions and emotions, that we build up 
our moral self, and attain immortal life. This doctrine of 
soul belongs historically to Yajnavalkya, whom Buddha seems 
to have esteemed as the upholder of Kiriyavada.' 


VII. The Lpistemological aspect of Kiriyam. 


As we have seen, the Bhagabati Sitra attributes the separa- 
tion of Gosala and Mahavira to a doctrinal difference, while the 
former maintained that there is nothing in nature without life, 
no matter unformed, the latter contended that there are certain 
things which do not strictly come under the category of life 

ene rouge (jiva). This contention on the part o? Maha- 
Ajiva: its signifiea. Vira may perhaps beinterpreted in two ways: 
eras either (1) that Mahavira tried to modify 
Gosala’s general hylozoistic theory by pointing out that there 
| is as a matter of fact death for every living individual; or 

(2) that he implied that there are besides the objects of nature 
or others which are of a purely subjective origin, Accept- 
ing one or other of these two interpretations, we see that 
whereas for Gosala the category was just one, that of Jiva, for 
Mahavira the categories were two, that of Jiva and that of 
Ajiva. This was an advance on the part of the latter. We 
propose here to take the category of Ajiva to denote the 
epistemological aspect of Kiriyam, as distinguished from the 
biological and physical aspects. 

The first thing which Mahavira was anxious to do in con- 
nexion with his theory of knowledge was to see clearly what 

the problems of knowledge are. He seems 
eee to have felt in common with Buddha that 

the question could be settled only by first 
settling what cannot be the problems of knowledge. 


* Majjhima-nikaya. I, 36; II. 31-36; I. 483. 
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So far as this latter question was concerned, the sceptic 
Safijaya had already suggested the lines of its answer. The 
Safjaya, Mahavira QUWestions with regard to which Safjaya sus- 
on ah pended judgment were in fact the questions 
to be excluded from the prublems of knowledge. Is the world 
eternal, or is it non-eternal? Is it both eternal and non- 
eternal, or is it neither eternal nor non-eternal? Is the world 
finite or infinite? Is there any individual existence of man 
after death, or is there not? Is the absolute truth seen face 
to face by a seer, comprehended by a philosopher, part of real 
tangible existence or not? It was with regard to these and 
similar questions that Safjaya refused to put forth any affirma- 
tive proposition. To avoid error he contented himself with the 
four famous negative propositions; A is not B; A is not not- 
B': A is not both B and not-B, A is not neither B nor not-B. 
It is with regard to the self-same questions that Mahavira 
declared : “‘ From these alternatives you cannot arrive at truth ; 
from these alternatives you are certainly led to error.” “The - 
world exists, the world does not exist. The world is unchange- 
able, the world is in constant flux. The world has a beginning, 
the world has no beginning. The world has an end, the 
world has no end,ete. The persons who are not well-instructed 
thus diffex in their opinions, and profess their dogmas without 
reason.” ® And these. were precisely the questions which 
Buddha regarded as unthinkable (acinteyyani) on the ground 
that those who will think about them are sure to go mad, 
without ever being able to find a final answer, or to reach 
apodeictic certainty.’ | 
However, even with regard to these problems Mahavira 
differed from Safijaya, and Buddha from both, if not in any 


! Dial, B. I, pp. 39-40; 75. a + 
2 Sitra-Kritdiga, 11.5.3: “ Eehim dohith thanehim vavab4ro na v1jja. Eehim dohim 
4 hanchin andy@rar tu jinae.” (Jacobi's translation.) 
* * Koaraiiga, I. 7-3. 


* Anguttara-nikaya, LI. p. 80. 
~1 
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other respect, at least in attitude. For the cowardly manner 
in which Safijaya tried to evade them shows that he did not 
himself feel certain whether error lay on his side or on that of 
others. As a successor and younger contemporary of Saiijaya, 
Mahiavira’s position was somewhat better, something inter- 
mediate between that of an ignorant sceptic and that of an 
enlightened philosopher of the critical school. His was the 
standpoint of the antimonian (syadvadin), who is represented by 
later Jaina writers’ and Buddhist Sarvastivadins (Syadvadins) 
of the 3rd century B.C. in the following manner: If he has 
to answer any questions touching ‘ matters of fact,” he should 
answer them by saying, contrary to betha 
dogmatist and a sceptic: “It may be that 

in one sense, looking from one point of view, Ais B. It may 

be that in another sense, looking from another point of view, 

A is not-B. It may again be that looking from a third point 

of view, A is both B and not-B» It-may equally be that when 
. viewed from a fourth point of view, A is neither B nor not-B.” 


It is then clear that in the view of Mahavira and Buddha 
metaphysics could not be a science, and also that the sceptic 
Safijaya had prepared the way for both of them. Prof. Jacobi 
thought that “in opposition to the Agnosticism of Safijaya, 
Mahavira has established the Syadvada.” Besides ‘Gosala, 
Safijaya is a great land-mark in the development of the 
philosophy of Mahavira and Buddha. It is remarkable 
that Sariputta, formerly the chief disciple of Saiijaya, the 
founder of the sceptical school, became later the chief 
disciple of Buddha, the founder of the analytical school,—a 
fact which Prof. Jacobi was the first to emphasize, and which 
has almost the same force as Kant’s famous dictum that the 


Syadvada. 


. * See Syfdvada-mafijart; Sapta-bhaigi-taraigini; Bhandarkar’s Report for 1883-84, 
p. 95 f.; Jacobi’s Jaina-siitras, XXVII-XXIX: “Sydd asti; sydd ndsti; sydd asti ndsti; 
syad avaktavyah; sy&d asti avaktavyah; sydd néasti avaktavyah; syad asti nasti avakta- 
vyab.” ; 

* Kathavatthn, I. 6. 55 58. 
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sceptic is the true school master to lead the dogmatic specu- 
lator towards a sound criticism of the understaniing and of 
reason.' 

To return to our main question: if the problems stated 
above cannot be the proper subjects of investigation of know- 
ledge, then what were for Mahavira the real problems? The 
problems were: what and in what manner can we become 
aware in and through our mind of ourselves and of others who 
are finite individuals like us ? What are the modes of cognition, 
or categories of thought? What are, in other words, 
‘demonstrable facts’ relating to a concrete individual as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘ probable ’ ? 


According to the view, the demonstrable facts are these 
five (paiica asti-kaya) : Dhamma (sense-data), 
Adhamma (data other than those furnished 
by the senses), Agasa (spacé); Jiva (soul or finite conscious- 
ness), and Puggala (Matter or the material).” Each one of 
these facts is to be understood .according to the following- 
categories*: Substance (dabba), Attribute (guna), Field of 
action (khetta), Time (kala), Sequence or causal relations 
(pajjava),* Division (padesa), and Transformation (parinama). 
In view of the fact that there is nowhere to be found in 
the older texts any systematic exposition of Mahavira’s theory 
of knowledge, we shall here content ourselves with urging two 
points regarding it. First, in a passage of the Samavayanga, 
the five demonstrable facts (paiica asti-kaya) are spoken of as 
being immutable, permanent or eternal elements of knowledge 
to which no notion of temporal relations can attach; they are 
above time—past, present and future, and yet hold good 
universally and for all times. The great interest of the 


Pafica asti-Kaya. 


” 
2 Max Muller’s translation of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, Vol. IT, p. 659. 
*.3 Samavaydiga, 15; 193; 199. It also refers to similar passages in the Sthindiga 
and the Bhagavati-sitra. 
* According to later Jaina writers, pajjava= Sanskrit paryayah. But it seems that the 
word equates with the Pali paccaya or Sanskrit pratyayah. 
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passage is that it enables us to see the sharp. contrast between 
the views of Mahavira and. Kakuda Katyayana. Whereas thé 
latter identified the concepts of a finite mind with conerete 
things existing eternally in space and time, the former 
did not. 7 

»Secondly, Mahavira so far agreed with Kakuda Katyayana 
that he too conceived a plurality of substances. In dismiss- 
ing the notion of a single universal soul, Mahavira’s’ object 
was to protest against subjective idealism which was continu- 
ally tending to make the ‘transcendental self’ into a sort of 
entity. In dealing with Mahavira’s philosophy as a whole.it 
must be borne in mind that there are in its background 
Gosala’s biological speculations. 


f 
: 


re 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 

CONCLUSION. | | 

I ie ane 

Here we have to close the rather incomplete survey from 
within of the development of Indian philosophy before the 
‘advent of the Buddha. Incomplete, because according to’ out 
original plan, the history was to have been brought down to 
the time of Sayana-Madhava (14th century A.D.). We could 
hardly realise, until experience actually revealed, the: vastness 
of the field chosen even for a rapid survey, and the immensity 
of the task to achieve with materials requiring a careful 
sifting and necessitating in places a great deal of historical 
reconstruction. Consideration of »practical difficulties happily 
suggested curtailment 6f the Scope of the work, with the 
result that we had to be satisfied with a modest plan, brings 
ing the history down to the 6th century B.C., and closing it 
with Mahavira. But the plan, however mi od bat covers cen- 
turies of thought-evolution which in respect of antiquity and 
importance — merits the deepest reflections of the modern 
studehty whether inthe East or in the West. We must say 
with Dr, Oldenberg that “hundreds of years before Buddha’s 
time movements were in progress in Indian thought, which 
prepared the way for Buddhism, and y,cannot therefore be 
separated from a sketch of the latter,”! or with Dr. Paul 
‘Deussen that “the thoughts of the Upanishads led in’ the 
post-Vedic period not only to the two great religions of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, but also to a series of philosophicai 
systems.” -Buddha’s analytic method of enquiry (vibhajja- 
vada) imparted a great synthetic landmark to the history of 
_ Early Indian Philosophy. A perusal of the foregoing pages 
will have, we hope, made it abundantly elear that the synthetic 


* Buddha, Hoey’s translation, p. 6. _ * Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 34, 
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development presupposes a large number of philosophical. 
thoughts that constituted its immediate background—negative 
as well as positive. It has also been indicated how Buddha 
grouped the current philosophical notions under four pairs of 
extremes (anta) comprising thesis and antithesis and how he 
endeavoured by his system of the Middle Path to avoid as well 
as reconcile them without jeopardising his own position. These 
four pairs of extremes, as presented in Buddhist literature, 
are :— ; 

1, (a) Eternalist thesis—that everything exists (sabbam 
atthiti). This is one extreme. 

(6) Annihilationist antithesis—that nothing exists 
(sabbum n’atthiti)—This is another extreme,' 
Between these two extremes lay whole centuries 
of metaphysical evolution. | 

2, (a) Determinist thesis—that ‘everything is pre-deter- 
mined (sabbam pubbekatahetu). This is one 
extreme, yielding the postulate of Being—what 
is is ; something comes out of something ; nothing 
comes out of nothing. 

(5) Fortuitist antithesis—that nothing is caused and 
conditioned (sabbam ahetu-appaccaya)—This is 
another extreme,’ yielding the postulate of non- 
Being—What is not comes to be (ahutva hoti); 
something comes out of nothing. Between these 
two extremes lay whole centuries of logical 
evolution. 

3. (a) Individualist thesis—that weal and woe are caused 
by the moral agent of an act (sukhadukkham 
sayamkatam). This is one extreme. 

(b) Fatalist antithesis—that weal and woe are caused 
by agents other than self (sukhadukkham param- 
katam).—This is another extreme.* 


Samyutta, I], pp. 17, 96 ; TIT, p. 135. * Aiguttara, I, p. 173 f.; Digha, I. 
3 Ante, p. 386,f. n. 1. 
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Between these two extremes lay whole centuries of 
ethical evolution. 

4. (a) Hedonist and Utilitarian thesis—that adherence to 
pleasures of the sense constitutes the path to the 
goal (kamesu kamasukhallikdnuyoga). This is 
one extreme. 9 

(b) Ascetic antithesis—that self-mortification consti- 

tutes the path to final release (attakilamathd- 

: nuyoga). This is another extreme.’ Between these 
two lay whole centuries of socio-religious evolution. 

The mental attitude implied in Buddha's analytic method 

of enquiry differs merely in degree from that implied in 
Mahavira’s antinomian® mode of reviewing the many dogmatic 
but conflicting assertions of philosophers about the origin, 
existence and destiny of the, world and of life as a whole. 
These two methods lead us back to Sanjaya of the Belattha 
clan, whose scepticism suggested the suspension of judgment 
as the best path-way to peace. The questions on which he 
suspended his judgment, whether for or against, embraced, 
as we have seen (p. 331), a number of problems of meta- 
physical and theological character. We have further seen 
that the sceptical or agnostic attitude can as well be traced in 
the syeculation of earlier thinkers. In the Kathopanisad, 
for instance, there is reference to doubt entertained by some 
school of thinkers regarding the possibility of future existence 
of man. The teaching of the Kena Upanisad has a ring of 
agnosticism, and it is clearly brought out in the paradoxical 
assertions about the incognisability of mental events whereby 
objects are cognised. If we carry our enquiry back to the 
philosophical hymns of the Rig-Veda we should not be astonish- 
ed to find a similar sceptical or agnostic attitude in them. Asa 
matter of fact, we read in Hymn X. 129 that the sun shining in 
the highest heaven being later in origin than the cosmic process 


» Dhammacakkapavattana Sutta. 
2 The word has been used here to denote a dialectic method of judging two sides of a 


question. 
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as a Whole, no one can say whether the sun himself knows 
the genesis of the cosmos or not (veda yadi va na veda). In 
another hymn (I. 164) the Risi Dirghatamas proclaims in an 
agnostic vein: “ What thing I truly am I know not clearly: 
mysterious, fettered in my mind I wander.” If we push our 
enquiry farther back to the mythological poetry which consti- 
tuted the immediate background of the philosophical hymns, 
it is curious that there too we would find indication of some 
school of risis doubting the existence of Indra.! The pursuit of, 
this one line of enquiry lays bare the fact that there is no abrupt 
beginning in history. In every age there have been sceptics 
and agnostics, though not technically so called. Although 
from the psychological point of view the sceptical or the 
agnostic attitude has expressed itself in every age, it has 
differed from time to time in regard to the subject of specu- 
lation and the mode of expression!—Iii the mythological poetry 
the doubt was entertained with regard to the existence of 
Indra; in the philosophical -hymns, with regard to the know- 
ledge of the single, the first cause of the Universe, and the 
knowledge of the genesis of the cosmos; in a subsequent age 
represented by the older Upanisads, the same doubt arises 
with regard to the cognisability of mental events and the 
future existence of man, while we find that scepticigm:, came 
to be formulated as a definite method of philosophic 
investigation in the hands of Saijaya who was an elder 
contemporary and common predecessor of Mahavira and 
Buddha; it also came to be exercised over a wider range 
of problems. Thus investigating a known period of history 
from the Vedas to Mahavira, we could discover certain broad 
divisions, characterised each by the predominance of some 
special problems, that is to say, that with every change of 
problem a new epoch had commenced. The divisions thus 
marked out are three, viz., (1) Vedic, (2) Post-Vedie, (3) Neo- 
Vedic-and-Sophistic. The main ‘problem of Vedic thought 


' Rig-veda, VIII. 89, 3, 
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is cosmological, that of the Post-Vediec period is Physico- 
Psychological and that of the Neo-Vedic-and-Sophistie, 
logico-ethical. Each of these synthetic divisions follows 
upon a cruder stage of mythology, casuistry or sophistry. 
The cruder stage intervening two synthetic landmarks is 
naturally a transitional period during which the cosmologieal 
problem tended towards the physico-psychological or the latter 
towards the logico-ethical. . 

_ The general movement of thought was continuous. This 
is not to say that newer ideas did completely supplant the 
older ones and in their turn were replaced by still newer ones. 
On the other hand, it is clearly manifest from many instances 
that an idea of a certain period never became extinguished, | 
although it had given rise to and was superseded by a newer 
one. In fact, every period has contributed to the multiplication 
of philosophic thought, and-the older ones exist side by side 
with newer offshoots and modifications. The whole process, 
viewed in one way, would seem.to.be,a gradual unfolding of 
philosophic consciousness of a certain section of humanity, 
and viewed in another, it would appear to be a process of 
supersession and supplementation. This two-fold process of 
evolution was instrumental to the accumulation of myriads of 
conflictipg views and dogmas, differing from each other in 
slight shades, blurring the intellectual vision, towards the close 
of the 7th century B.C. It was at such a stage that Sanjaya 
entered upon his vigorous sceptical campaign and paved the 
way for Mahavira, who adopted a new antinomian test to 
’ judge the current theories and dogmas and religious practices 
in their ultimate logical, ethical and practical issue. It 
remains to be seen how these diverse issues came to be handled 
by the Buddha and what the result was that followed upon 
the introduction of an analytic method of enquiry and true 
valuation of concepts and things in the light of the Buddhist 


theory of causal genesis. 
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Though we have said that there is no abrupt or absolute 
beginning in history, it is indispensable that for historical 
purpose we have to define the period chosen for investigation 
in’ respect of time and place, in order to conceive a beginning 
and an end, an upper and a lower limit. To our purpose, 
the hymn of Aghamarsana marks the commencement of Indian 
philosophy, for it is here that we find that not only a problem 
has been clearly stated but also that it has been definitely 
attempted. Itis this test of clearness and definiteness in 
statement and handling of problems which we have taken to 
- distinguish philosophy from its background of mythology and 
popular casuistry. Although the innumerable hymns com- 
posing the vast collection of the Rig-Veda are full of inquisitive 
questions as to the what, the whenee, the how, the whither, of 
things, none of the earlier hymns are so definitely philo- 
* sophical as the hymn ascribed'toAghamarsana It was not 
to our purpose to set upan enquiry into the time and 
place of the composition of these earlier hymns, the 
task being left to those who would study them from the 
antiquarian point of view. In Part TI dealing with Vedic 
philosophy we have considered only those hymns *vhich have 
been recognised by Vedic scholars as of philosophic interest, 
and almost all of which are to be found in the tenth or last 
Book of the Rig-Veda. We hold that the Xth Book and some 
of the philosophic hymns scattered in the 1st Book were added 
at a later date to an earlier redaction of the Rig-Veda, and it is 
quite possible that the latest hymn may be separated from the 
most ancient by a long interval of time. The philosophical 
hymns with which we are concerned must be relegated to the 
closing period of the Rig-Veda, which judging from the chrono- 
logy of thought may not be dated before 1500 B.C. In 
respect of place, they seem to have been composed or uttered 
in the land of the Seven Rivers or, more precisely, in that 
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tract of land which was bounded on the north-west by the 
Sindhu and the Sarasvati, and on the north-east by the 
Jamuna and the Ganga. Roughly speaking, this tract is taken 
to comprise the region covered by the Punjab and the North- 
western Frontier Provinces. So much about the upper limit 
of our history in regard to time and place. 

The internal investigation as to the chronology of the 
philosophical hymns has been carried on mainly in the light 
of the chronology of thought, and the general trend of thought 
has been judged by the test, how far it has represented the 
development of the idea of God, of course, on the cosmo- 
logical basis. The chronology of the philosophical hymns 
thus conceived is merely tentative and provisional. It is Jeft 
to the future historian to test this chronology by considering 
the inter-relation of those hymns in the light of some other 
problem, viz., a problem other than ‘that of the development of 
the idea of God. Vedic philosophy. commenced, as set forth in 
Part I, with an enquiry into. the nature of the first cause or 
cosmic matter and of the cosmic process and its successive * 
stages, and the unity and order of the visible universe. The 
attempted solution of the questions which arose on cosmo- 
logical plane goes to prove that the Vedic seers differed widely 
from one another, although their speculations all tended to the. 
conception of the singleness of the first cause, whether it be 
Water, or Air, or lire, or the Solar Substance, and to the recog- 
nition of a wonderful order, a rhythmic progress of things in 
the physical universe. Thus their speculations supply a 
number of ancient types of cosmological theory, more 
varied and numerous than the types supplied by Greek philo- 
sophy in its first stage. The instances of close resemblance 
have been noted in their proper place. 

As to the striking points of resemblance, we have noticed 
that first philosophic reflections originated in India and Greece 
in religion ; that a peaceful time was a necessary condition of 
pondering oyer the riddles of existence; and that the first 
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conception of God was within the realm of the physical. But 
Vedie philosophy went far ahead, culminating in the abstract 
conception of one God, represented as the Divine Architect. — 
In these cosmological speculations, the importance of which 
has been indicated in its proper place, lay the germs and possi- 
bihties of later Indian thought and the basis upon which 
the structure of Hindu society was built. For instance, 
Aghamarsana’s hymn contains the first philosophic conception 
of the Year, which can be traced in a developed form in the 
Atharva Veda, the Mahabharata and the Puranas as a Doctrine 
of Time which influenced the popular mind so largely as to 
become a by-word of faith. The famous Purusa-sikta 
yields a conception of the universe as an organic whole, 
constituted by different groups of beings and things with 
distinct places and functions, all inter-connected, and it 
supplied a philosophic exposition of the Caturvarnya system 
which, with the progress of civilisation and advancement of 
thought, had a supergrowth in the Grama theory of individual 
training and culture. But everything is so vague and inde- 
finite. One may as well go back to the Brahmanaspati and 
Visvakarman hymns for the origin of the Vedantie conception 
of Brahman, as also of the Nyaya conception of God. The 
Upanisadic tradition traces, as we have seen, the oigin of 
the Sankhya conception of Purusa to the Purusa-stkta 
ascribed to Narayana, but one may as well derive the whole 
cosmological aspect of Sankhya philosophy from the Nasadiya- 
sikta (X. 129) where the cosmic changes have been conceived 
as gradual transformation of the primitive matter (Water), due 
to the influence of the creative fervour (Warmth), immanent 
in it, and where the terms saftva, rajas and tamas denoting 
vaguely the threefold divisions of the physical universe are 
met with. 


> 
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We have closed the first part—the Vedic philosophy—with 
the abiding impression that Vedic thought was in its funda- 
mental character geo-centric, and its main interest lay in 
speculations about the physical world. But taking a retros- 
pective view and scanning the hymns we discovered that the 
problems of the subsequent period, called post-Vedic, was 
anticipated in Dirghatamas’ hymn (I. 164) in the expression 
“What thing I am I know not clearly,” and a few other 
detached hymns embodying the conception of Truth (Satya) 
ang Right (Dharma) as 7ita denoting the eternal order of 
things (X. 85); the conception of Faith (Sraddha) as the yearn- 
ing of the heart for better condition of existence (X. 85); 
the vague notion of the four stages of the development of the 
foetus in the womb (X? 85);-and the equally vague notion 
of rebirth and the two» paths; devayana and pityi-yana, along 
which the soul after death’ proceeds’ to its destination. In the 
conflict between the worshippers of Indra standing for absolute 
power and Varuna standing for order, and in Dirghatamas’ 
conception of two birds, 7¢., of the play of two opposed 
factors of active vitality and passive mentality in the cosmos, 
we find.anticipated the subsequent antagonism between the 
Brahman philosophers upholding sccial order and the *mechan- 
istic conception of life ( pransvada) and the Ksatriya 
philosophers advocating the idea of renunciation and up- 
holding the rationalistic view of soul (Brahmavada). The 
Brahmana portion of the older Brahmanas disclosed to us a 
transitional stage marked by a fusion of racial elements, an 
intermingling of Vedic speculations, admixture of philosophy, 
mythology and popular casuistry, elaboration of rituals and 
interpretation of the Vedic hymns. It is in the Brahmanic 
efforts that we find the beginning of various sciences and 
arts, of the method of classification and systematization, and 
of the growth of the consciousness that man is the best of 
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creatures. With the dawning of this consciousness we find _ 
that the attention of the philosophers came to be concen- 
trated upon the problem of man in his relation to the 
material world, the organic world, to society, to his senses, 
mind and soul. The Second Part dealing with post-Vedie 
philosophy covers the period from Mahidasa Aitareya_ to 
Yajiiavalkya. Going by the Pauranic tradition about the 
age of Pariksit' who lived just a generation before Yajiia- 
valkya, the lower limit of the post-Vedie period can be_ 
brought down to 1300 B.C. But judging from the process 
of thought-evolution the limit may as well be brought down 
nearer to Buddha, say, to 900 B.C. 

Another point to be noted is that the centre of Aryan 
activity and culture was shifted to the land of Kuru-Pajficala, 
which retained its importance down to the time of Pariksita 
or Janmejaya. No doubt, itswas under the patronage of 
Pariksita and his forefathers that post-Vedic philosophy fiour- 
ished so much. A prominent.landmark in philosophy of this 
period was reached in Uddalaka Aruni. Towards the close 
of this period, with the death of Janamejaya and Uddalaka, 
the centre of Aryan influence and culture was shifted further 
south-east to Videha, where Yajiavalkya, the last landmark 
of post-Vedic philosophy, successfully pursued his philosophic 
career under the patronage of King Janaka, challenging in 
philosophical controversies, great thinkers, ‘especially those 
hailing from Kuru-Pafcala; and it was now that the Aryan 
sovereignty spread over the greater portion of Northern India 
from Gandhiara to Videha and Kasi. 

The history of the post-Vedic period has been built up with 
materials drawn mainly from the works of a few ancient 
Brahman schools such as _ the Aitareyas, the Chandogyas, the 
Kausitakeyas, the Taittiriyas and the Satapathas. A distine- 
tion had to be made between the chronology of literature and 


* The date of Pariksit,in roand numbers, is 1400 B.C. Ray Chaudhnari’s ‘ Early Distory 
of the Vaishnava Sect,’ p. 38. Cf. Pargiter’s ‘ Dynasties of the Kali Age,’ p. 58, 
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- that of thought especially where a particular text like the 


Chandogya Brahmana-Upanisad is a compilation, containing 
the views of several teachers, differing in content from one 
another. The Aitareya Brahmana and the Aranyaka, omitting 
the Upanishad portion, represent together a homogeneous body 
of doctrines which may be judged as the system of a parti- 
eular individual or of a particular school of thought, say that 
of Mahidasa Aitareya or of the Aitareya school. The case of 
the Upanisad is different, as it contains the views of many 
individuals and schools other than those of the Aitareyas. 
This holds true of the Kausitaki and the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanisads, while the Taittiriya represents the views of one 
and the same school, viz., that of the Taittiriyas. In cases 
where the texts do not represent coherent systems, we have 
analysed their component elements, and arranged them on 
internal evidence in a chronological order. We have shown 
how the post-Vedic period commenced with the Aitareya 
system, which was the greatest ‘synthetic landmark in pre- 
Buddhistic Indian thought. In tracing the development and 
exposition of the doctrine of “so’ham”—* I am He ”—i.e., of the 
identity of the individual with the universal self in its morpho- 
logical, physiological and psychological aspects, we have 
notieed -how different lines of investigation issued forth from 
one common substratum, leading to the scientific conceptions 
of astronomy, anatomy, physiology, embryology, biology, logic, 
psychology and ethics. During this period we came across 
different types of thought, some with old Vedic characteristics, 
some resembling Pythagorean and Anaxagorean, the predomi- 
nant types being Aristotelian and’ Platonic. Indian philo- 
sophy took a systematic turn in the teachings of Uddalaka, 
for it is here that we find that different lines of thought 
branched off to give rise in later times to the fundamental 
conceptions of Vedanta, Bauddha, Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya and 
Vaisesika systems. In this period Indian philosophy would 
appear to be on the whole a lay movement, almost all the 
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teachers being married householders. We have noticed that 
the antagonism prevalent during this period was between Brah- 
mans and Ksatriyas, and that Brahmanic thought tended to 
justify the civic duties of man on the ground of the gradual 
development of self or gradual manifestation of the potentia- 
lities,of life, while the Ksatriya thought tended contrarywise 
to give preference to the subjective mdde of attaining true 
self-hood and living an ascetic life in the forest, practising 
penance and cultivating inner culture and faith. The develop- _ 
ment of Aranyaka life which commenced during the closing 
period of the Rig- Veda is one of the prominent features of the 
/post-Vedic period. One of the mooted questions of philosophy 
= was whether the higher plane of man’s activity could be co- 
7 ordinated or harmonised with the lower functions that a man 
has to discharge as a living body and social being. In the 
development of many psychological theories of the senses, the 
mind, and the soul and their functions. and inter-relations we 
notice the basis of the fundamental conceptions of Buddhist 
psychology which holds a unique position in ancient human 
thought, especially in the whole of Indian philosophy. The 
period closed with the philosophy of Yajiavalkya in whose 
teachings we discovered a conscious attempt to compromise 
the claims put forward by the Brahman and Ksatriya thinkers. 
It is again in his teachings that we could discover the logical 
trend of entire post-Vedic thought tending towards the psycho- 
ethical. Yajiavalkya’s psychological speculations about the 
waking, the dreaming and the sleeping states of soul, and: his 
theories about birth, death and rebirth laid the foundation of 
the Jaina, the Buddhist and the Hindu doctrines of Karma. 


IV 
With the close of post-Vedie thought we entered upon 
~ another period which may be designated in history as the neo- 
Vedic-and-Sophistic. During this period the principal com- 
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batants in philosophy were no longer the Ksatriya and Brahman 
householders, but the Sramans and Brahman wanderers, who 
were divided into numerous religious orders and schools of 
thought. In the light of the evidence. of Buddhist literature 
one can see that no less than 50 orders and schools of recluses 
and wanderers, some anti-Brahmanic in their attitude andsthe 
majority in favour of the Brahmanic system of morals yielding 
the Hedonistic, the Utilitarian, the Juristic and the Ascetic 
standards of judgment. It seems that these religious orders 
and schools of philosophy arose as if to bridge over the gulf 
widely separating the two modes of thought, the two modes 
of life, the two modes of expression. The centre of activity 
was shifted farther eastwards towards Gaya, Campa and Vesali. 
This period closes with Mahavira. The prominent feature of 
its political history, as may, be ascertained from the ancient 
Jaina and Buddhist texts,’is the existence of many independent 
’ Aryan or semi-Aryan powers in Northern India divided into 
4 monarchies and a number of ‘oligarchies of various descrip-., 
tions. Since Yajiavalkya there seems to have been a long 
state of war which resulted in the conquest of Kasi by the 
Koialans, Videha by the Vajjis and the ascendancy of the 
kingdom of Magadha. As may be inferred from the Epic 
kernel.of the Mahabharata, the absolute powers had developed 
from a tribal stage and gradual subjugation of one tribe by 
another. The powers were generally related to one another 
by matrimonial alliances, and, according to the Jaina evidence, 
the alliance of 18 eastern tribal powers existed down to the 
demise of Makkhali Gosala and Mahavira. The influence of 
these independent powers and warring factors upon the course 
of Indian philosophy and on the development of Indian 
language, literature, sciences and arts cannot be overstated, 
for it was under the auspices of one or other of these princes 
that the religious orders and schools of philosophy flourished. 
The main characteristic of this period, so far as philosophy is 
concerned, were the freedom of thought and the general 
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spirit of toleration. The philosophical controversies carried cn 
in a spoken language by the recluses and wanderers on matters 
ethical, social, religious and philosophical, served to enrich 
Sanskrit language, and give rise to Vernacular literatures. 
Every shade of opinion was advocated with the utmost 
sudtlety of reasoning and sophistry, with the result that 
gradually all the pre-historic conditions of the development 
of logic and dialectic as a science made their appearance. 
One can easily discover that some of the conflicting opinions 
emerged out of the ambiguity in the earlier thoughts. 
Although in most cases we do not find the discovery of a new 
truth, the interest of the period as a whole lies in the emphasis 
laid upon certain logical consequences of earlier thoughts dis- 
criminated and tested with utmost logical acumen. Through 
this conflict of opinions two facts come to be emphasized. 

(1) That there is a higher-self which has got the power 
to rise above material conditions and can arrive, by its own 

. efforts, to a condition where it’is‘not touched by our sensuous 
experiences. 

(2) That this ideal state of self, reachable by a subjective 
mode of effort, constitutes the supreme goal of man. 

Asa result of the antagonism between the Sramans and 
Brahman wanderers the @érama theory came to be synthesized 
with the earlier caturvarnya system. But the possibility of 
such a coalition was clearly indicated in the Taittiriya philo- 
sophy, just as the beginnings of Sophistic movements can also 
be traced in the personal example set by Uddalaka Aruni and in 
the many philosophical controversies bet ween Yajiavalkya and 
his contemporaries. It is not at all surprising that the earlier 
thoughts of the Upanisads were continued in the intellectual 
activity of the period with many ramifications and newer 
scientific and artistic developments. It is in the teachings of 
the Philosophers and Sophists of this period that we begin to see 
a clearer differentiation of earlier thoughts, some proceeding — 
towards Sankhya-Yoga, e.g., the views of Pippalada, Pitirana 1 
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Kassapa and Pakudha Kaccayana ; some towards the Vaisesika 
philosophy, e. g., the views of Pakudha Kaccayana, Gosala and 
Mahavira; some towards Vedanta and Nyaya, e.g., the views 
of the Mundakas and the Gotamakas; and some towards Bud- 
dhist philosophy, e.g., the views of Pakudha Kaccayana, Ajita, 
Safijaya, Gosala and Mahavira. Here again we find a close 
resemblance between the Ancient Indian and the Greek types 
of speculation, ¢.g., between the views of Naciketas and 
Parmenides ; between the views of Pakudha Kaccaiyana and 
Empedocles ; between those of Ajita and Epicurus. One very 
important point has been emphasized in Part IIT, viz., that the 
Isa, the Katha, the Kena, the Mundaka and such other texts 
which have hitherto been considered as the oldest among the 
Upanisads have been all found to be later in point of date 
than Yajiiavalkya. The records of most of the schools of re- — 
cluses and Brahman wanderers have not come down to us, but 
we have found reason to believe that the views of these schools 
can still be found in one or other of’these later Upanisads in _ 
the vast accumulation of the Mahabharata and the Puranas, 
but we leave all these surmises to the future historian of 
Indian philosophy to test. 


a V 


In dealing with the history of Indian Philosophy before the 
rise of Buddhism we have to move in a period when it is diffi- 
cult to speak of a system of philosophy in its later technical 
sense, but mainly of some daring and far-reaching speculations 
forming the earlier landmarks or stages of later schools of philo- 
sophy, whether Brahmanic, Jaina or Buddhistic. We trust that 
we have not failed to indicate, wherever possible, the types of 
speculation which tended towards one or other of the six 
schools of Hindu philosophy. The subject, however, requires a 
closer investigation and independent study, which is quite out of 
place in our work. Only a word remains to be said regarding 
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the comparison we have instituted, here and there, between 
Indian philosophy and Greek thought. It was really not our 
purpose to bring Greek philosophy under our survey and raise 
any question of borrowing. Wherever we have resorted to a 
comparison, we have done so with no other end in view than 
orientation of Indian thoughts themselves. The point of pre- 
historie contact between the Indian and the Greek thought is 
generally sought in the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of soul, but, having no conclusive evidence to hand, we 
have refrained from dealing with that disputed point. But it 
has been pointed out that with Alexander’s Indian campaign 
in the 4th century B. C. an intellectual connection came to be 
established through Pyrrho of Elis who is said to have studied 
philosophy under the Indian Gymnosophists and Chaldean 
Magi, or, as we hold, who imbibed his sceptical bias from the 
followers of Safijaya, the Sceptic. © The Greek ambassador 
Megasthenes, as is well-known, was much impressed by the 
_ prevalence in northern India.of »philosophical views similar to 
those of Plato and Aristotle when he visited the court of 
Chandragupta shortly after Alexander’s departure. 

“The East is East and the West is West.” This has 
already passed into a maxim of our time. Although it 
would not be easy to say how far the dictum is literally 
true, we concede that one can derive from it, if not a truth, 
at least a precious warning which is—one must rot hold 
comparison between two countries, nations or races, and 
much less between their cherished teachers until one has 
discovered a common trait to judge and appreciate them. 
A comparative study of Greek and Ancient Indian philosophy, 
attempted in our work, has yielded cases of resemblance, more 
or less close. hose who are still in doubt as to the possibility 
ofa history of philosophy as a genuine science can discover in 
the history of Indian philosophy a great world of ideas furnish- 
ing many interesting parallels to western thought. Should such 
a time ever come for a thorough comparative study, those of 
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.wider outlook can find in its light what is commonly given in 
the human reason, and how that original gift develops as time 
goes on in manifold forms. It will doubtless set forth the 
same human spirit manifesting itself among different peoples 
in different climes and exhibit certain eternal problems _pre- 
occupying the thoughtful section of humanity of all ages. 
However looking back to the past, the historian cannot but be 
impressed by the fact that however ancient the Semitic and 

-Chinese civilizations may be, the Indo-Aryans and the Greeks 
with their Roman neighbours stand out in history as the 
originators of philosophy and scientific thought. 

. The peculiar interest of the study of Indian philosophy is 
that from the Vedas onwards we have almost a continuous 
record, in the light of which a mighty movement and progress 
of human thought can be visualized. It is certainly not our 
object to extol the past whieh is in a sense dead and therefore 
indifferent to praise and.blame. We have taken pains, there- 
fore, to judge history as itis and’not as it ought to be, with 
reservation—so far as practicable. In fact, with Lord Acton we 
have searched earnestly and sympathetically certain past  re- 
cords of mankind to learn wisdom for the present, to study the 
lives and teachings of ancient Indian teachers on their purely 
humen and historical side. Much has been said and much 
remains yet to be said. But the process of evolution of 
Indian thought, as discovered in our investigation, has served 
to supply us with the key to the development of other aspects 
of Indian culture.’ 


* Our “ Asoka’s Dhamma—a Landmark of Indian Literature and Religion "— 
which is a joint-work, is an instance of what an investigation on the same lines has done. 
The work will be published soon by the University of Calcutta. 
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1. Complement or Entelechy (p. 66)—The meaning attached 
by Aristotle to this expression is that soul is nothing but a 
complement of the living body, 7.e., something added to life. > 
We do not know of any Sanskrit equivalent of the expression, 
but there is a passage in the Aitareya Aranyaka (IIT. 12), 
where it is clearly stated that soul enters (or is inserted) 
into the body, after it has reached an advanced stage of 
embryonic development, through the suture at the top of the 
skull. Cf. Taittiriya Up. (I. 6.1)2."Note Rhys Davids’ observa- 
tions in his Buddhist India, p. 253. ~ : 

2. Purna Kasyapa—The Pali-epithet Ptrana has been 
Sanskritized on p. 277 as Piarna, which seems incorrect. 
Nowhere in the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts Parna has been 
used as the Sanskrit equivalent of it. Paranakh would 
have been the right equivalent. In the Mahabharata 
Piiranah occurs as the name of a distinguished teacher. This 
does not affect our remark that the meaning and derivation 
of the epithet are very different from those suggested by’ 
Buddhaghosa. 

3. Supiya, Suppiya (p. 326)—This word supiya, as we are 
informed by a friend, occurs in some of the Kharosthi 
incriptions, edited by Rapson, (e.g., No. 272) apparently as the 
designation of an itinerant body of ascetics. It would be worth 
while to investigate whether any new light could be thrown 
thereof on the interpretation of the word. 


4. Gymnosophists (p. 328)—TIt is not at all clear from either . 
Strabo’s description or Plutarch’s Life of Alexander that the 
Gymnonosophistae or Naked sophists formed a compact or 
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- homogeneous body. of Indian philosophers, They are re- 
presented no doubt as in some way attached to a royal court, 
though not precisely in service of the state. No definite clue 
to their identification either with the Ajivikas, Jains, or with 
Safijaya’s followers can be elicited from Plutarch’s account of 
the replies of ten Gymnosophists to the ten questions severally 
put to them. 

5. Pannaka-bhumi (p. 314 f. n. 1)—We have sufficient 
“reasons to dispute Buddhaghosa’s explanation of this ex- 
pression and accept Hoernle’s interpretation that it denotes 
the Prostrate stage of an Ajivika saint—(App. to the Uvasaga- 
Dasao, II. p. 24). This was a common practrice of Indian 
ascetics, particularly that of the Ajivikas and the Jainas, 
as has been shown elsewhere (The Ajivikas Pt. I. p. 53), 
that they committed religious snicide. It is all the more 
interesting to note that the-word Parnaka, which is a 
Sanskrit equivalent of- the...Pali..Pannaka, is used in the 
Vedic texts in the sense of a human-victim at the Puruse- 
medha (Vedic Index, sub voce Parnaka). 

6. Interpretation of the Isa Upanisad (p. 259)—in the light 
of the ancient Sanskrit and Pali texts. 


“ (a) taravalad wa aq faa sara sre 
da waa Yala Al za: ae faery wen 
gaaae aaife fasifatepa’ war: | 
ud fa arqaaisfea a wa fad at wan (Isa) 


Cf. Brihad Aranyaka Up., III, 7. 23 aaa SATS Zet 
ararisatstea aT... Ava... fasaren”s IV. 4.23 : “qa 
wiquefad fafear a faa aa OGRA) 


(0) seq ara 4 atat Wat Aaa: | 
aie danfaneefea FF araea oa: uz) (Isa) 
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Cf. Brihad Aranyaka Up. IV. 4. 11 
Ta AA A MA AAA AAGIAAT: | ‘ 
ait denfaaapeafagiatsgur aT: x 

Being the apt rejoinder of the Mundaka, II. 2. 10; Katha, 

II. 6. 5; Svetasvatara, VI. 14 
a a4 at aifa, a aE ATH; 
aat faaat aia, Hatsaate: ? 
aaa wraraaaia 49, 
aw arat aafad ial | 

Udana, I. p. 9: | ° 
a am aa Mafa, saifeat auaratfa, 
aaa afeat aria, aat ag a fasfa | 

qel a aamMale ia Alaa ATT 
Tq SU Teal a Baq-erat uaafa i 

© Katha, I. 1.3: ) 
adalat aaa evaerer fatter: | 
WAR ATA 4 AHA FT AaHla aA Teg tl 

For the significance of the expression a@tmahano janah, ef. 
Baudhayana’s (or, Bodhayana’s) expression “rajo, 4jutva 
dhvamsate,” discussed on pp. 247—49. Also ascertain what 
led the Brahman wanderer Magandiya (Markandeya ?) to call 
Buddha a Bhunahu, Sk. Bhrunaha (Majjhima, ITI. p. 198) 

(c) afaaat wet att faerarraaaa een 
| | (Isa, Brihad Aranyaka) 

For the meaning of avidya and vidya ef. the Mundaka I; 
the Katha I. 2; the Prasnal. 15: aa =a aquamfaaa’ atte 
q faaaqencaat aoaag ageiat; aut ad agaa, ay val 
nfafeaw, aoraat fara aerarat | 
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Aguauarsana—the first philosopher of India, 9—the formulator of ‘the 
Doctrine of Time’ (Kala-vada), 9—comparison of his hymn with 
. that of Prajapati Paramesthin, 9—his doctrine, 9, 10—the 
conception of Time and Seasons in the cosmogonic hymns, J— 
its exposition in the Brahmanas, 10—a parallel of the Doctrine of 
, Time in the Atharva-Veda, 11. 
Ayitasatrv, 151—his philosophical discussions with Balaki, 151, 152—his 
difference on the conception of soul with Balaki, 151, 152. 
Asrva KuSa-Kaupatin—(Ajita Kesa-Kambala), 287—Ajita’s relation with 
Carvaka and Brihaspati, 2877-288, 289—the KeSa-Kambalins and 
the epicureans compared, 289, 290. 
His philosophy, 290—=thessources of information, 290, 291, 
292, 293—two aspects of: Ajita’s philosophy, 293,—Ajita the critie ~ 
of Katydyana and other dualistic thinkers, 294, 295—the moral 
deductions of Ajita’s theory of self, 295, 246. 
Anaxagoras, 124—Uddalaka compared with him, 124—agreement in their 
— doctrines, 133, 134—similarities in their views on the original 


condition of matter, 137—agreement in their theory of knowledge, 


139. 

ANAXIMANDER—his conception of the cos 
Brahmanaspati, 17—his azepov; 69, 70. 

ANAxrENES, 24—compared with Anila, 24, 

Antta—his doctrine, 24—its defect, 24, 25—his doctrine as ex 
in the Atharva-veda, 29. 

AristorLe, 52—Mahidasa compared with him, 52, 53—similarity of 
Mahidasa’s theory of development to Aristotle’s conception of a 
transmission of the potential into actuality, 56, 61, 62— Aristotle’s 
causa effiecens and causa jfinalis 10 relation to Mahidasa's con- 
ception of God, 63—conception of soul, 66—logical aspect of 
Mahidasa’s metaphysics compared to that of Aristotle, 68—simi- 
larities in their embryological doctrines, 75, ye—aesecment in 
their physiological doctrines, §1—his actus purus in connection 
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mie matter, 17—comparison with 


pounded 
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with the doctrines of Yajiiavalkya, 160,—176, 178—Aristotelian 
character of the Doctrine of Time, 212—Aristotle’s formula of 
Universalia in Re, 295. 


Asvurt, 213—Asuri in the Samkhya tradition, 214,—the ascription of 


the authorship of the Purusa-vidha-Brahmana to him, 2]15—two 

of Buddha’s speculations shedding light on the views of Asuri, 215, 
216, 217, 219—the philosophical views of Asuri, 220, 221, 222— 

his agreement with Mahidasa and Pratardana, 222—his philoe 
sophical views continued, 223—his social and ethical views, 
223—his indebtedness to Yajfiavalkya and Narayana, 223, 22— 
his social and moral views continued, 224—the Kautilian, 
Buddhistie and Ved&ntic developments of the conception of Dharma, 
225—his religious views, 225. 


sad 


Bapuva, 90—his pantheistic doctrine, 90, 91. 
Baiki, 151—his discussion with Ajatagatru, 151, 152—he seeks for soul in 


everything, whereas AjataSatru seeks in living bodies only, 151, 152. 


Buirapyasa—the exponent of the Mind, ka philosophy, 237—the teachers 
y of the Mundaka School, \237—origin and _ historical significance 
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of the name Mundaka, 237, 239, 239—the Sramans, 239, 240, 
241, 242—the opposition between Stamans on one hand and Brah- 
mans and ascetics on the other, 242, 243, | T,. : 

His philosophy, 243—two points of investigation, 243. _ ; 

(1) Transcendentalism rersus asceticism and worldly life, 
243—Bharadvaja and Buddha, 244—Rathitara, Pauragisti and 
Maudgalya’s views, 244—the ethical views of the Taittirlyas, 
245, 246—the legal writers’ view of marriage; tlie ain tinomian 
doctrine of Vasistha, 247—Apastamba and Gargyayana, 248,249 
—the tbree points of argument of the Taittirlyas, 249, 250—the 
real opposition between Mahidasa and Gargyayana, 250—ambiguity : 
in Yajfiavalkya and its bearing on the antagonism between the : 
Mundakas and the Vajasaneyas, 250, 251,252, 253—the Mundakan _ 
view, 253—Bharadvaja’s difference with Rathifara, 253, 254—his 
attitude towards Brahmanie religion, 254, 255, his case against the 
Vitalists or Mechanists, 256, 257—the Vajasaneyan view, 257, 258, 
Isopanisad—its commentators and exponents, 258, 259, 260. 

(2) The nature and knowledge of God, 260—the Mundakas 
versus the Keniyas, 260—the scepticism of the Keniyas, 261, 262 — 
—the Mundakan view that god ean be known by pure cognition, 
262, 263, | 
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BRAHMANssPaTI—bis historical relation to Paramesthin, 17—similarity 
of his position with that of Anaximander, 17—his hymn, 17— 
his fundamental problem, 18—his postulate of non-Being and 
its significance, 18—his principal thesis that the existent originally 
sprang from. non-existent (Aditi), 18—the interpretation of the 
term Aditi, 19—the criticism of Max Miiller’s view, 19—Aditi and 
Nirriti, 19,—Aditi as the visible Infinite, 20—the contrast of 
Infinity with finite things, 20—the process of generation according 
to Brahmanaspati, 21—the order of generation of the gods, 21— 
Aditi, an abstract conception 21—Aditi and Diti as non-Being 

. and Being, 22—why is Aditi called Non-existent, 23—the utility 
of the conception of Aditi, 23—the exposition of Brahmanas- 
pati’s doctrine in the Taittirlya Brahmana, 23, 24. 

Buppua—his statement of the fundamental problem of the post-Vedie 
period, 43—justification of his opinion, 44—his five moral precepts 
(paficasilas) in relation to Jaivali’s doctrines, 96—improvement on 
Gargyayana’s doctrines, 109, 110—his improvement on Pratardana’s 
theory of cognition, 121, 1238,—his enticism of Asuri’s doctrine, 
217—Bharadvaja and Buddha, 244—his account of Safijaya’s 
doctrine, 328—-his criticism. of the views of the wanderers, 354, 
355—Mahavira and Buddha,—365, 385—Buddha’s interpretation - 
and criticism of Mabavira’s doctrine, 385—difference between the 
views of Mahavira and Buddha, 390, 391, 392, 395, 395, 401. 

Direuatramas, 26—his conception of the Sun, 26—the cause of the motion 
of the Sun, 27—the contrast between the phases of the Sun and 
the Moon, 27—the component element of the Sun: its relation to 
fire and lightning, 27, 28—the primitive substance or whatever it 
may be is one, 28,—the Sun’s part in the life process of the 
world, 28—the fire roots of things, 28—his ignorance or agnosti- 
cism, 29, 30—his anticipation of Nara&yana’s views, 31. 

Empedocies, 284—Kakuda Katyayana compared with him, 
284, 285. 
Epicurus, 289—the followers of Ajita Kesakambalin compared 
with his followers, 289, 290. 


GirGyayana, 97—Relation to Jaivali, 
answer, 95—identity of soul and the Divine essence, 98,—the 


generic character of soul, 99— Brahman, 99—the universal and the 


individual, 99—Two Bralima-worlds, 99—his view of the world 
of generation—its incompatibility with his doctrine of immortality, 


97, 98—his question as to soul and 
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: 100,—criticism of this point, 100, 101.—Being and Change, 

= 101, 102, 103,—his failure, 103, 104,—development of the 
doctrine of immortality, 104, 105—Gargyayana as the incipient 
Plato of India, 105—his theory of Ideas, 105—antagonism between 
Mahidasa and Gargyayana, 106, 107—his ethical doctrines, 
107, 108, 109, 110. 

» Heayyacarsua.—tThe distinction between him and Visvakarman, 34— 
the special feature of his doctrine, 35—bis conception of God, 
36—Fire as the solar essence, 36—comparison of his doctrine with 
that of Paramesthin, 56. ~ 

Hrasva MayntKeya, 89—the germs of later physiological theories 
in his doctrines, 89—his enumeration of the parts of human 
body, 89. 

Kita-Vipa—the Doctrine of Time, 199—the earlier speculations not much 
concerned with the future of the world, 199, 20U—the Epic 
doctrine of time contrasted with the Atharvana, 201,—the Epic 
doctrine of time—Schrader’s exposition of it, 201, 202—Bali’s 
views of Time, 202, 203.- —)- > 

Criticism of the Epic doctrine of time, in the Jataka |tera- 
ture, 203, 204—in the Svetasvatara Upanisad, 204, 205—in the 
Saundarfnanda-Kavya of ASvaghosa, 205—in the Sarmkhyasutra 
of Kapila, 205—in the ArthaSastra of Canakya, 206. 

Defence of the Epic doctrine of time, 206—Sakayanya as the 
chief defender in the Maitri Upanisad, 206, 207—Sakayanya’s 
views of time, 207, 208—Rama’s views of time in the Yoga- 
vasistha, 208, 209. _- %s 

Infinity of time: the constant cycles of existence, 209—two 
aspects of Purana : cosmological and historical, 209, 210. Literary 
significance of the term Purana—the earlier specimens of Puranas, 
210, 211—the Science of Time, 211, 212. 

KauyTuaravya, 89—his relation with Sakalya, the Sthavira, 8¥—his 
enumeration of the different parts of human body, 89. 

Kakupa Katyayana.—(Pakudha Kacc&yana)—281, an elder contemporary 
of Buddha and a sophist, 281—he as depicted in the Buddhist liter- 
ature, 281, 282. 

Ilis Pxitosopuy.—282—sources of information, 283, 212—the relation 
between his philosophy and the system of the Bhagavadgita and 
the Sarnkhya, 283—Kakuda and empedocles compared, 284, 28&— 
significance of the terms employed by Katyayana, 285—the theory 
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of non-action involved in Katyayana’s philosophy, 286—his views 
compared with those of Mahavira, 4.04. 

Manavira, 362—A short account of Mahavira’s life, 372—his names and 
birthplace, 872—his parentage: the source of his anti-Brahmanical 
feelings, 372, 373—his marriage, 373—his renunciation, 273— 
Parsvanatha and Mahavira, 373—Goéala and Mahfvira, 373, 374, 
375. 

His philosophy, 375—source of information, 375, 37 6, 377— 

Kireyaiw or Kriyaivada as the original name of Jainism, 377— 
significance of the name Nigantha, 377, 878—the original 
Nigantha order, 378—ParSva’s doctrine of Catuyama Saivwara, 

378, 379—contrast between Parsva and Mahavira, 380, 381— 
Mahavira’s philosophie predecessor, 381—three questions relating 

. to the ecclesiastical history of the Jainas and their answers, 381, 

382, 383—the definition of Kiriyam, 383, 384,—the Psycho-ethical 

aspect of Kiriyam, 385. Gosala, Mahavira and Buddha, 385— 

Buddha’s interpretation and-eriticism of Mahavira’s doctrine, 385, 

386—Mahiavira’s criticism of pre-Jaina and contemporary pbilo- 

sophers from the stand-point of his ethics, 386, 387, 388, 389, 

390—the fundamental categories. and maxims of his ethics, 390— 

modification of Buddha’s interpretation of his predecessor’s funda- 

mental! ethical thesis, and of Mahavira’s interpretation of pre-Jaina 
philosophies, 390, 391—difference between the views of Mahavira 
and Buddha and the correlation of Niyativada and Kriyavada, 

391, 392, 393— 

the hrological aid psychological aspects of Kiriyam, 393, 394— 
the category of Jiva, 394, 395—the notion of freedom of the 
will in GoSala’s determinism and the rule of fate in Mahavira’s 
dynamism, 395,—GoSila, Mahavira and Buddha—transition from 

a biological to a psychological or from a physical to an ethical 

stand-point, 395; 396—threefold division of actions into deed, 

word and thought, 396, 397, 398—a physical determinism—the 

pure nature of soul, 398, 399, 400— 

the epistemological aspect of Kiriyain, 400—the category 

of Ajiva, its signification, 400—the problems of knowledge, 400— 

Sanjaya, Mahavira and Buddha, 401, 402—Syadvada, 402, 403— 

Pafica asti-kaya, 403, 404. 

Mantpisa Arrargya.—A short account of his life, 51—his parentage, 51— 
his works and their interconnexion, 52—preliminary remarks 
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concerning his main problem, services to science and philosophy, 
defects and difficulties, 52—he as the incipient Aristotle of India, © 
52, 53—the division of bis philosophy into metaphysics, physics, 
psychology and ethics, 53— 

I, Metaphysics, 53—‘ experience’ according to him, 53—the 
limits of knowledge, 54—the five elements or material attributes, 
54—two methods of investigation: conventional and philosophic, 
z 54—explanation of experience, 54, 55—his fundamental thesis: 
the propositions and axioms, 55—man and all other living 
substances as microcosmos, 55—the difference between the phy- 
sical universe, the organic world and man, 56—the essential 
identity of cause and effect, 56— 

his general theory of knowledge 56, 57,—the definition of 
and the distinction between the physical universe and the organic 
world—57—a two fold difference in type of existence and degree 
of growth, 57—the four classes of beings, 58—the theory of the 
gradual development of soul; 58. 

Nature, 59—the twofold: ‘conception of nature, as a system 
of numerous gradations of~existence, and as an inter-connected 
whole, 59—heaven, earth. and \firmament, 59—the extent and 
duration of the physical universe, 60—the inter-connexion of 
heaven and earth, 60— 

God and Matter, 60—God as the ground of unity and Matter 
the ground of plurality, 60, 61—Matter and Form: the 
numerous gradations between the first matter and final form, 61— 
on the process of change and development, 61, 62—God as the 
first and the last cause, 63—difference between matter and form, 
64—its illustration, 64—the relation between the first matter and 
the first mover, 65—Mahidasa’s theology, 65, 66— 

The soul (Atma) , 66—the psychological aspect of Mahidiasa’s 
metaphysics, 66, 67— 

‘i. boo (Vak)—the logical aspect of Mahidasa’s rialapheaee 
6 

il. Physics, “68—The bearings of his maxim on the investi- 
gation of physics, 68—A parallelism of this maxim in 
Sakalya’s views, 69—Mahidasa’s cosmological doctrine, 69, 70, 71, 
72—the development of the motion of Brahmacakra, 72, 73—the 
five elements, 73—an ambiguity and its historical importance, 74. 

Biological speculations of Mahidasa, 74, 75— 


- 
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Embryological speculations, 75, 76—reproduction as the 
process by which seed and blood btcome united, 77—no difference 
of kind between seed and blood, 76—Mahidasa’s paradoxical axiom 
and its bearing on a later scientific view of generation, 77. 

Anatomy, 78—the threefold division of the trunk which is 
essential to our existence, 79—abdomen, 78—thorax, Rass 
79—extremities, 79, 80. 2 

Physiology, 80—the living body as a purposive order, 80, 81 
—the five systems into which organic functions are to be divided, 
81, 82—the nervous system, 82. 

III. Psychology, $3. 

IV. Ethics, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

Mahidasa as the father of Indian Philosophy, 88—his sue- 
cessors and the characteristic features of their speculations, 88, 
89—antagonism with Gargyayana, 106, 107. 

Maskarin Gosita (Makkuatt Gosita), 297—Goéala and the Ajivikas, 
297, 298—his name and life; 298, 299—A historical estimate of 
the traditions regarding” him, 299, 300—his relation to Pirana 
Kasyapa, 278. > 

His Physics, 301—the relationship of Gosala and Mahavira as 
thinkers, 301, 302, 303, 381, 385, 395,—GoSala, Mahavira, Kanada 
and the Stoics, 303, 304—Gosala’s fundamental thesis and its 
signification, 304, 305—the reliability of Buddhaghosa’s exposi- 
tions, 305, 306—the two-fold classification of the animate world, 
307, 308, 309, 310—the three grounds of explanation for it, 31U— 

»° aFate (niyati), 310, 311]—Class or species (sangali), 311— Nature 
(Bhava), 3!1, 312. 

His Ethics, 312, 313—the gradual development of self, 313, 
314. 

Post-script, 314, 315, 317, 318. 

MetapuysiciaNs (AKIRIYAVADINS).—196—an introductory account of 
them, 196, i197—a list of them, 197, 198. 

Morauists (Vinaya-VAbINs), 352—the definition of Vinaya-Vada, 332— 
Silabbata-paramasa, 332, 333—the fundamental rules of” conduct 
common to both the Jainas and the Buddhists: contrast with the 
codes of other schools, 334, 335, 336. 

NacikEtas, 264—the exponent of the Gotamaka philosophy, 264—his position _ 
compared with that of Permenides in the history of philosophy, 
264— historical interpretation of the descent of Naciketas from 
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Uddalaka Aruni, 265—the Gotamaka views in the Kathopanisad, - 
265—the Gotamaka phifosophy in relation to the Mundaka and 
the Nyaya philosophy, 265, 266, 

His philosophy, 266—the source of information, 266, 267— 
introduction to it, 267, 268, 269—the way of truth, 270, 271, 
272, 273—the way of opinion, 273, 274—Yoga as the subjective 

* or meditative mode of attaining to God or reaching unity of self, 
275, 276. 

Nirayaya, 31—his relation to Dirghatamas, 31—his philosophy, 31— 
the sun is the soul of the universe : its diameter, 31—the original 
sun or solar body: it is God, 31—the identity of God and soul, 
32—the process in which this universe was gradually formed from 
the primitive solar mass, 32—God, world and soul, 82, 33—his 
theoretic defence of the system of class-distinction in society, 33. 

PERMENIDES, 264—the similarity of his position with that of Naciketas 
in the history of philosophy, 264, 265. 

PurtosopHy—philosophy as a doubting process of the human mind, 2— 

as a structure of thought, 2—the~time favourable for philosophical 

reflection, 2, 3—difference between mythology and philosophy, 3. 

I. Vedic philosophy, 1\—the question whether there is a 
system of Vedic philosophy,1,—the authors of the Vedic hymns, 
specially of the philosophical ones, 2—the attitude of later 
thinkers towards the Vedas, 3—the Brahmana schools of philo- 
sophy mentioned in the Tevijja Sutta, 4—Buddha’s estimate of 
cosmological speculations, 4—the problems of cosmological specu- 
lation, 4, 5—the cosmogonie hymns of the Rig-Veda as* the 
immediate back-ground for Indian philosophy, 5—philosophy and 
the philosopher, 5—Definition of Hymn or Philosophy, 6--when 
could philosophical questions arise? 6, 7—the historical signi- 
ficance and value of Vedic speculations, 7, the central point of 
interest in Vedie speculations, 24. 

II. Post-Vedic philosophy, 39—the explanation of the title, 
39—the historical features of the period, 39—the contrast between 
the Vedas and the Brahmaras, 39, 40—Hopkins’ judgment of the 
Brahmanic religion, 40—the value of Sama and Yajurveda from 
philosophic view-point, 40,—the transition period defined, 40, 41— 
its intrinsic value in the history of philosophy, 41—the peculiarities 
of the transition period, 41—the sophistie maxim—its origin, 41, 
42—the natural and inevitable transition from cosmological to 
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psychological speculations, 42—the anticipation of the Post-Vediec 
thought in the Vedic, 42, 43—thé post-Vedie thought is just 
the repetitior of the Vedic, in so -far as the types of problems 
are concerned, 43—the fundamental problem of the period accord- 
ing to Buddha, 43—justification of Buddha's opinion, 44—further 
demonstration of the main problem of the post-Vedie philosophy, 
44, 45—the interest of the problem, 45—the solution of the 
problem, 45, 46—the dialectical aspect of the post-Vedic philo- 
sophy, 46, 47, 48, 49—the theological side of the older Brahmanie 
n activity—its effect on the course of philosophy, 50 —supplementary 
discussions on certain aspects of the post-Vedie ‘philosophy, 182, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187. 

Ill. Philosophy before Mahavira and Buddha, \88—origin of 
the title, 188—the six sophists, 189—three orders of teaches, 
189, 190,—hermits, 191—wanderers, 192, 193—anti-Vedie move- 
ment, 193, 194—the end of philosophy not yet realized, 194, 195, 
196—method of arrangement; 196. 

PrppaLkpa,—226—his contemporaries 226,—his age, 227—he as an Athar- 
vanika or a compiler of, a'recension of the Athava-veda, 227—as 
the historical founder of Sathkhya, 227. F 
His philosophy ,—228, 229, 930,—his physiological views, 230, 
231,—his metaphysical views, 231, 252, 233,—his psychological 
views, 235, 234,—his theory of sleep, 234,—his theory of dream, 
235—definition of soul as a pure cognitive consciousness, 235,— 
god as denoting the state of mind, 236,—his view of the 
pheromenal world, 236. 
Prato, 53,—compared with Gargyayana, 
character of the Doctrine of Time, 212. . 
Prayivatt PARAMesTHIN—The Thales of India, 12—his conception cf 
original matter, 12—the point about which he was sceptical, 12— 
his fundamental proposition and its import, 13—the condition of 
13—how the concrete existence proceeded from 
Is—his theory of progression, 14—his 
15—his explanation of Aghamarsana’s - 
16—a later exposition of it in the 
Satapatha Brakmana, 16,—eomparison with Hiranyagarbha, 36. 
Pratarpana—His relation to his predecessors, 111,—the doctrine of Inner 
offering, 111, 112—bearing of other doctrines on his psychology, 
112, 113. | 
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103, 104, 105,—156,—Platonie 


cosmic matter, 
the universal substance, 
dynamistie theory of nature, 
thesis, 15—his scepticism, 
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His psychology, 113,—indebteduess constitutes his greatness, 
113—his claims to ofiginality, 113, 114,—¢he phystological aspect 
of his psychology, 114,—the senses and objects, 115—the defect of 
terminology, 115, 116—conclusion as to the unity of mental life, 
117,—life, soul and the senses, 118, 119 ; the cognitive aspect of his 
psychology, 119, theory of attention, 119,—the relation of objects to 

© — Prajaa, 119, 120, 121. 

His theory of knowledge, 121, the subject and the object are 
not separable from or independent of each other, 121-122. 

His ethical doctrine, 122, 123. ‘ 

PravaHaNa Jaivati, 93—Jaivali and his contemporaries, 93, 94.,—the 
remarkable feature of his philosophy, 94—his eschatological view 
of the soul, 94—the rational or transcendental soul, 94,—the 
mundane soul, 95—the infernal soul, 95—the animal soul, 95— 
the ethical bearing of Jaivali’s doctrine, 96. : 

Purana Kasyara (Parana kassapa), 277—his date, 277,—he, as known to 
the Buddhist literature, 277,.278,—his relation to Makkhali 
Gosala, 278,—his doctrine of the passivity of soul, 279—his logi- 
eal standpoint, 279, 280. 

_ PyrHAGORas, 124,—Uddalaka compared with him, 124. 

Pyrruo,—327, 328,—the doctrines of Saijaya compared with his. 

Rarkva, 89,—his doctrine and its relation to that of Anila, 90. 

SaNsaya, 325,—an account of his life, 325, 326—Ais philosophy, 327,—the 
dogmatists and the scepties contrasted, 327,—Safijaya and Pyrrho, 
327, 328,—Buddha’s account of Safijaya’s doctrine, 328, 329— 
Silanka’s account, 330,—criticism of the Buddhist and Jaina 
accounts of Safijaya’s position, 330—his place in the history of 
Indian philosophy and philosophy generally, 330, 331, 332,—his 
views compared with those of Mahavira and Buddha, 401,—his 

- influence on Mahavira, 402, 403. 


SaTYAKAMA JABALA, 92,—his teacher, 92—his relation to Mahidasa, 93,— 
_ his eschatological view of the progress of soul from light to 

= light, 93. “ 
SAxatya,—the Sthavira, 89—his relation with Mandikeya, 89,—his view 
of the resemblance between the physical constitution of the uni- 

verse and that of individual beings, 69. 
Saypmya, 98,—his nickname of Udara Sandilya, 91,—Pravahana Jaivali’s 
account of him, 91—he as the originator of Bhakti-vada, 91—his 
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doctrine of faith, 91, 92—soul as the divine element in man, 92— 
realisation of the divine nature as4@the supreme end of man’s 
life, 92. 

Sceptics (AJNANaVADINS), 318—the two terms, Ajianikas and Agnostics, 
319, 320—an introductory note on them, 321, 322, 328, 324. 

Soravira MAypUKeyA, 89,—his relation with Sthavira Sakalya, 89. 

Teachers oF Erotic morats, 337—a gross hedonistic end implied ”in 
Erotic morals, 337,—Vatsyayana and his predecessors, 338, 339— 
interconnexion of Kamastitra and Artha-Sastra, 339, 340—Vatsya- 

. yana’s doctrine summing up Hedonistie morals, 340, 341. 

TeacHERS oF JurRisric Morais, 357—Satya, Rita, Dharma, 357, 358— 

the Dharma-sitrakaras and the Mimathsakas, 358—the Kalpa- 
_ sutras ; their relation to the Dharmasitras, 359—the philosophers 
and the councillors, 360, 361. . 

- TeacHers oF PomiticaAL MORALS, 342,—definition of Artha, 342—place 
of Dandaniti among the sciences, 343, 344—Kamasastra and Niti- 
S4stra—sensualism and utilitarian morality compared, 344— 
development of political speculations previous to Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra 345—three echools of opinion as to the authorship 
of the Kaatiliya ArthaSastra, 345° 346,—Aauttlya’s predecessors, 
346 347, 348—distinction between the wanderers and the recluse 
philosophers, 348, 849—the historical importance of the list of 
low talks, 349,--the Brahman wanderers furnished a connecting 
link between the Recluses and the Brahmans, 349, 350, 351— 
the philosophical views of the wanderers, 351, 352—the ethical 
views of the wanderers and other moralists, 352, 353,—Buddha’s 
criticism of the views of the wanderers, 354, 355, 356. 

Uppitaka 124—compared with Anaxagoras and Pythagoras, 124—his 
life and works, 124, 125—evidence of Uddalaka-Jataka, 125, 126. 
Auddalaka or Svetaketu was probably the author of the Gautama- 
Dharma-sitra in its older form, 126, 127, 128—other views of 
Uddalaka referred to in the Milinda and in the Sitrakritaiga, 128, 
129—his thirst after knowledge and simplicity of character, 129, 
130. 

His philosophy, 130—Uddalaka and Mahidasa compared, 180, 

131—the task of Uddalaka was to transcend dualism, 131, 132. 

His physics, 132—the metaphysical unity of Deity as the 
ground of explanation for the duality between matter and spirit, 
132—Matter—three preponderating elements : Fire, Water and 
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Earth, 1883—things being qualitatively distinct, cannot transform 
into one another, 134—matter as a complete mixture of various 
kinds of seeds, 147, 135—two objections to Uddalaka’s theory of 
matter and how he met them, 135—Spirit, 135—Saikara’s 
interpretation of the Doctrine of Mortar—two principles of things, 
136—the living principle, 186, 137—his relation to Katyayana 
; and Kanada, 137 

His theory of knowledge, 138. Inductive method of his 
inquiry, 158—the truths, 138, 139—his Mortar-doctrine as the 
anticipation of the Sarmkhya theory of Prakriti and Buddhist 
psychological theory of mind, 140—his views regarding the 
evidences of the senses, 140, 141, 142. 

Varuna,—143,—the best exponent of the Taittiriya system, 143—the 
four points of his philosophy—his contributions, 143— 

The physiological aspect of the system, 143, 144—his relation to 
Uddalaka, 144—causality not antagonistic to the spontaneity of 
nature, 144, 145-—difference» between Uddalaka and’ Varuna, 
145, Ors Km 

The phsychological vaspecty"145—his relation to Mahidasa, 
146—Varuna’s theology; '146,—graduated function of soul, 146.— 

The mystical, ethical or aesthetic aspect, 147—happiness as 
the end of concrete activities of life, and bliss as the sumnum 
tonum, 147,—graduations of bliss, 148.— 

The Siksavalli—educational, religious or moral aspect, 149, 
150. 

ViSvAKARMAN—His case against the sceptics, 36—God as the ‘universal 
substance, the first cause of things, 37—the attribute of gods, 
37—how to know God, 38—the necessity of the knowledge of 
God, 38—the historical importance of ViSvakarman’s doctrine, 

38—the two viewpoints—logical and ontological, 38. 

YAsNavatkya, 153—his predecessors and successors, 153, 154, 155,—the 

sources of information, 155, 156.— 


His philosophy, 156, 157 self-love (atma-kamu), 157,—no— 


difference of kind bat of degree between the instinct of self- 
preservation and love of God, 157, 158, Desire (Kama) 158,—no 


difference of kind between sensual desires and the desire for a ‘ 
higher life, 158, 159,—God as the ultimate end of all desires, 


desire and a man of no desire defined, 161, definition of good 
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and evil, 161, his doctrine of karma, 161, 162, the highest good 
is above both good and evil as cpmmonly understood, 162,—his 
relation to Varuna, 162—now/ledge (vidya), 163—knowledge and 
ignorance contrasted, 163—definition of the term knowledge, 
163—psychological theory of one-ness in regard to knowledge, 
164, 165—God (Brahman), 165—theology, 165, 166, God as un- 
knowable by a finite mind, 166—necessity of a knowledge of God, 
167—the soul (@tma)—167—life and soul, 167, 168, an animistic 
notion of soul, 168, 169, 170,—the theory of sleep, 170—waking, 
dream and sleep c.mpared to birth, last moment and death, 171, 
dreaming, 17], 172, 173,—the prophetic character of dreams, 
1738—sleeping, 173, 174—death and after, 174—a_ psychological 
theory of death and rebirth, 174, 17—the effect of the law of 
action upon the soul, 175, 176—Karma and materialism, 177— 
the mind (manas), 177,—mind as the divine thinking in man, 
178—the senses and objeets, 178,—matter (riipa), 178,—no 
difference of kind between mind and matter, 178, 179—the 
correlation betweén soul and matter, 179, 180—infinity and 
finiteness, 180, 181, 3 
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‘ 

Abhijati (=jivavarna), 593. 

Acelaka, 298. 

Acinteyyani, 401. 

Adbarma, 463. 

Aditi, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 34, 
44, 69, 170, 181, 200. 

Adhiccasamuppada, 2/9. 

Adhiceasamupannika, 197. 

Advaita, 165. 

Agni, 59, 76, 85. 

Agnihotram, 111. 

Agranya, 4. 

Ahetuvada, 278. 

Ahetuappaccayavada, 279. 

Aja, 37. 

Ajiva, 302, 400. 

Ajfiauavadins, 318. 

Akiriyam (Akiriyavada), 196, 279, 
286, 308, 309, 383. 

Akiriyavadins, 196, 197, 295, 389. 

Aksara, 165, 181, 254. 

Amaravikkhepikas, 328. 

Amitaujas, 69. 

Amritatvam, 83, 163, 244. 

Amritam abhayam, 195. 

Anekavihita-tiracchanakatha, 342. 

Anna, 128, 187, 206, 207. 

Annamaya, 45, 146, 150, 183. 

Annanam, 196, 383. 

Anikkavadins, 197, 283. 

Anrita, 163. | 


Antarakalpas, 317. 

Antaryamin, 166, 
Anupubbasikkha, 313. 

Aparajita, 102, 169. 

Aparanta, 4. 

Apana, 25, 82, 233. 

Artha, 342, 336, 339. 7 
Artipa, 352. 

Arupavacara, 183 

Asanhigabbha, 306. 


|S Asat, 18, 28,185. 


Assava, 390. 


~ASraddh&, 2232. 


Asthi, 133. 

Atthivada, 293. 

Avarsarpini, 399. 

Avataras, 212. 

Aivdyd ( Avijj@), 172, 193, 259, 
321, 323. 

Avrijino, 162. ae 

Avyaya, 255. 

Avyakta, 275. 

Abhassara-Kaya, 215. 

Acara, 247. 


Adarga, 152. 


Aditya, 20, 59, 76, 85. 

Agantuka, 399. 

Ajya, 135. 

Akasah, 36, nl, 73, 91, 93, 145, 179, 
181, 187, 230. 

Akaravati-patipada, 353. 

Ananda, 153, 337 

Anandamaya, 46, 147, 150, 85. 
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. Anviksaki, 292, 336. 


Apa, 135, 187. 
Apakaya, 309. 
Aptakama, 162. 
Aptavakya, 292 
Arama, 170. 
Ardratvam, 75. 
Asa, 187. 


Asrama, 240, 24), 246, 313, 412, 418. 


Asurasampatti, 288. 

Atman, 49, 66, 78, 179, 193, 194, 
221. 

Atmakama, 157, 162. 

Atmasasthavada, 282. 

Atmavada, 198. 

Ayatana, 137. 


B 
Bandha, 390. ; 
Bahu-bhavitum-iccha, 133. 
Bala, 187. 


Balya, 251, 253. 

Bhakti, 91. 

Bhaktivada, 91. 

Bhawa, kS1. 

Bhavya-bhavitvya, 202. 

Bhava- Katha, 210. 

Bhagadheya, 202. 

Bhokta, 274. 

Bhima, 187. 

Bhunahu, 355. 

Bhita, 25, 35, 54, 179, 181, 195, 
302, 305. 

Bijani, 15. 

Brahmacakra, 73. 

Brahman, 49, 91, 157, 165, 202, 
203, 250. 

Brahmapura, 169. 
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Brahmavada, 413. 


- Brehmavidya, 260, 319. 


Buddhianta, 173. 
Buddhi, 274, 275. 


C 


Candala, 95, 163. 

Carana, 109. 

Caranacitra, 109. 

Caksu, 222. 

Caksusa, 100, 108, 250. 

Catuspdas, 80. 

Caturvarnya, 33, 241, 412, 418. 

Catujama = sathvara  ( caujjama 
samwvara), 378, 379. 

Cetana, 96, 354, 398. 

Cetas, 262. 

Cetiya, 368. 

Cetokhila, 321, 323. 

Cha jivanikayo, 303. 

Chalabhijatiyo, 309. 

Chandomaya, 86. 

Cha titthiya, 189. 

Citta, 58, 94, 187, 235, 276, 307. 

Cittaviksepa, 321. 


D 


Dabba, 403. ; 
Daiva, 201. 

Danda, 343. 

Daksa, 19, 20, 21, 22. 
Daksina, 229. 
DeSa-bhasa,-vijiana, 351. 
DeSadi-dharma, 351. 
Devas, 102. 
Devaaharma, 335. 


_ Devata, 131, 132, 183, 135, 165. 
z 
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Devaputra, 70. H 
Devayana, 96, 415. ‘ 
Dharma ( Dhamma), 18, 335, 336, Hathsa, 169. 

357, 358, 359, 403. Hatha, 202. 
Dhanurveda, 295. Hridaya, 169. 
Dhatu, 134, 138, 139, 285. | | 
Dhyavs, 187. 

Dista, 201. I 
Ditthadhamma-nibbanavadins, 198, — Indriya, 87, 233, 274. 


Ditthivadins, 327. Indriyajaya, 340, 344. 
Ditthigatas, 327, 329. Isa, 35, 255. 
Dvapara, 211 ISvaravada, 198, 213. 266. 
Dvindriyas, 302. 
Dvipada, 180. 
Dyaus, 28. _ J 
_- Jaigama, 75, 307. 
E Jagrat, 171, 
oe" Tina, 299. 
Ekah, 35, 166. Jiva, 281, 302, 394, 3:5, 400. 
Ekacca-sassata-vadins, 197. Jivatma, 132, 136, 138. 
Eka eva,37. Jna, 205. 
Ekavirhéa, 78. Jyotis, 54, 163. 
-Ekaikam, 117. Jyotismat, 93. 
Ekata, 163. | wap 
Ekanta-sukha, 352. a 
Ekavada, 266. : K 
Ekkavadins, 197. . 
Ekendriyas, 302. Kali, 21]. “ 
Esana, 159, 160. | Kalpa, 196, 208, 210, 211, 317, 359. 
Karma (Kamma), 175, 209, 385, — 
396. 
G Kala, 11, 206, 403. 
. ae Kalavada, 8, 198, 1992. 
Ganaka, 313. Kama, 7, 8, 13, 14, 158, 175, 223,n, 
. Ghrita-pristha, 28. 292, 336, 337, 339, 340, 407. 

Graha, 178. ) Kamacchanda, 337. x 


Guna, 193, 309, 403, Kamavacara, 183. 
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Kamasukhallikanuyoga, 333. 

' Kaya, 285, 309. 

Kayadanda, 397. 

Kapalika, 209. 

Khetta, 403. 

Khettapati, 218. 

Khiddapadosika, 276. 

Kiriyath (Ktriyavada), 303, 
377, 383, 384, 385, 393, 394. 


_ Kiriyavadi, 206, 339, 389, 390, 397. 


Kratumaya, 91. 

Krita, 263. 

Kriti, 187. 

Ksatrasya Ksatra, 224. 


L 


Lohita, 133. 

Loka, 215. : 
Lokayata, 291, 22. 
Lokuttara, 183. 


M 


Madhuvidya, 153. 

Mahat,.27 3... 

Mahabhitam, 54, 57. 

Majja, 133, 

Manas, 1, 14, 24, 77, 83, 
133, 135, 145, 187, 274 

Mantha, 127, 135. 

Manomaya, 147, 183, 346, 352. 

Manopadesika, 276. 

Maricis, 69, 70. 

Maskara, 298. 

Mati, 187. 

Matsa, 133. 

Manasa, 100, 105, 106,. 108, 177. 

! Mara, 386. 
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332, 


84, 115, 
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Maya, 386. 

Min Bihsa, 46. 

Mitavadins, 197. 

Mithuna, 84, 228, 

Moksa (Mokkha), 388, 390. 
Mrityu, 163, 220. 

Mundakas, 239, 242. q 
Marti, 60, 64. 


N 


Nandana, 83. 


Na-santi-paraloka-vada, 197. 
Nava tattva, 382. 

Nadi, 152, 232. 

Nama, 187. 

Namaripam, 135, 222, 236. 


~ Nativadins, 256. ° 


Néti néti, 49, 153, 166. 


» Nidhi, 211. Y 


Niganthi-gabbha, 306. 
NihSreyas, 111. 
Nijjara, 389, 390. 


- Nilakaya, 318. 


Nimesas, 207. 
Nimmitavadins, 197. 
Nirahjanah, 255. 

Nirodha, 230. 

Nirriti, 19. 

Nistigrt. 

Nistha, 187. 

Niyati ( Neyaz ), 209, 318, 310. 
Niyavadins, 197. 

Nivarana, 321, 337. 


bi os 


Olarika, 352. 
Opapatika Satta, 293. 
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Orambhagiya, 322, 325. 
Ota-prota, 181. 0, 


Padesa, 403. 

Pahara (Pradhina), 386. 

Pajjava, 403. 

Pajica-asti-kaya, 405. 

Pafica-Mahavvyaya, 96, 379. 

Pafica-Kimaguna—dittha dhamma 
nibbanavada, 341. 

Panea-silas, 96. 

Pafieagni, 96. 

Paramarthika, 54. 

Parinéma, 405. 

Parinamavada, 316, 317. 

Parivrajakas, 192, 306. . 

Parjanya, 28. | 

Paticea-Samuppada, 331, 385. ~~ 

Panditya, 160, 251. h 

Papa, 161, 390. 

Pharusa-vaea, 348. 

Pingala, 152. 

Pitriyana, 413. 

Prajna, 63, 66, 83, 84, 103, 106, 118, 
120, 167, 171 

Prajna-netra, 66. 

Prajhatman, 113, 119, 122. 

Pramanam, 249 

Prakriti, 33, 136, 140, 186, 228, 
$11, 

Pratistha, 125. 

Praetna-sala, 124. 

Prana, 25, 55, 63, 66, 67, 74, 78, 

- 80, 82, 83, 88, 102, 114, 115, 

116, 117, 118, 122, 188, 137, 
166, 179, 187, 206, 220, 228, 
233, 255, 282. 
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Pranamaya, 46, 150. 

Prana-vada, 97, 413. 

Prithivi, 70, 128. 

Prithivikaya, 307. 

Pubbanta, 4. 

Pugegala, 405. 

Punna, 390. 

Purusa, 10, 31, 32, 33, 34, 45, 59, 
63, 68n, 2, 93, 136, 150, 186, 
228, 275. 

Purusakara, 340, 356. 

Pirvaprajna, 170. 

Parvas, 375. 

Pirvartipam, 149. © 


R 


e 
Rajas, 73, 412. 
Rasa, 75. 

Rayi, 128, 282. 
Rajayya, 33. 
Retodha, 15. 
Ritava, 24. 

Rita, 18, 359, 413. 
Ritu, 9, 99. 
Rohita, | 1. 
Ruipam, 173, 178. 
Rupavacara, 183. 


S 


Sakkayaditthi, 196, 270, 333. 

Sakti, 204. 

Salila, 12. ' 

Samavaya, 387. 

Sarhjnana, 170, 176. 

Sathkalpa, 178, 187, 355. 
Samphappalapa, 348. 
Sampanna-kufala, 353. . 
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Samprasada, 170. 
Samuchedavadins, 197. 
Samudra, 180, 
Sarmvritika, 54. 
Sarnvara, 390. 


Sathvatsara, 7, 8, 10, 11. 


Sathyamana, 111. 
Samana, 82, 233. 
Sandhi, 491, 150. 
Sandhana, 149, 150. 


‘Saiigati (Saigai), 311, 393, 389, 


399. 
Sartra, 64, 80, 152. 
Sassatavadins, 197. 


Sat, 18, 99, 135, 165, 272. 


Sattakayavada, 282. 
Sattasanni, 378. 
Sattva, 73, 412. 


~ 


a 


Satya, 65, 87, 163, 187, 211. 


Satyavacas, 244, 253. 
- Satyavadina, 25. 
Sadhyas, 21, 
Saripyam, 249. 
Sayavada, 357. 
Sayavadins, 197. 


o 


Silabbata-paramasa, 196, 332, 334, 


380, 384... 
Sirsah, 84. 
Smara, 187. 
So’hath, 45, 147, 163, 1 
Soka, 163. 
Sraddha, 223n, 320. 
-Sristi, 221 
Srutarsi, 128, 190. 
Sthavara, 75, 307. 
Stri-veda, 369. 
Subbra, 263. 
Sidra, 33. 


65, 167, 415. 


Sukhadukkha, 354, 406. 


Sukha, 187, 294. 
Susupti, 171, 173, 188. 
Svabhavavada, 198, 399. 
Svadha, 15, 27. 

Svapna, 171. 

Syadvada, 331, 393, 402. 


T 
Takkis, 358. 


Takman, 25. 

Tamas, 10, *3, 163, 323, 412. 
Tath-jiva-tath-Sarira-vada, 74, 294. 
Tapam, 4, 8, 10, 144, 146. 
Tapoguna, 79, 352. 

Tarka, 46, 274. 

Tattvamasi, 148. 

Tapasa, 163, 191. 

Tejas, 131, 133, 187. 

Trayi, 358. 

Treté, 211. . 
Trisna, 205. 

Trivrit, 72, 124, 181. 

Tyam, 99. 


U 


Uechedavada, 292. 
Uechedavadins, 198. 
Udana, 82, 233. 
Uddhamaghatanikas, 197. - 
Uktha, 54, 194. ° 
Upadana, 329. 

Upasraya, 137. 

Uru, 84. 

Uttamapurusa, 176. | 
Uttanapada, 20, 21. 
Uttarariipam, 149, 150. 
Utsarpini, 399. 
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Vijfianamaya, 46, 147, 150, 183 


Vv 
,  . Vijhana, 170, 187. 
Vainayikas, 332. . Vinaya, 196, 343, 344, 383. 
Vaisvanara-atma, 125. Vinayavada, 332, 334, 380. 
- Vaisyas, 33. Vinayavadin, 332, 333, 352. 
Varnas, 150. Viraj, 32. 
Varnasrama, 150. -*Viraja, 230. 
Varistha, 230. Vyavaharika, 54. 
’ Vatthuvijja, 335. Vyana, 82, 233. . 
Varta, 342, 344. 
Vayu, 24, 25, 60, 90, 180, 220. | Yy 
Vak, 29, 67, 106, 133, 222. 
Vessas, 219. . Yajamana, 108. 
Vibhajjavada, 140, 383, 405. Yajiia, 194. . 
Vicikitsa (Vicikiccha), 163, 196, Yama, 206. 
223n, 383, Yoga, 227. 
Vidya, 178, 342. p¥Yugas, 208-211. * 
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